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SWALLOWS IN THE HOUSE. 


Speaking of spring, a poet in the 
Anthology (Anthol. Palat. x, 2) says :— 


oikia— 


which Mr. Mackail (Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, p. 198) translates: ‘ Now 
the swallow plasters her round houses under 
the eaves.’ To translate irwpoda by ‘ under 
the eaves’ instead of ‘under the roof’ is 
natural for an English scholar and cannot 
be incorrect, since of course the eaves are 
part of the roof. Still I think that 
may have meant a good deal more than 
‘under the eaves.’ At the present day the 
houses of the Greek peasants have usually 
no glass in the windows, which are merely 
closed with wooden shutters at night ; and 
the rooms are unceiled, so that one has 
nothing but the rafters and the roof over- 
head. The windows being constantly open 
in the daytime, the swallows fly freely in and 
out the house, and build their nests among 


the rafters. In Laconia I observed this in - 


more than one house where I slept. I have 
lain abed in the early morning and heard the 
twittering of the swallows and the whirr of 
their wings as they flew about overhead in 
the dark, before the shutters were opened. 
For of course till the shutters are opened 
the birds cannot get out, and towards day- 
break they grow restless, and flit twittering 
about the room. May it not have been much 
the same in antiquity? And does not this 
view sharpen the points of some references 
to swallows in ancient literature? Thus in 
another poem in the Anthology (Amnthol. 
NO. XXXIX. VOL. V. 


Palat, v. 237) a passionate lover tosses about 
on his bed all night long ; at last, as the day 
is breaking, he drops asleep, only however to 
be wakened by the swallows twittering about 
him xedddves). He bids 
them cease chattering or go wail for Itylus 
on the mountains, that he may get a little 
sleep iva The expression 
dpdurepitpvfover would hardly be appropriate 
if addressed to birds fluttering and twittering 
about the eaves outside the poet’s window ; 
but it is literally correct if the swallows 
were actually flying about the room. Simi- 
larly the poet who took Anacreon’s name 
upbraids the chattering swallows for waking 
him from dreams of love at the peep of 
dawn (Anacreontea 9, Bergk’s Poetae lyrici 
Graeci,? iii. p. 1050). 

Again the expression of Aelian (Vat. An. 
x. 34) Geois Kat 
’Adpodiry, prxia pévror kal tavry, seems to 
mean that the swallow is honoured by the 
gods of the inside of the house, which could 
hardly have been said if the bird only built 
its nest under the eaves. Once more 
Pythagoras said, ‘Do not receive a swallow 
in the house’ (xeAddva oixia wn d€éxov, Jam- 
blichus, Adhort. ad philos. 21; Clemens 
Alexandr., Strom. v.5 § 27, p. 660 ed. 
Potter ; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. viii. 7, 1). 
The words can only have had their full 
meaning if the birds were sometimes allowed 
to build their nests actually within the 
house. 

The modern Greek peasant, I was told, 
is glad when the swallows build in his house, 
for he thinks it lucky. It is reasonable to 
suppose that his ancestors were of the same 
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mind, for a like belief is still deeply rooted 
in the minds of European peasants and of 
some Asiatic peoples. In Germany and 
Austria the belief is very common. For 
example in the Tyrol the blessing of God is 
believed to rest on a house where swallows 
build their nests; and some people leave 
their windows open day and night that the 
birds may fly freely in and out (Zingerle, 
Sitten, Brduche, und Meinungen des Tiroler 
Volkes,2 § 743). In Bohemia swallows are 
had in high honour and people nail boards 
under the eaves to tempt the birds to build 
there (Grohmann, Aberglauben, &c., aus Boh- 
men und Mahren, § 491). Formerly in 
Westphalia on a day in spring when the re- 
turning swallows were looked for, the whole 
family, headed by the father, went to the 
gate to meet them, and threw wide the door 
of the barn that the swallows might fly in 
(Kuhn, Sagen Gebriiuche und Meinungen aus 
Westfalen, ii. p. 71). In Hesse the arrival of 
the first swallow was signalled by a watch- 
man on a tower and then publicly announced 
by the magistrates (Wuttke, Der deutscher 
Volksaberglaube,? § 159). In some parts of 
Lancashire it is thought a happy omen for 
a house when a swallow builds its nest 
about the house or the barn; and woe to 
the little boy who is rash enough to meddle 
with the birds (Harland and Wilkinson, 
Lancashire Folk-lore, p. 143). In Russia the 
same belief is current (Archiv fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Kunde von Russland, herausgeg. 
von Erman, vol. i. 1848, p. 628). The Vot- 
yaks in eastern Russia think (and German 
peasants agree with them) that if they killed 
a swallow their cattle would not thrive. 
They even build nests for the swallows 
(Max Buch, Die Wotyaken, p. 165). Evidence 
to the same effect might be given in handfuls ; 
I will content myself with mentioning that 
the same belief in the luckiness of a swallow 
building its nest under the roof is held by 
Chinese, Japanese, and the Minahassa of 
Celebes (Doolittle, Social life of the Chinese, 
ed. Paxton Hood, p. 572; H. C. St. John, 
Wild Coasts of Nipon, p. 117 ; Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indié, iv. July 1870, p. 11). 

The famous ‘swallow-song,’ which in 
ancient Rhodes children sang from door to 
door, seems certainly to have been meant to 
welcome the heralds of the spring and invite 
them to take up their abode in the house. 
The children sang (Athenaeus, p. 360) : 


‘He has come, he has come, the swallow! 
Happy seasons bringing, 

And happy years ! 

Open, open the door to the swallow !’ 


A similar custom is still observed in 
Greece. On the Ist of March children go 
through the streets singing a spring carol 
and carrying a wooden swallow, which they 
keep turning constantly on a cylinder 
(Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies ii. 
636). 

But it may be asked: If the ancients were 
so glad to see the swallow and so eager to 
welcome him to their homes, why did Pytha- 
goras forbid him the house ? 

It will not do to say that Pythagoras 
was a philosopher who set his face against 
popular superstitions. On the contrary the 
wise saws called ‘the symbols of Pythagoras’ 
are nothing but superstitious rules of con- . 
duct such as are still quite familiar to 
Highland servants in Scotland, Ojebwa 
Indians,and people of that sort (see Folk- 
lore, i. p. 145 sg.). May we then suppose 
that in regard to swallows Pythagoras 
for once deviated into sense? I fear not. 
In popular fancy the swallow has its dark 
as well as its bright side, and if Pythagoras 
shut his door against the bird, it was 
probably because he deemed it a creature of 
ill omen. Some of the ancients certainly 
thought that the swallow boded untimely 
death (Artemidorus, Onirocr..66). In some . 
parts of Germany it is held that where 
swallows build new nests, some one will die 
in that house within the year (Grimm, D/.* 
iii. p. 446). A poor woman in England, 
whose young daughter had just died, re- 
marked to a lady, ‘A swallow lit upon her 
shoulder, ma’am, a short time since, as she 
was walking home from church, and that is 
a sure sign of death’ (Dyer, English Folk-lore, 
p- 69). In Yorkshire if a swallow comes 
down the chimney, it is an omen of death ; 
and in Norfolk, if the swallows gather in 
great numbers about a house, some one in it 
will die and his soul will take flight with 
the swallows (Swainson, Folk-lore of British 
Birds, p. 54). Archbishop Whately says 
that in Ireland the swallow is called ‘the 
devil’s bird’ by the common folk, who hold 
that every man has a certain hair on his head, 
which if a swallow can pick off, the man is 
certainly damned (Henderson, Folk-lore of 
the Northern Counties, p. 123). In some 
parts of Scotland the swallow is thought to 
have a drop of the deil’s blood in it, and in 
Caithness it is called ‘ witch hag’ (Swainson, 
l.c.). The Chewsurs of the Caucasus are of 
opinion that swallows and all other migra- 
tory birds bring sickness with them, and 
that certain precautions are needful to avert 
the baleful influence. The antidote for 
seeing the first swallow is a glass of wine 
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or a nip of brandy (G. Radde, Die Chews’- 
uren und thy Land, p. 111 8q.). 

In conclusion it is hardly necessary to say 
that even if, as I have tried to show, in 
ancient as in modern Greece swallows may 
have been allowed to build their nests on 
the rafters inside the house, it would be 
absurd to suppose that they did not some- 
times build them under the eaves. If any 
proof that they did so were needed, we 


might quote the lines in the Anthology 
(Anthol. Palat. x. 16, 5 sq.), 


Exyova Gaddpors. 


‘The swallow builds her nest under the 
eaves’ &e. 
J. G. Frazer. 


ON SOME USES OF THE AORIST PARTICTPLE. 


In Thue iv. 81 we have: airév Bpacidav 
Bovddpevov padiora Aaxedarpdviot 
kai of Xadxidijs, dvdpa év re 
TH Soxotvra elva és Tra. 
yevopevov. TE yap TapavTixa éavTdov 
dikavov Kal peérpiov és Tas TO 
TOANG K.T.A. 

Dr. Rutherford’s treatment of the passage 
is hardly satisfactory. Considering yevopevov 
= ds torepov éyévero a solecism, he treats the 
words from dvdpa to as an ‘ adscript’ 
and omits them from the text. He does not 
seem to have observed that yap in the next 
sentence is then quite meaningless. The 
moderation of Brasidas and his consequent 
success, referring, as the words és ras modes 
shew, to his conduct in Chalcidicé, cannot 
obviously be the reason either why the La- 
cedaemonians sent him thither on the first 
occasion, or why the Chalcidians wished him 
to come. The supposed adscript must there- 
fore have formed part of the original text, 
unless changes even more considerable are 
to be made. The word yap also forbids us 
to take ééAGe of his original start from 
Peloponnese, and zAciorov...yevdpevov of his 
rescue of Megara, as would otherwise be 
possible. Therefore yevouevov cannot refer 
to time past to the verbs drécreAav, rpoibu- 
piOnoav. It is simply one of the few instances 
of the rule that a purely attributive participle 
(.e. a simple epithet, as distinct from one 
qualifying adverbially another verb) can be 
used without time-reference to the principal 
verb. Professor Goodwin (Moods and Tenses 
§ 152) says ‘ An attributive aorist participle 
occasionally refers to time absolutely past, 
without regard to the time of the verb’: he 
quotes (a) Her. vii. 62, (6) vii. 106, both 
quoted (with (¢) vii. 164) by Professor Camp- 
bell in the Classical Review for November, 
but gives no Attic examples. As examples 
of the corresponding use of the present he 


gives (M. and 7. 141) riv viv Bowriav xadov- 
pernv wxnoay Thue. i. 12, and Dem. ix. 15 
where also viv is closely joined with the 
participle. It will I think be found that the 
usage is limited to the cases where the parti- 
ciple is wnmistakeably attributive, t.e. where 
either we have the article as in (a), (c) or it 
stands with dyyp or similar word in apposition 
asin (6). Its attributive character is further 
emphasized, as a rule, by the addition, as in 
(a), of a contradicting adverb, ¢.e. one shew- 
ing that the participle cannot have regard 
to the main verb. Thus in Thue. iv. 18 we: 
have 6 viv ipiv Kadds exer mpds mpagar, 
kal pyrore vorepov, iv apa pn mOdpevor 
Aire, & evdexerat, Kal 
Ta viv Tpoxwpyoavta Kparnoa, where 
mpoxwpycavra cannot possibly be past to xpa- 
tno. Similarly Dem. xviii, (De Cor.) 171 
(285) (€Badifov av) of petra Tas pe- 
yadas émidécas ériddvres. Another example 
where the participle is substantival is found 
in Dem. xxi. (ce. Midiam) 103 (547) rov 
euobwcaro, where edd. 
read roujcovr’ against authority of Simi- 
larly in Andoc. Myst. 19. 6 droypdwas 
avrov Avdds jv. Thusalso are to be explained 
the instances in WV. and T. 41, which Professor 
Goodwin explains as an exceptional use of 
the imperfect: but there is no analogy 
for this, since the ‘philosophic imperfect’ 
always conveys the notion of twrns out to be, 
was proved to be, or the like. An even more 
striking instance is Dem. xxi. (c. Midiam) 
178 (572) otros 6 rod BeAriorov 
XaptxArcidov, tod dpéavros. Chariclides, 
as the previous sentence shews, was archon 
at the time of the assault mentioned, and 
tov dpgavros must therefore mean ‘who was 
archon.’ Possibly the fact that the present 
dpxwv is used as a substantive may have 
influenced Dem. in his choice of tense. 
Buttmann quotes Xen. Memor. ii. 6. 25 kai 
dpéas movew tiv atpida 
B 


kal yeioa revéaca 
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where however the participle is * instru- 
mental’ and therefore not parallel. A 
striking instance of a future participle used 
without reference to the time of the main 
verb, where it is not even attributive, is 
Eur. Hec. 517 ciwé, xairep ov gira, 
where however ciwé may be considered as 
having necessarily a present reference, owing 
to imperatival notion. The passage in Thuc. 
iv. 81 substitutes dvnp with participle for the 
article with participle as in //. c.: and this 
substitution is almost regular with proper 
names, when reference is made to general 
qualities, and not particular acts. 

All such instances must be carefully 
distinguished from the ‘timeless’ uses of 
the aor. part., which may be tabulated as 
follows :— 

(1) The instrwmental aor. part. Mr. 
Monro (H. G. 77) defines it as expressing 
‘exact coincidence with the action of the 
principal verb.’ Such coincidence cannot 
however be one merely of time, but the 
participle defines the manner, instrument or 
essential circumstances of the action, corre- 
sponding to the uses of the instrumental 
case. In Homer examples are extremely 
common: almost every book will furnish 
several—e.g. II. 856 mrapévn BeByxer, in its 
flight, B. 269 dyxpeiov idwv, A. 508 Kéxder’ 
dioas. In A. 112 kai pev 
Trott yain | dyxAivas we have a 
temporal participle qualifying 
xatéOnxe, yet itself qualified by the instru- 
mental dykhivas. But they are far from 
uncommon in Attic, both verse and prose— 
(i.) Soph. Ant. 171 GdAovro raicavrés te 
kai | wAnyevres (a probable but not absolutely 
certain instance) : (ii.) Eur. Med. 1030 ddAws 
kai xategdvOnv . rovers | oreppas 
éveyxovo’ év GAynddvas: (iii.) Ar. Ran. 
484 dcicaca yap xabeiprucev: (iv.) Thue. i. 
78 dvreAricavtes GAAa érAnpwoav tiv : 
(v.) iv. 92. 7 dv xpy prvnoGervtas...murtevoavTas 

in the confident belief : 
(vi.) iii. 22. 5 (by its fall) yodov 
eroinge. : (vii.) Dem. xx. (c. Leptinem) 70 
(478) yap ob Tupavvida Kal TOUTOV 
Tv Aaxedarpoviwy apxiv 
(Vili.) xix. (de F. 50 (356) rovrous 
mapadovvat yeypage 70 tepov yeayas trois ’Ap- 
dvat: (ix.) xviii. (de Cor.) 
58 (244) 7d pi 
Plato has yeAdoas épy, peduicas fre- 
quently (‘said with a laugh, a smile,’ as dis- 
tinct from pedidv épy = said while smiling) : 
(x.) Phaedo 117 A ovdev yap xepdaivew 
vorepov (xi.) Eur. Or. 104 dos 
Aveaca, and similarly in Il. 655, 925: (xii.) 
Thue. i. 71 BonOyjoare xara tax0s éoBadovtes. 


Other exx. are given by Professor Goodwin 
(iM. and 7. 150), Madvig § 183 rem. 2. 
Instances iv. v. ix. x. xi. seem to shew that 
the restriction of the usage to the ‘action of 
a verb of past time’ is incorrect: érAjpwoav 
in iv. is clearly gnomic. On the other hand 
vii. viii. x. shew that no aorist attraction is 
necessarily at work. Usually the main verb 
is, if not past, an aorist, but x. shews that 
this is not always the case. Even if in this 
passage we adopt the v. J, xepdavciv, and thus 
(treating éy as aorist) bring all these in- 
stances into conformity with Dr. Wheeler’s 
rule with regard to rvyxdvw, AavOave, 
that ‘the aorist participle, when combined 
with the present or imperfect, cannot coincide 
with the verb in time’ (J. and 7. 146), we 
cannot thus deal with Pl. Rep. 367 B as 
dvvapar padiora kaTateivas 

The usage of the quasi-auxiliaries ¢6avw, 
tvyxavw, AavOdévw, where either verb may be 
in aor, part. (but only usually where the 
other is also aor.); of the aor. part. with 
and of dyvoas, are merely special 
cases of the general rule. 

Many participles which appear at first 
sight to be instrumental, or which appear 
even to be exceptional uses of the aorist ina 
vague present sense, turn out on examination 
to be (certainly or possibly) instances of the 
‘culminating’ sense of the aorist (Hom. Gir. 
75, 78), eg. B. 772 xetr’ dropnvicas. This 
may be the case with the Platonic xarareivas 
quoted above, bnt probably not. 

Two passages have been (I think) mistaken 
by eminent scholars, through neglect of this 
usage. In Solon’s Elegy, apud Dem. xix. 
L.) 255 (423), we have xpdvy 
mavtws is here gnomic 
and Shilleto ‘threw it out as a query,’ 
that drorwapevy = HAGE Kai drericaro. 
The participle is of course instrumental 
and the sense ‘comes in vengeance’ gives just 
what is required. The other instance is more 
difficult. In Soph. 0.C. 716 & 8 einperpos 
éxrayN’ xepol | 
Professor Jebb says of raparropeva, 

‘if from zaparéroua it could be only aorist, 
which the sense excludes.’ He therefore 
takes it from rapdérrw closely with yepot and 
translates ‘apt to men’s hands.’ But the 
present is singularly out of place: an oar 
does not, or should not, move while being 
grasped by the hand: nor-.is there any 
special point in the tense, if we take zapa- 
as imperfect : whatis required is aorist 
or (better) perfect. On the other hand zapa- 
from is absolutely right 
if taken as instrumental with Opdcxer: ‘leaps 
in its flight past’ describes exactly what an 
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oar does, from the point of view of those on 
board. 

(2) The aorist participle is used sub- 
stantivally with the article without any past 
sense, giving the idea of the agent, as the 
aor. inf. gives the idea of the action, in its 
simplest form. Thus in Thue. i. 69 we have 
ob yap 6 SovAwadpevos, dvvdpevos 
pev be, dpa : 
and in Aesch. P. V. 213 rods bre p- 
oxévras xpareiv. In the former passage 
the aphoristic character of the sentence for- 
bids us to interpret 6 dovAwcdpevos = he who 
has enslaved us. In the second such an 
interpretation, though possible, is not likely : 
= the victors. Perhaps 7 
rexovoa etc. really belong to this class, though 
the meaning of the word makes the temporal 
sense necessarily possiblein all cases. Possibly 
also Aesch. Ag. 324 trav dAdvrwy Kal Kpary- 
oavTwv. 

The instances quoted above as illustrative 
of Thue. iv. 81 may most of them be classed 
under this head: and such ambiguity is 
necessary in nearly all instances where the 
main verb is not gnomic or future ; in all 
other cases ‘the murderer’ is necessarily 
also ‘he who has killed.’ This ambiguity 
is only absent (a) where dvjp is used, (6) in 
‘such cases as Dem. xxi. 178, where the 
present participle is in Common use as a sub- 
stantive. But it seems best to treat the 
participle as past in all cases where this is 
possible, though in cases like Andoc. Myst. 
19 (where no qualifying object or adverb is 
present) the ‘substantival’ view is almost 
equally probable. 

(3) After repuopav and similar verbs the 
participle may stand in the aorist without 
reference to past time, corresponding to the 
prolative use of the aor. inf. To the exx. 
given in M. and T. 148, 885 may be added 
Andoe. Myst. 53 éxeivous drobavovras adixws 
mepudeiv, 58 mepudciv droAdpevov Kal Tov 


(4) Professor Goodwin includes épav under 


the same rule. But the cases are not quite 
parallel, since zepupéy has an acquired 
prolative force, corresponding in sense to 
éav, which is normally quite absent in the 
simple verb. No convincing example is 
quoted to shew this ‘timeless’ force where 
the sense of ‘allow’ is absent. In Z. 284 
keivov may equally well 
mean ‘see that he has gone down’ and 
similarly in Plat. Rep. 553 A. This ambi- 
guity is almost, if not quite, inevitable, the 
meaning of the aor. part., on Professor 
Goodwin’s view, being only suitable where it 
1s open to us to consider it a past tense. On 


general grounds there seems no reason for 
separating épav with aor. from ériorapat with 
aor.: in Soph. Ant. 476, 477 we have them 
in successive lines, and if one aor. is temporal 
the other must also be so. Nor is any use 
of inf. possible prolatively after épav (except 
= allow) on analogy of which the tense 
could be explained. The distinction (easiest 
to see in English in the present) between 
seeing a thing while it happens and seeing that 
a thing happens is rather a nice one and I 
can hardly believe that the Greeks had two 
sets of usages to correspond, though the 
double constructions of dxovw, muvOdvopa, 
aicbdvopa (M. and T. 886) support this 
view. These verbs, however, are not on the 
same footing. Though, as stated above, one 
cannot see that a thing is happening without 
seeing it while it happens, the same is not 
true of hearing or perceiving in a more 
general sense. Nor is the distinction in the 
aorist really easier, though in one sense it is 
a past tense, and in the other not ; though 
I saw him die is not equivalent to J saw that 
he had died, yet the latter can be said wher- 
ever the former is possible. The non-tem- 
poral character of the aor. after dxovw is 
placed beyond question by examples like 
Soph. 0.C. 1645, rovatra 
cionxovoapev. But certain instances are 
hardly possible where the gen. denotes thing 
heard about not person heard from. Thus 
we ovk av yevopévov Tore ev 
tov Towvrov aicbécba, Plat. Rep. 440 B, 
may mean ‘never perceived such a thing as 
having happened in yourself,’ though the other 
is perhaps the more natural interpretation. 
In fact no examples that I have seen prove 
this non-temporal usage for Attic prose at 
all, though there is no reason whatever for 
questioning it in Homer and the Tragedians. 
Indeed in Homer it is probable that the aor. 
after épav is normally non-temporal. In 
Homer the aor. inf. is similarly used after 
dypi, not as a past tense, eg. B. 171, pypi 
= I state the accomplish- 
ment of all, where the accomplishment is, as 
a matter of fact, future. If no instances of 
the non-temporal aor. are found in’ Prose, 
those in Tragedy should be regarded as 
‘Homericisms’ or (less probably) survivals 
of pre-Attic syntax. 

(5) In Homer we get a few instances of 
the aor. part. used quite ‘timelessly’ in an 
attributive sense, chiefly in fixed phrases : e.g. 
mepitopevov éevavrod as in A 248, of pev 
dvoopévov ‘Yrepiovos a 24, and with preposi- 
tions as és Karadivra, dpa Hediw 
xatadvvrt. Professor Goodwin (M. and 7’. 
149, 829 6.) would extend this usage to 
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Attic: ‘the aor. part. loses its reference 
to past time also in the peculiar construction 
in which the participle with its noun has the 
force of the infinitive with its subject.’ 
Classen in his excursus on Thue. iv. 63. 2 
raises the question why it is that Greek con- 
. structions of the post urbem conditam type 
are so rare. I believe the answer to be this : 
in Attic Greek, both in verse and prose, such 
constructions are only possible where the noun 
could stand alone with the preposition with the 
same, or virtually the same, meaning ; where, 
in fact, the participle only defines a phrase 
possible independently. It is obvious that 
this necessarily applies to all cases of ézi 
used of sequence with words denoting time 
or events. The same is true of pera with 
nouns which imply something happening, and 
pronouns referring to them: pera Adyov 
pnbevra. Plat. Symp. 198 B is possible, because 
pera Adyov is possible in the same sense. 
Similarly pera ratra Awdyoavra in Thue. ii. 
49. 4 = after this, when it had abated. It 
is also obvious where éi with gen. means ‘in 
the time of’ and a proper name with part. 
follows. Such instances as Dem. xviii. (de 
Cor.) 32 8a rovrovs meobévras and 57 
ard TovTwv égeraLouevwv also come under the 
rule. In Thue. iii. 1, dua 76 oitw dxuafovrs, 
city is treated as itself implying a date: cf. 
tpaywoois xawois. An apparent exception, 
at first glance, is Thuc. vi. 33 pera Svpaxov- 
oas But the sentence is @ovxdijs 
de Kai of Xadxudis Nagov dpynbévres 
pera Supaxovoas Acovrivous 

..oixiLover, A Greek could say pera Supaxov- 
Acovrivous oixi{over or even 
pera uvpaxovaas Aecovrivovs oixiLovor (five 
years after Syracuse they founded Leontini), 
but could not have said pera Svpaxovoas areé- 
Gavov and therefore not peri Supaxovoas oi- 
Similarly pera Kvpov 
drobavévra aréfave is possible, but dzé- 
mXevoe would not be. The principle of the 
Accusativus de quo makes the same rule 
applicable to cases of acc. with part. and 
instances of the nom. as subject present no 
difficulty. In Thue. iv. 47. 2 we have éwe- 
AdBovro rod Tovovrov obx OTpaTy- 
yot ’AOnvaiwv Kxarddydor dvres..., much as 
we might say ‘The Athenian generals, by 
their evident reluctance..., aided the plot,’ 
without implying that they had any actual 
share i in it. Similarly in Thue. iii. 20. 1, 76 
citw éméfovro. If this rule can 
be maintained, it follows that the participle 
in such phrases is in Attic necessarily 
temporal, the resemblance of pera Svpaxovoas 
oixurGeicas to pera Sup. being 
chiefly one of meaning. This rule will also 


account for the comparative rarity of the 
construction. That the Attic limitation does 
not apply to Homer, the above instances 
shew: and Hat. i. 34 pera oixdpevov 
véweois peyddyn Kpoicov can only be re- 
conciled with it by treating SoAwva as equi- 
valent to a date (after Solon’s time, when he 
had gone), a somewhat violent expedient. 
But in Attic I have seen no exceptions. 

The above are the regular timeless usages 
of the aorist. I know of no Attie instauce 
which cannot be brought within the above 
limitations except cvveAdvre and 
ovveAdvre This may be a survival of an 
earlier more extensive usage ; or it is just 
possible to take it temporally ‘having summed 
up’: or again it may be modelled on the 
regular instrumental A€yo. An 
Homeric instance of a somewhat isolated 
kind is K.. 246 rovrov omopevowo, where 
however the genitive absol. expresses the 
essential condition of what follows. But I 
know of no other ‘timeless’ gen. absol., 
however strongly causal. It is erroneous to 
suppose that the aor. implies any idea of 
suddenness in any of these usages: the 
instrumental aor. is sometimes so interpreted. 
Thus érece paxov in x 163 means simply 
‘fell with a cry’ not ‘with a sudden cry’ 
or ‘with a singlecry.’ yeAdoas én has been 
translated ‘ burst out laughing and said,’ but 
we cannot on this principle translate pediudcas 
égy. The aor. simply avoids stating con- 
tinuity or contemporaneousness and so is 
restricted to the instrumental sense. These 
usages are doubtless a survival of the earlier 
participle corresponding to the original aorist- 
present : 

originally , : Baivor :: \ : Bas. 
still has both presents and gas 
is usually treated as an aor. part. As the 
aorist-present dropped out of use or when 
remaining in use was assimilated in meaning 
to the commoner continuous-present (as some 
philologists hold to be the case with short- 
vowel presents like dyw), the aorist part. was 
more and more regarded as the part. of the 
past tense and the original timeless sense only ~ 
remained in certain stereotyped usages. This 
is the only possible solution of (1) the far 
wider Homeric use, (2) the apparently capri- 
cious uses which we find in Attic. And the 
principle of non-ambiguity, so important 
with regard to aor. inf. (being, in fact, the 
probable criterion in the cases dealt with by 
W. T. Lendrum in the Class. Rev. for March 
last), was operative here also in fixing the 
limits of the use. 

FRraNnK CARTER. 
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In the note of Prof. Campbell (Classical 
Review iv. 9, p. 425) on yevopevov = ds vore- 
pov tovrwv éyévero (Thue. iv. 81), additional 
examples are cited from Herodotus only, 
and this use of the aorist participle is 
spoken of in terms which imply that there 
might be doubt concerning the genuineness 
of the examples ; and Dr. Rutherford’s note, 
referred to by Prof. Campbell, clearly 
implies that he even considers the example in 
Thue. iv. 81 entirely anomalous. In Good- 
win’s Moods and Tenses 152 the idiom is 
explicitly stated, but here too the only 
examples cited are two of the three from 
Herodotus mentioned by Prof. Campbell. 
In view of all this it may be worth while 
to call attention to the fact that the aorist 
participle is freely so employed in Attic 
prose, whenever occasion calls for it. Cf. 
Thue. i. 3. 4 obv ds Exacta 


Veranni, omnibus e meis amicis 
Antistans mihi milibus trecentis, 
Venistine domum ad tuos Penates 
Fratresque unanimos anumque matrem ? 


Anumque Faernus, vulgo. But the MSS. 
uno animo sanamque or suamque. I think 
anumque is rude: anus in Latin was as un- 
complimentary as ‘old woman’ in English ; 
there is no aurea, or pia, or dulcis here to 
soften it down. At any rate a complimen- 
tary epithet balancing wnanimos is more 
natural, and bonamque is in my opinion what 
Catullus wrote. Bona is the stock epithet 
of mater in Catullus. 6 is more than once 
corrupted into w in the MSS. of Catullus: o 
into a: hence, s preceding, swonamque 
changed to either sanamque or suamque. 


X. 27. 


‘Mane me,’ inquii puellae, 
Istud quod modo dixeram, me habere, 
Fugit me ratio: meus sodalis 
Cinna est Gaius: is sibi paravit.’ 


It seems strange that this passage has not 
been used as an argument that Catullus’s 
praenomen was Gaius. If it was, the joke 
of this passage is that Catullus excuses his 
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ves Kata Te GAAnAWY Kal 
gipravtes torepov mpd 
tov expagav. Id. ii. 49. 2 
tre Tots wAcioow evériTTE KEVH, 
évowWotca Trois pev pera Tatra dw 
Tos Kal TOAD vorepov. Lys. xxx. 
12 Xdrypos Kai Xpéuwv, of tpidxovra 
yevopevor, ody trip dpylopevor 
KAcopavros xatyydpouv, «.7.€. On this last 
Frohberger remarks: ‘Der Zusatz von 
toerepov oder pera ratra scheint entbehrlich ; 
die hervorragendste und allbekannte Eigen- 
schaft des Chremon als Mitglieds des Dreis- 
sigercollegiums wird vom Standpunkt der 
Gegenwart aus zur Charakterisierung des 
Mannes hervorgehoben.’ Other examples 


of the aorist and of the analogously used 
present (chiefly with viv) might be cited. 
Mitton W. Humpnreys. 
Oniversity of Virginia, 


slip of memory by the fact that his friend 
Cinna had the same praenomen as himself. 
‘It’s not Gaius Catullus I meant: it’s Gaius 
Cinna.’ Else why the emphatic position of 
Cinna? Why is the praenomen separated 
from it? Why given at all? 


LIX. 


Bononiensis Rufa rufum fellat 

Uxor Meneni, saepe quam in sepulcretis 
Vidistis ipso rapere de rogo cenam, 

Cum devolutum ex igne prosequens panem 
Ab semiraso tunderetur ustore. 


Rufulum or rufulum is generally read for 
rufum, and Bononiensis is taken as nomina- 
tive. It is in my judgment certainly accu- 
sative (cf. 58, 5). We should therefore read 
rufuli, which is nearer rufum than rufulum 
is. /is often undistinguishable from 7, and 
from one of the strokes of an m, n, or u. 


LXVIII. 101. 


Ad quam tum properans fertur simu/ undi- 
que pubes 
Graeca penetrales deseruisse focos, 
Ne Paris abducta gavisus libera moecha 
Otia pacato degeret in thalamo. 


Simul is not in the MSS. It is difficult 
to see how it could have dropped out, and it 
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is difficult to see what other word to substi- 
tute for it, keeping wndique. I daresay the 
verse may haye run : 


Ad quam tum properans fertur wi vindice 
pubes 
Graeca, &c. 


vi vindice properans : ‘hastening with powers 
to the rescue.’ Cf. Ov. Her. viii. 7 of Her- 
mione ‘abducta’: non sum sine vindice, and 
Her. ix. 14 vindicibus viribus. Vi would 
naturally fall out before vindice, and vindice, 
near as it is to wndique, might have readily 
passed into the latter word when the absence 
of vi deprived vindice of construction. 


Lesbia mi praesente viro mala plurima dicit: 
Hoc illi fatuo maxima laetitia est. 
Mule nihil sentis: si nostri oblita taceret, 
Sana esset: nunc quod gannit et oblo- 
quitur 
Non solum meminit, sed quae multo acrior 
est res 
Irata est: hoc est, uritur et loquitur. 


For sana the MSS. have sanna or samia ; 
and this is another case of / disappear- 
ing: for the corruption points to salua rather 
than sana, and there is something to be 
gained by the change: for salva is ‘safe,’ 
‘heart-whole’ from the husband’s point of 
view. Cf. Propertius’s Penelope poterat bis 
denos salva per annos Vivere. 

For the last line I propose: | Irata est: 
hoc aestu uritur et coguitur. Cf. Virg. Aen. 
4. 564: varioque irarum fluctuat aestu. 
4. 532: magnoque trarum fiuctuat aestu. 
Ovid, Art. Amat. 3. 543: validoque perwrimur 
aestu. Met. 7. 817: relevare velis quibus 
urimur, aestus. Virg. Aen. 9. 798: mens 
exuestuat ira. Ovid, Met. 6. 623: tacitaque 
exaestuat ira. The elision is defended by 
77. 4 and other passages. If aestu is right, 
coqguitur of Dousa and others is probably 
right also: cf. Virg. Aen. 7. 345: Femineae 
ardentem curaeque iraeque coguebant. 


LXXXIV. 5. 
This may contain a similar loss of /. 


Credo, sic mater, sic liber avunculus ejus 
Sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 


Liber may perhaps be a corruption of 
Umber (aber, uber, liber). This suggestion, 
I now see, has been made by Schmidt. 


CXVI. 


Saepe tibi studioso animo verba ante re- ' 
quirens, 

Carmina uti possem wertere Battiadae, 
Qui te lenirem nobis neu conarere 

Tela infesta mihi mittere in usque caput, 
Hune video mihi nunc frustra sumptum esse 

laborem, 

Gelli, nec nostras hic valuisse preces. 
Caetra nos tela ista tua evitabimus apta : 

At fixus nostris tu dabis supplicium. 


1. wenante V. uerba ante scripsi. uerba 
is very commonly corrupted into wera, and 
wera ante might easily pass into uenante. 1 
formerly conjectured wernacla: it seems to 
me imperative that reguirens should have 
an accusative after it. I can find no instance 
of requirere ut. 2. mittere V. wertere scripsi. 
What was to hinder Catullus from sending 
the poems of Callimachus to his friend? It 
is evident he was seeking for words to trans- 
late them. JMittere occurs in this place of 
the verse two lines below: hence it was in- 
troduced here. 4. telis infesta mitteremus- 
queV. 5. hine V. 7. Contra V. Caetra 
seripsi. Is contra adverb, or preposition ? 
If the former, it is absolute nonsense. There 
is no antithesis to the preceding. If a pre- 
position, we should have to read something 
like acta at the end of the verse: but would 
such a large development of the idea be toler- 
able? ‘those darts of yours driven against 
us’! and then the bare statement evitabimus. 
How? I suggest caetra: ‘I shall parry 
those darts of yours with a light shield.’ 7. 
euitabimus V, wrongly changed to ewitamus 
by many. The corruption is in the next 
word: amitha O, amicta G. apta ‘handy,’ 
‘light,’ may possibly be right: but it is very 
uncertain. Compare Tac. Agr. 36, where it 
is stated that the Britons avoided (vitabant) 
the darts of the Romans with caetrae, 

Some of the following suggestions may 
possibly be right: 31, 13: vos quoque 
uvidae lacus undae. 62, 29: quae pepigere 
ipsi. 66, 59: diues ibi. 68, 168: si nobis 
is datur usu (dative). 99, 11: infesto tradere 
mori. 

A. PaLMer. 
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NOTES ON FESTUS AND NONIUS. 


Paul. ex Fest. p. 3,1. 1,8.v. Awitiosi (I quote 
from De Ponor’s recentedition and refer to his 
numbering of pages): wnde ‘aaites’ mulieres 
sive viridicebantur una agentes. The MSS. 
have dit instead of viri in this line, and five 
lines below, s.v. Awamenta : quae a Saliis 
sacerdotibus canebantur in universos hominest 
composita. Nam in deos singulos versus ficti 
a nominibus eorum appellabantur, ut Ianuli, 
TIunonii, Minervii, they have homines where 
we should expect deos. These two corruptions 
evidently go together. The easiest way to ex- 
plain them is to suppose that the true read- 
ing is in 1. 1 sive homines dicebantur, and in 
line 6 in universos deos composita. In the MS. 
of Festus used by Paulus, which we know 
to have been very like the Naples MS. of 
Festus, the words homines and deos were 
probably in these lines expressed by con- 
tractions, just as we have the word meminit 
expressed by the contraction m. in the 
Naples MS. (e.g. pp. 324, 346 of de Ponor’s 
edition). The full forms had been subse- 
quently added in the margin, and these 
marginal expansions were inserted by a 
copyist in the text but at their wrong places. 
It may be objected that homines is not the 
word to be used in antithesis with mudieres. 
But no such antithesis is intended. All 
that is stated is that the word amites had 
been used in early literature in two/ways, 
(1) of importunate women, (2) of persons, 
men or women, who had formed a league or 
conspiracy. To the passages quoted by Prof. 
Nettleship in connection with the word in 
his Contributions to Latin Leaxicography, p. 
391, add the gloss from the Glossae Nomi- 
num, p. 566 G. anwicia (al. anxitia) : mere- 
trix. 

Paul. p. 4, lL. 7.—Ambegni. This word 
appears in a slightly different form in Varro 
LL. 7,31: ambiegna bos apud augures quam 
circum dliae hostiae constituuntur, and in 
Glossaries (Léwe Prodromus, p. 377): am- 
bignae oves : ex utraque parte agnos habentes. 


If the word comes, as it seems to do, from 


ambi and agnus, the likely form is ambegnus, 
and not, as Georges makes it, ambiegnus, for 
ambi loses its vowel in composition before a 
vowel (e.g. ambages), and short a is weakened 
to e in close syllables in compounds (con- 
scendo, occento, peregre). 

tb. 1. 27. Aliuta antiqui dicebant pro aliter.— 
This is a formation from alius on the analogy 
of ita from is. Georges should not mark 
the u long. 

Paul. p. 5, 1, 31. 
batur, quasi altus in tellure,. . 


sive quod 


aleretur telis.—A simpler explanation is that 
the word means ‘the little nursling,’ and 
alludes to the story of the Wolf and the 
Twins. 

Paul. p. 6,122. Aware nominare.—The 
Philoxenus Glossary has anawant évopafovow. 
The word in Paulus’ epitome stands among 
a group of glosses beginning with the 
letters ant- (antigerio, antehac, anteurbana, 
antarium, antipagmenta, antefixa). Perhaps 
the true form in the Philoxenus Glossary, 
and the word discussed in the original work 
of Verrius, was antaxant, derived by Verrius 
from ante and awxare (cf. awamenta). It is a 
question whether the Philoxenus gloss did 
not originally read zpoovopafovew, and was 
changed by a copyist who mistook zpo- for 
the Latin pro. 

Paul. p. 7,1.19. <Acupedius dicebatur, cui 
praecipuum erat in currendo acumen pedum. 
The Philoxenus Glossary has aquipedium : 
Cyrillus Glossary acuped- 
ium, while the MSS. reading in the Glossary 
of Placidus is acupedum velocitate pedum ag- 
mine. Allthese seem torefertothe same 
Aeydpevov in some ancient writer. The last 
should read: acupedium a velocitate pedum 
agmine (? acumine) : and the original gloss of 
Verrius was probably of some similar form. 
In writing the gloss Paulus mistook the Nom. 
Sing. Neut. acupedium foran Acc. Sing. Masc., 
and placed at the head of the sentence the 
imaginary acupedius. Similarly on p. 171, 
1, 4 we have naucus (Nom. Masc.) of Paulus 
where Festus (p. 170, 1. 6) has naweum (Ace. 
Neut.). 

Paul. p. 39,1. 2. Cloelia familia a Cloniot, 
Aeneae comite, est appellata. Read a Clovio. 
The oldest form of Cloelius was *Clovilios. as 
that of Julius was *Jovilios. We find Cloulio- 
in C.L.L. 1.1297 Protogenes Cloul [et] Suavet 
heicet situst mimus. Another form of 
Cloelia is Cluilia, and the Greek transcrip- 
tion is KAowia. The name of which it is 
a derivative occurs as Cluvius, and I sus- 
pect that the name originally meant ‘ famous,’ 
‘ glorious,’ cf. the gloss cluvior : nobilior. 

Paul. p. 50, 1 12. Dium antiqui ex 
Graeco appellabant ut a deo ortum et diurnum 
sub caelo lumen, dé rod Avs. A comparison 
with p. 52,1. 30 Dium quod sub caelo est 
extra tectum ab Love dicebatur. . et Dius 
heroum aliquis ab Iove genus ducens makes 
one inclined to substitute et for ut, so that 
dius would be stated to mean (1) sprung 
from Jupiter, (2) the open air. The correc- 
tion however cannot be said to be neces- 
sitative (cf. p. 53, 1. 17, s.v. Diwm fulgur). 
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Paul. p. 83,1. 20. Liwabundus iter libere 
ac prolixe faciens.—This is a difficult word 
to explain. Other Glossaries (see Liéwe 
Prodr. p. 275) have luxabundus : voluptuosus, 
It seems natural with Liwe to connect the 
two words, and yet it is unlikely that the ¢ 
of lixabundus, prolixus, liquor, O. Ir. fliuch, 
could interchange with the w of /uxabundus, 
luxus, Avyifw, The late Greek = 
luxuria, quoted by Ducange may take its « 
from Aciyw, Aixvos. It is on the whole safest 
to suppose either that there were two words 
lixabundus and luxabundus, or that some 
Grammarians proposed to spell /uaabundus 
with an ¢ to suit their theory that the word 
was connected with prolixus. 

Paul. p. 87, 1. 25. Meliosem meliorem 
dicebant.—The MSS. have WMeltom. The 
corruption is easily explained if we suppose 
Festus’ gloss to have begun with the word 
Melios, which in the MS. used by Paulus 
was wrongly written Meltos. Paulus rewrote 
the gloss, putting the word in the Acc. 
Case, which he made Meltom. 

Paul. p. 88, 1. 7, 8.v. Minorem Delum: 
Unde Lucilius: ‘Inde Dicarchitum populos 
Delumque minorem.’ For Diciarchicum of 
the MSS. read, not Dicarchitum. but Dice- 
architum, the letter e standing for the Greek 
at of Atxaapyirav, and making one syllable 
with the following a. 

Paul. p. 280, 1. 22. Praecia dicebant, qui 
a flaminibus praemittebantur, ut denuntiarent 

opificibus, manus abstinerent ab opere. In 
' «Part II.’ of this book we have a corre- 
sponding gloss of Festus (p. 324, 1. 20), 
Praeciamitatores dicuntur qui Flaminibus 
Diali, Quirinali, Martiali antecedent? excla- 
mant fere hist publicis, ut homines abstineant 
se opere. The word can hardly be anything 
else than praeclamitatores, from prae and 
the frequentative of clamo. If this be so 
we must suppose the / to have been miswrit- 
ten z in the archetype of the Naples MS. 
of Festus and of the copy used by Paulus 
both in ‘Part I.’ and in ‘Part II’ In 
‘Part Il.’ Paulus faithfully reproduces the 
reading of his copy; praeciamitatores (p. 325, 
1. 7). “In ‘ Part 1” , thinking -mitatores to be 
a gloss, he suppresses it and writes praecia. 

Fest. p. 356, 1. 3. Rupitiast XI. signifi- 
cat damnum dederit (Miiller’s edition has 
Rupitias in XII.). Paulus in his careless 
fashion replaces the Acc. Pl. by a Nom. Sing. 
Rupitia damnum dederit significat. The 
phrase used in the XII. Tables may have 
been an Acc. Pl. of an -ia Stem with ire 
(like injitias ire, suppetias ire), perhaps 
rupitias issit or rupias tt. 

Nonius p. 9 (I quote L. Miiller’s text 


and Mercier’s numbering of the pages).— 
Mutus onomapoeia est incertae vocis quasi 
mugitus, nam.mu (MSS. mutus) sonus est 
proprie, qui intellectum non habet. For nam 
mutus of the MSS. read nam muttus, a loan- 
word according to Prof. L. Havet from the 
Greek (muttus = piOos). Its Acc. Case is 
found in the Scholia to Persius i. 119, me 
muttire nefas| proverbialiter dicitur. dicimus 
‘muttum nullum’ id est nullum emiseris ver- 
bum, and in the Philoxenus Glossary, mut- 
tum: ypv. The word appears also in 
Romance, e.g. French mot, a form which 
indicates a Latin original mittus and not 
mitus: but I have not been able to find 
the authority for Lewis and Short’s quota- 
tion: ‘non audet dicere muttum : Lucil.’ 

Non. p. 48, s.v. Parocos : Varro Sesquulixe : 
hic enim omnia erat idem sacerdos praetor 
parocos denique idem senatus idem populus 
caput (so the MSS.). 

Populus means the comitia as opposed to 
the senatus, the éxxAnoia as opposed to the 
Bovdyn. The last word caput was properly 
removed from the text by Mr. Onions (Jowr- 
nal of Philoloyg XVI. 168). He points out 
that in the Florence MS. it is written with 
a capital, so as to look like a later addition, 
and he considers it a marginal gloss on the 
word proboscis in the next lemma but one. 
It is more likely that it was the indication 
of a new paragraph, and that a parallel cor- 
ruption is to be found on p. 67, s.v. Paren- 
tactoe: Varro de compositione Satwrarum: 
parentactoe adsunt mulierque mulier Venus 
caput, where, as on p. 48, the word caput is 
the word immediately preceding the new 
lemma. (Is mulier Venus in the second pas- 
sage a gloss 4) 

Non. p. 62, Livarum: lixam namque 
aquam veteres vocaverunt ; unde ‘elixum’ 
dicimus aqua coctum. lixa etiam cinis dicitur 
vel umor cinert mixtus ; nam etiamnunc id 
genus lexivum vocatur.—The words lixaetiam 
have become Jia: etiam in the MSS. ; and on 
the strength of the MS. corruption in this 
passage, and of a misprint of Quicherat’s in 
p- 48, s.v. elixum: nam ‘lixam’ (Quicherat 
lixem) aquam veteres dixerunt, the ‘ghost 
word’ dix has found its way into Latin 
Dictionaries. ixa is however the right 
reading in both passages, as Mr. Onions 
pointed out in the Journal of Philology, vol. 
XI. p. 83, 85, and has two meanings (1) 
water, (2) lye. The ¢ in liza, elixus is short, 
as we see from the Romance words, e.g. 
Italian Jesso, boiled meat, lessare, to boil, 
and from the late Latin form in the MSS. 
of the passage on p. 62. The word comes 
from the root VLIQU, Lat. liquor, liquor, 
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liquo, Old Irish fliuch, Old Welsh gulip, 
wet. (See Wharton, Htyma Latina, p. 54, 
liquo.) 

Non. p. 139, s.v. Minitabiliter—In the 

quotation from the Aeneadae of Accius: 

calletit vocé canora 
Sremitté peragrant minitdabiliter, 

where L. Miiller reads Gallet, the true read- 
ing is clearly Ribbeck’s Caleti, the name of 
a Gaulish tribe. The word makes an ana- 
paest, being derived from the Gaulish calet-, 
Welsh caled, O. Ir. calath, ‘hard,’ and means 
literally ‘the hardy warriors.’ Both Caleti 
and Caletes are quoted by Georges, but are 
wrongly marked with long e. 

Non. p. 151, 8.v. Portisculus: Ennius 
Annalium lib. VII. : tusante tenentes (so the 
MSS.).—Read, not tosam ante tenentes, as has 
been proposed, but tusam ante tenentes. 
Ennius used the form frus for frons, accord- 
ing to Charisius, p. 130 K, and Ausonius 
Technopaegn. 159, and why not tusa for 
tonsa ? 

Non. p. 427, s.v. Priores et Primores : Tur- 
pilius Demetrio ; sandélio innixa digitulis pri- 


méribus (MSS. apparently digitis). Varro 
Armorum iudicio : ut in litore cancri digitulis 
primoribus stare (MSS. apparently digiti- 
bus).—The four syllabled form digitibus is 
required by the metre for the line of 
Turpilius, but the ordinary form digitis will 
suit the prose passage of Varro. It ismuch 
simpler to suppose that the MSS. have 
transposed the two words than that the 
same form digitulis was corrupted into digi- 
tis in one line and digitibus in the next. 
Non. p. 518, sv. Derepente: Ennius 
Phoenice :; tbi tum derepénte ex alto in sdlswm 
despexit mare-—The MSS. have in altum. 
If any change is needed we should rather 
read saltum, the old form of salswum. With 
regard to these older Perf. Pass. Participles 
in -tus, the fact that the form /fartus is the 
origin of the Spanish (harto, crammed), 
Portuguese, and Catalonian, farsus of the 
Provencal, French, and Italian words (Ital. 
farsetto, a stuffed doublet), would indicate 
200-120 B.c, as the date when the younger 
forms supplanted the older in ordinary 
Latin. W. M. Linpsay. 


ON THE QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Mr. Cross’s note on the above subject 
demands notice. He infers from the 

ment of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion 
with Justin, the Fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse in adopting the word éfexévrycav 
in a quotation from Zechariah that the 
common source was an older translation. 
The argument has really no weight what- 
ever. 

First as to Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, their agreement in this as in a 
thousand other instances is due to the simple 
fact that the two latter adopted Aquila’s 
rendering. It would be just as reasonable 
to explain the agreement of Coverdale, the 
Genevan and the Authorized Version in a 
particular rendering by supposing that they 
all borrowed from an earlier source. 

Next the fact that the same reading is 
found in several MSS. of the Septuagint 
does not afford the smallest presumption 
that it was derived from any source earlier 
than Aquila. Every student of the Septua- 
gint knows that the chief cause of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the genuine text is 
the fact that the renderings of other transla- 
tors, especially those above named, have been 
introduced into the text sometimes in place 
of the genuine reading, very often in addi- 
tion to it. The last is a comparatively 


simple case. Lagarde lays down the sound 
principle that where one of two renderings 
agrees with the Massoretic text and the 
other does not, the latteris to be regarded 
as the original LXX. Even more axiomatic 
is the rule that where one of two alternative 
readings is known to be Aquila’s or Theodo- 
tion’s, this is not the genuine LXX. reading. 
Both these rules are applicable to the present 
case and there is no room for any question 
as to xatwpxjoavro being the genuine 
LXX. Dr. Hatch’s suggestion that the 
Jews substituted this reading for the original 
éfexévrnoav, thus departing from the Mas- 
soretic text, is utterly preposterous. 

And this would be true even were Dr. 
Hatch’s facts correct, but they are not. 
Amongst the MSS. cited he specifies two as 
‘of authority,’ viz. 26 and 86. Now 26 has 
both readings in the text: therefore, even if 
we had no other witness, we should be justi- 
fied in concluding (by Lagarde’s rule) that 
dv was the genuine LXX. 
rendering. Several of the other authorities 
cited jhave also both readings, notably the 
Aldine text. Mr. Cross has very naturally 
adopted Dr. Hatch’s statement, but how Dr. 
Hatch himself came to quote his authorities 
so incorrectly I donot venture to conjecture. 
As to 86, this is indeed a valuable MS., 
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valuable because it gives so many of the 
renderings of the Hexaplar translators, 
sometimes even arranged in columns as in 
the Hexapla itself. In the present case it 
actually asserts that the reading of the LX X. 
is dv’ év xatwpyjoayro and proceeds to give 
Theodotion’s rendering. I quote its note 
from Montfaucon. dv@’ dv 
pev ot O'. 6 Ocodoriwy Kai 
oapeba Ort éxi ot Td “EBpac- 


Kov kal ov TO év TH Kown But it 
may be asked, How then is the agreement 
of the Hexaplar translators with the Fourth 
Gospel accounted for? There is really no 
difficulty. The Hebrew word was rendered 
éxxevrew by the LXX. in several other places, 
and there was no more natural or obvious 
rendering. As far as this passage is con- 
cerned then there is no indication of the 
existence of another recension of the LXX. 
earlier than Aquila. T. K, 


APPARATUS CRITICUS AD CICERONIS LIBROS DE NATURA DEORUM. 


II. 

1 Qeuecum A 2 sum J || 3 indesertum 
A! indissertum B || 5 nec om. J! || 7 lucidium 
C™ || § 2, s malem A! || qua loquentia 3! || 10 
uadam (?) A? || 11 et acad. 12 aueo] C? abeo 
AB'F" habeo B?C1F2M || Cotta] contra FM || 
13 sententias A! || es] est A?! || in initio, in spser. 
C (inicio B?) || facilis M7 || 11 quod non A? || 
§ 3, 15 post. quod] quot supra lin. B' corr. 2 || 
16 tum multa C’ tanta multa F’|| 17 breuissime 
AC -ssimae M || conuinctis C || 19 istam om. 
B' || quaesonem A (question. CUI) || partes 
ACM parteis BF || 20 ab his Z || 21 eos] esse 
|| 22 propriora B! || 23 esse* C' || minimo Bt 
|| 2a his Z || de om. M! || 25 anteponenda AC 
( nde B?) || § 4, 26 ne|{gere quidamB! || ora- 
tionem C1 || 1nomen #! || praestantissima BF! 
|| auo} quod C? || quot nuta B" || 3 sublime Z || 
cadens || inuocat Z || utidem, 
ras. 2, A A || haud] aut || s non 
om. || nulus A! || post. sit om. M1 || § 5,s quid 
enim Z || 1 duiturnitates wt vid. B' || tempo | 
poris || caelis (1) (seal. || aetateque C1 
(etatibusquae A! aetatibusquae B! -que corr. 
A?B?) || inueterare Z || 12 ptuisset B" || ceteros 
A! (caeteras (’) || 13 ippocentaurum B hippo- 
centarum (1 || chimeram Z || 15 condam BC’ 
qumdam "|| portentam (7 || opinionis] opi- 
nione A! opinionum 52M? et, corr. ead. m. ex 
-em, opinionem M! || ex*«#istunt (st aut si 
eras.) A existunt BC FM ||1s malores C || § 6, 
1s ne casu AM || sed et quod et || praesentes] 
A praesentiam B (sed iam in ras. 2) CFM || 19 
sepe dii uim suam, praeter am in ras. 3, A 
saepe (sepe diui suam BC FM || ut et] ut 
est C ut M||20 cum A.] cuna A cum a B'C" || 
cum £2C?FM || mamillio Z || 21 nostra, no in 
vas. 2, A nostro B' || et equis C || 22 cyndaride 
A! tyndaride BF! tyrannide M! || publilius 
puplilius B! publius ||23 uatienus 
(uac. B*) Z || 24 albis corr. 2 ex abhe« ut vid. A 
|| 25 perse ABF" persae F2M persen C || captum 
ipseque senatui J? || nuntiauit et] nuntia- 


uisset A nunciauisset B (corr. 1 ex -ent) et FM 
nuntiasset (’ || 26 coniectus, ec in ras. 2, A || a 
(ante Paulo) om. A! || 27 a (ante sen.) om. B || 
2s crotoniatis A! || locri#* A || 29 deuicisent A! 
|| ipse B! || die bis ser. sed ead. m. corr. A || 30 
olypie A olympie B' olimpiae CM || 1 aut non 
Z || bebetem A! habetem B! || 2 praesentos A? 
corr. 3 (pres. B) || § 7, 2 predictationes B! (pre- 
diction. AM) || 3 ea] ea que (quae B?F) sint 
ABFeaquae | quae sint C ea quae sunt || os- 
tendi, di in ras. 2, A ||4 ostenda A1B! || 5 ea]ae 
A! || licentiam J/\(licencia A) || mopsum—hele- 
num quos hic omissa post paruissent (v. 18) in- 
terposuit B! ; illic deleta recto loco in marg. suppl. 
B? 6 tyresiam B! thyr. B2F || amfiraum ABP 
amphilaraum amfiar. C'|| chalchantem B? || 
auiures A! augures, sed g corr. 2, B || 7 adci- 
suissent A! || repudiarent Z || s doctiin ( -im 1) 
numen (’ || conprobauimus A comprobabimus 
comprobauimus || 9 claudii] B? 
claudi BLFM clodi A dodi C || temer., t corr. 
2, A|| 1oinridetis M (irridens (’) || 11 nolent A 
|| 12 multis C7 || p. r. Z, sed in By superser. 2 
|| qui vel quit (1) A! quo A? ||13colleius B! || ea 
o dem A? || cum] cu F || 14 elodius A dodius C’ 
|| comdemn. A (condempn. J) || unius B? || 15 
conciuit A consciuit, sed sciuit in ras. 2, B || 
§ 8, 15 flaminum C’ || coelius Z || regionem e- 
glecta A! religiones (s eras.) neglecta (g corr. 
ex c et lecta in ras. 2) B || 16 transumen Z || 
magnorum #! || 1s relionibus A! || paruissent 
mopsum etc. B', vd. ad 7, 5 || 19 etiam om. M? || 
relione A! (corr. 3) C (corr. 1) || 20 id est] 
idem C || dorum A?|| superiore san B! || § 9, 20 
an#atti (n?) A || naui nauii B, sed iiin 
ras. 2\| litueus (i ?) B|| 21 suam B sue F! 
suae J || reliones A! religiones- A2BCFM || 
contempnendus A (sed pnen in ras. 2) et M || 
22 nieius (’ || 23 auspitiorum, pr. u spscr. et 
piti corr.2,A4 auspicorum || 2 retenda || 
(maxime ABC F1M}) || 25 in is A || bellis #21 |, 
nullis auscipiis A nullus auspicius B? || 26 ad- 
ministrantur, d ex t corr. et tur in ras. 2, A 
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1§ 9. || perennia (nulla p. seruantur supra lin. m. 


1 C)||acumibus A? |j 27 nulli uiri, om. cum, Z || 
procintu A? || 2s gerere, re spscr., C' || luces A? 
|| autpicia A? || § 10, 29 uero aput uero mai. BI 
|| tantem B! tantam B? tantim /"|| fuerit C || 30 
mortalibus A (immort. CF) || 31 r.p. Z sed p. 
om. || exibullinis A! exsibill. exibilinis 
exsibylinis B?exsybylinis exsybillinis 
C exsybyllinis /?|| 32 responsis, is inras. triwm 
litt. 2, A || commemorare possum om. A! || 2 
etruscorum A!Z! etruscorum et (et 
nostr. et etr. augurum et arusp. J/) || haurusp. 
A aur. Carusp. || disciplina || figulos (#) 
(1 || consulibus in ras. min. A® quos B! cds. 
BCFM || 3 contie A cum ty BYM cum ti C 
|| consul] quos AC’ cos B! cis || crearet] 
recrearet FM || 4 retulit it. 6 || mor- 
tuus, sed alt. u spser., B || 5 nihil hominus BY 
(nihil ominus A) || relionem A? || 6 senatum] 
senatus B! || quos om. || 7 haruspices 
introducti A! ad haruspices qui introducti A® 
(haus. arusp. ||co#mitiorum (m4) A || $11, 
s tune C || ut epa|patre A? || 9 iustus, stu i 
ras. 2, B\| 10 ac} hae C* || 12 colleium B! colle- 
gam J?|| 13 uisio BF || psipionis C || 14 pomo- 
rum A! || 15 trantsiret A transisset C’ || consules | 
quos AC’ cos BL cds B2M || 16 abdicauerunt, 
ue spscr. 1, B|| 17 maiora exempla J/ || autque 
|| 18 posset corr.2 ex possem A posse BF'|| 
19 here A! (herere B1/) || in corr. 2 ex m C || 
reip. BF (r.p. ACM) || religionum A! reli- 
gione C’ || sumum A? || 20 pugtum A? || 21 le- 
gionem A! || § 12, 21 auttoritas A? || ausru- 
spicum A? haurusp. A°C artisp. B a*rusp. F’|| 
22 et om. Z || cogatur, co in ras. 2, A || 23 con- 
fideri A? || 24 interpraetesunt A! (interpraetes 


F (K) et Be corr. post.* B 


—15, 2 uicissitudinibus —15, 22 motus 
 gubernari 


N 


86, 1s ex sese perfectiores —156, s quae 
cum maxima 


15, 20 tam multarum rerum —86, 1s ec- 
ferant aliquid 
156, s largitate fundit sqq. 


—16, 29 dixeris 

quam deum 
156, s—9 largitate 
fundit—gignere 
uidetur 

86, 1s —156, s 


156, 8 sqq. (sed deest principium 
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sunt A?BCF) || 25 omnium (?) A? || ueniunt C 
|| 26 ideirea (#) B! iccirco C || medicina Z || 27 ad- 
his B! a diis B?'M? || erauerunt A? || 2s omnes 
M || 29 suma A! om. || 30 inscuptum A? in- 
cultum inscultum || § 13, 31 cleanthes 
in ras. B? clean |M (claeantes A) || disit A? || 32 
formatas (formatam...notionem X) || 
primo /X || 1 coepirimus A! coeper. 42M cae- 
per. C' || 2 fecuntditatem A! foecunditate J || 
§ 14, 3 terreret] AM terret BCFK || 4 niuis C1 
|| uastitate, sec. t corr. 2 exc’, A uest. B || 
pestilentie A pestilaentia 5! -ae B? pestilen- 
tiae || 5 lapidesque BLK lapidisque || 
6 labibus] lapidibus ZX || naturas ut vid. A! 
|| i pecudum, yx. u in ras. 3, A || facibus, us in 
ras. 3, A || uisus B! || his ACMK istee« B is 
|| s commetas BF || cincinnitas A? || octa- 
uiano, no in ras. ampl. 2, B\| 9 fuerit prae- 
nuntio A? -ie A? || 10 pratre A? || audiui tudi- 
tano et aquilino cds in ras. B? || tutitano 
A! rudit. || aquilino || cos A cis 
BCFM || affricanus J/|| extintus A! *ex- 
tinctus ex corr. 2 B (B fort. alterret tinctus) 
|| exterriti homines, ti spser. et h in ras. 2, A 
exstricti hom. || 12 uin || quamdam A || 
§ 15, 13 aequibil. A (equab. J?) || motus con- 
uersionem ZK, sed motus om. Mf} || 15 distin- 
cionem A || uarietatem] utilitatem ZX || 1s 
causa] cau A! corr. A® || 19 pareator A? || magis 
multo J/? || intrantis (?) B! || teantisque, que 
in ras. ampl. 2, A. || 20 aicissitudinibus, sec. s 
in vas. 2, A. Quae hoc verbum sequuntur 
in codicibus varie transposita sunt (nulla 
omnino erroris significatione addita), ut haec 
tabula demonstrat : 


AC M 


29 


| 


desunt 156, 8-9 


(prine. desunt) 86, 1s —156, s 
—156, s 


16, s0 etenim si di —86, 1s ecf. 15, 20 —86, 1s 


aliqu. (sed finis deest in P) ° 
s 


* B primum 15, 22-16, 29 et, post vacuum spatium relictum, 156, s-9 in 
inferiore margine supplevit (—=AC), postea autem his omnibus erasis etiam 15, 
20-22 tam multarum—gubernari delevit, quae B' duobis locis scripserat. 
Dupla praeterea exstant 15, 2—16, 2 in M et 156, s-9 in ACM. 15, 2 tam 
multarum—ordinibus in vas. minore scr. A®. 
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§15, 20 ordinationibusB/! || 21 uetusta C" || 
mentita sit] ad haec in B ut vid. m. 1 ad- 
notatum transmutauit || § 16, 23 acerimo B! 
corr. 3 ||25 ius C7 || 26 illud, d in ras. ampl. 2 
(m4) A illum BLT || 2s id quo MT et 
MII id quod || 30 Etenim] Jncipiunt 

Z = ABCFMPY. 
30 si B? in ras. triwm litt. || 31 quia F' || 32 ho- 
minum A! || 33 arrogantiae (-ie AC”) est 
ABC? FMPV arroganti esse || melius est 
est APV! |\igitu A! || profecta (?) A? || § 17, 3 
domum] dommum vel dominum B' || 1 ergo] 
uero P || 3 terram P || potes V1 || 4 supra CV? 
|| 5 infirmam #! infimam, sec. i corr. 2, C in- 
fitmam F! || crassimus || aer cireumfundat 
M || 6 causam ipsam J || s pleniorem,i spser., 
B splendorem M? || 9 terram C" || crassimam 
regionem B! || sunt AB" || § 18, 13 solitudinem 
C" || 14 spiritalem #! || habemus Z || appareat 
ABCPY? || 15 a terra — igni aliud om. B! || 
igne P || 16 aére eo] aereo C || spiritum dicimus 
Z || 18 an aeterra C’ (caetera JM) || 19 habebat 
C' || hoc | #*unum A || plurimum Z || autqui 
C7 || 20 est melius est mundus C7 || 21 pluchrius 
P || negotiari A1P necotari B! nec cogitari 
A° (sed nec spser. et, praeter n in ras. 
3, V nec cogitare M || §19, 2 conspirans, 
post. s in ras. 2, A || contimiata F! || cognitio 
V® || cogat A (sed at in ras. 3) et B || 25 pos- 
setne, post. e corr. 2, B possene P || 26 terram 
V! || 27 solstitio V1 corr. 3 (solsticiis 1) || co- 
gnoscimus (C || fretrorumque V || 2s angusti 
eorum aut J! || conuersatione F || 30 continen- 
tibus C' || § 20, 33 angustiis quem #! || 34 re- 
praendendum A repraehend. BCF reprend. 
MPV || profluus Vrec. || 36 reprensoris 
ACPV" repraehensoris BY M*V? repraehen- 
sionis || uitia (-cia Z || angustie B! || 37 
conclusa C' (-se B?) || $21, 1 #*id melius A in 
id mel. V?||quam quod 1 || 4 nec] non V! corr. 
3 || 5 efficitur] C efficietur ABFMPYV || mun- 
dum esse M || § 22,6 nullius,i spser., A || sen- 
tiens, ens corr. 2, C || s angustiis A? || est] sit 
V* 10 animantes || 11 composque] com- 
potesque P || 12 mod|dulate A! moduslate 
(fuit 11; mo in ras. 2) B (modulatae ) || 13 
dupitares P || tibicini 7 || 15 platanis (is add. 
3) #ines se (fwit sines se) A || musica C’ musi- 
cam corr 1 ex -cum V || 16 animantes...sa- 
pientes C || § 23, 17 initia B! || 19 perspiquum, 
alt. u spser., B' || idin ras. C? || fysicis (sys. 
F" phis. M fis. V) id est naturalibus (-rabus 
B) contirmari Z || 20 alantur et quae (que A) 
crescant Z || 21 in om. F? || ad uim add. quan- 
dam V# || 22 om|omne A? || scietur P || 23 quis- 
quam (a vel c) V || 2 refrigerato, to in ras. 2, 
C || 24,26 hiis APV iis docet* B || 27 cor- 
poret B! || ullam V1 | quin is] quein is C qui 
nisi J || 23 cuius] huius V* || reliquis A? || in- 


est, in spser., V |\iis in ras. B® is M siis (uis ?) 
V || 29 et supra ras. ampl. spser, V?5|| 30 anima 
aduers. A1M1PV? || animantes A! || 31 ut imi- 
taretur om. A! || 32 animal, al corr. 3, A || 
terrae Dutum (pr. u incert.) B" || § 25, 31 atque 
bis ser. A || 36 explicata B || tangam maximas, 
spseripto ut vid. autem, C! maximo deletis 
religquis C? || 1 sustinet tur B! || 2 conflictu] 
conflictatione V* || ritu A1Victu V? || 3 fumare 
recalentem Z || 4 thrai B! || temporibus hi- 
bernis fieri J/ || hiberiis C1 corr. 1 ?inbernis 
(2) || uis bis ser. B || 5 contineatur...sit... 
contineat Z || § 26, 6 ratio 1/1 (aesto ratio wt 
vid. B) || 7 doceri, ri in ras, 2, B || quae om. 
B' || concipit A! ||s temporatione B! || 9 etiam 
aquae M (aque et. B") || 10 post liquor add. 
tum || atque (aque BC’) || declarat 
effusio aquae AV! decl. effusio quae A2PV2 
dederat effusio quae (effusio del.) C declarat 
effusae quae (que B') BFM || 12 liquefacta et, 
a et in ras. 2, B (liquaef. V) || reliquiisque 
M! || 13 adiectis, pr. i corr., A || et idem in ras. 
B || 14a uentis M! || tepescit C1 -cant C? (tae- 
pescunt #B) || 16 aduentius (aduentitius 
AMPY') || intumis BF || 17 excitatus] excitus 
V3 || cum mo A! commotu BF" || 19 expers, ers 
in ras. 2, B || § 27,21 abendus B! || his B! || 23 
iis] his Z || efferu.] eis feruescunt AV? ferue- 
scunt P || subitis Z, sed corr. V? || igni B? || 24 
ea et ipsa] etiam ipsa V% || 25 salutem C' || 
§ 28, 26 partes, es in ras. 3, C || calorem 
AlBC'F'V? || 27 diurnitate || eoque inagis 
B || 29 in eos B! || 30 stirpes, i in ras. 2, C || 
§ 29, s2 ratione atque sensu P || omne (" || 3s 
quae necesse est quae non J! nec. est quae 
ut non JM? || 3: in se aliquem J || hominem 
BF" || 1 et terra C || 2 egemonicon AMPYV he- 
gemonicon BF egeminicon C || 3 quoque] quo 
AlPV quoquo C || 4 itaque V? || ileal} et V1|| 
5 obtumum #! optumum BFP || §30, « 
patribus A1V? || 7 pars uniuersi sit inesse] ars 
et itines 2, max. part. in ras., B ; -se spser. 1 
vel. 2, A || s igitur parte V || neces sit A! ne- 
cesse esset A? || et om. in ras. C || 9 agriora 
A!V! || 10 iamque res B! eam quaeret (1 || 
omnes, s in ras. 2, C || 11 eo eoque A! (eoquae 
B?) || 12 feruor] ferulor || mobiliorque, 
om. est, MPV mobiliorqueé wt vid. B || 
13 multu A! multum (7 || cummouendos A || 14 
noster# (e?) V || quae om. M? || $31, 15 cum] 
BEM? et in ras. A® om. B' quin CP cum quin 
M || 16 ac} hac |\17 qui] quin C? || acerrumo 
P || mollissimo C || 1s teneantur (sed corr. 1) 
V || his ABF1V? || 19 neque] -add. : al. h. 
neque extrinsecus hoc ab aliquo accipiat || 21 
quo] quod B? |j illo A || $ $2, 21 nunc V? 
|| 22 filiosoforum B! (filosof. BFP) || duos 
C2MV3 || 24 moueat quod A! corr. 2 || motum 
in] i im ras. 2 A motumen JV? || 25 esse ponit 
—motus om. C1; C? in mg. suppl. ponit— 
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§ 32. motum || isque A? #iisque, pr. i in ras. 2, B 


iisque F iisquae P || quodpropter J/" |j 26 oritur 
omnis M || his BF || 2 inpulsus B! (im- 
pulsu V) || moueatur A? (a del. J ?) || 28 ani- 
mam tem A! || 29 intellegentium A! corr. 3 
(intelligentiam V*) || 30 pars nulla J/ || minor 
sit Z || 31 quam] qu#*am (id vel ed) A || 33 qui 
est] V28quiesset ABC FMPV1|| 3: rationis est] 
FMV? x. esset ALBCP r. esse (1) V1 || 
§ 33, 35 inquohatisquae A! incoatisque 
incho##* | atisque V || 1 deorum] eorum A? || 
primo] C?PV* prima || 2 gignan- 
tur Z|| aeterra A! aeterna || 3 atque bis 
ser. A! (adquae B) || § 84, 5 salutares om, BI 
\| hoc] ho B! || 6 addidit*, t m. 2, A adidit V} 
|| 7 est gradus Z || et in ras. B? || s errorum ut 
vid. B' erorum V! || sapientisque (-quae B!) 
BCF" (sapientesquae A?) || 9 de eoque B || 
deoque, o in ras. 2, F || $35, 11 in nulla Z, sed 
post. n eras. in V'|| 12non om. C || inuitae AV! 
inuitet B? || 13 impecude A || uis, i spser. 2, A || 
obstitit, post. t corr. 2, A ostitit C! optigit 
in mg. V? || quoddam || 14 pigtura 
(vel ut vid. pigturae fabrica, om. et, B) || 14 
habent# (’ || 15 quaedam C1 || absoluti, abso 
in ras. 3, A obsol. V1 || multa C7 || 17 autem] 
atem A! hance B! || 1s propteream /! || omnes 
corr. 1 ex omnis P || cohibet ipsa J || 19 quo- 
ibet A chohibet B! || quartum, r spscr. et tum 
in ras. 2, C || 20 quod A || § 36, 20 his BF? || 24 
optimam (-ma C1) ACMPV et F corr. 1 ex 
obt. ; obtimam B || 25 aut cum et praeced. iin 
ras. B? optumam A1(?)PV? optimam A? opti- 
ma C'M || primam P || 26 consilio 1/1 || com- 
putem (?) C1 || 27 optima...optima ACMPV 
optima...optuma B/'|| 23 deterrima AC MPV || 
ne (’ ! || 29 sitamem B || potius om. P || 31 
inscipiens C’ || profecto, post. 0 in ras. 2-3, 
A || § 37, 34 cui] quo ACPV cum (1) 
|| quodque—expletumque sit om. C' || 35 sit om. 
A || numenis V! || 36 scit enim B'P || clipe 
AlBV! clypei B2/V? || 37 uagina || 1 equm 
A! ecum V! || uehen uehendi A! || 2 est om. C’ 
|| 8 contemplandum et imitandum add. C?, 
prim. litt. in ras. || 4 quaedam (qued. 3B") per- 
ticula BF! partic. quaedam J || § 38, 5 neque 
est, est corr. 2,C' || 6 quid igitur ei deesse] 
iidesse B! || id om. del. C?V? || s simitudines 
C" || inperfectis, n spscr. 1, verba distinait 3, 
A ||9 in equo quam] nequoquam A! nequa- 
quam V1 (corr. 3) || eculo A? equulo C2J/? || 
canem || 11 id] is his || imper- 
fecto B?|| § 39, 13 et] ut A et del. V2 || efticitur, 
t in ras. 2, A || 15 et spser. 1 (?) B || 16 hac} 
ac V1 || perspecta, s in ras. duar. litt. 3, A et 
tot. verb. in ras. m. 1 V perespecta P || tribu- 
nenda C? || 17 mollissima C' nobilissima PV? || 
1s est] sunt Z || 19 rectissimmae C’ (-imae A) || 
amantia C1 || § 40, 21 cleanThes A || ocu| M1 
|| 22 solis calor et candor Z || ullus C’ || qui in- 


menso (imm. V) Z || 23 his V! || tactu A!V? || 
est non ut] est ut non BM, sed in B est in 
ras. 2 et non add, 2 || tepefacit B? || 25 sit om. 
M} || sit | ***ocean. A || occean. V? || 26 ne- 
cesse esse C’ nec. esset V! || 27 eis V1 || usum 
in ras. A® || 23 contineatur, a m. J (?) del., B 
|| $41, 28 atque Z|| 20 usu B! || omnium om. V1 
add, 3 || 30 cuncta, post. ¢ corr. 2, B || corpo#re- 
us M ; A’ add. id est qui in animantium est 
corpore || 32 esse spscr. 1 (?)A || utri in ras. B 
|| simili V? || his B'C'V" || 35 atque item] et qui- 
dem Z || 36 *celesti A || que* | ther (duae lit- 
terae agnosci non possunt) B' quia ether 
(qui ether C?) quia aether V! || § 42,1 sit dis 
scr. M || 2 aere* (a?) B || arestoteli || 3 ad 
gnenda V1||4 aethereum ||5 animalia... 
gignantur A® || id et] est idem 
C, sed m in ras, 2-5, id M? eademque spscr. 
A® ad est add. que V? || 6 acerrumo BF || 
celerima B! (caelerr. M) || aetherea C' || 7 est] 
esse M? || his Z || et om. V! || s numera B! || 9 
intellendum C (intellig. }+)|| 11 caelo om. || 
§ 43, 11 quo corr. 2 V || 13 pr. et om. CP || in- 
colant corr. ex -unt V || 14 longe A? || 15 maxi- 
me ACM PY || atque] aque B! || 17 quo in ras. 
A || 19 amica, pr. ain ras. ampl. 2, C || 20 uarie- 
tate P et, corr. -ti ead. m., F'|| § 44, 21 aristo- 
tiles P || laudandus in eo, om. est, Z || 22 ino 
quod A! || naturam #! || uia | ut B! || 2 na- 
turam #! || leuitatem (7 || in sublime 
ABCFM?PY || 2 astris om. || *eorum (d) C 
|| 27 naturam astra] m a in ras. 2 C ; uinras. 
et m add. 2 V || s0utrum corr. ex -om A || pro- 
curatiorie A! procreatione, sed ead. m. ut vid. 
cor., B || 32 perspicu | spicuum ut vid. Al 
persp., per in ras. ampl., B || est in ras, A? || 
id spser. m. 1 ut vid. A et C || 33 existi# mem 
(st) B || § 45, 34 sane restat consideremus, 
si spser. 1?, V || 33 cogatare A! cogitarem (1 
|| leuita C? || 1 orationem, o in ras. 2, C ||cum 
talem, m t corr. 2, B || esse* (t?) A || nocioni 
B' || 2 in om. V1 || 4 potius] totius B! || acco- 
mod. M || hue V!||§ 46, 7 minimimeque F (mi- 
nimaeque || respiciens ABCF2?MPV 
om. F! || se] si V1 || s rutundis A! (rotundus 
BCFMPYV*) || 9 esset deos B || 10 qua] quam 
BC! quia M? || mundo bis ser. A} || 11 melins} 
potius J || sit id sit habeatque C1|| 12 his] B 

iis ABC FV hiis Mis P || § 47, 13 mentem P? 
|| 15 his BF || 16 noli, n in ras. 2, B || quaeso 
(queso P) Z (quaero err. typ.) || 17 quonum 
AV! et ut vid. B' || celindrum C || speram 
BFV? (spher. ACMPV?) || 1s uideri#* C' || olu- 
lorum #! || iucium habetis A! habens iudicium 
M || 20 omnes 7K || 21 quaeque, que spscr., A || 
pr. nihil] mihi C1 (per comp.) nichil C? || of- 
fensiones A! || potest, st in ras. 2,C || 22 
lacinosum C? || cumque]cum B? || 23 praestan- 
tis A1P prestantis V1 praestanti || exolidis 
et (1) sol. V1|| spheram (sper. 24 ciclus 
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ACMPY cyclus BF || 2 omnis A1BCFMPY || 
26 in se || simillumae] simillimae 
similume simillyme C || tantum 
(tandum B') absit Z || extremum] V* add. in 
mg. quantum idem a summo || § 48, 2s ne] 
anne V2 |j ficisici C1 (fisici AC2PV phis. 
fysicy BF) || intellere C (intellig. V4) || 29 ae- 
qualitatem (equ. C’) Z || 30 seruare C' || pos | 

test esse, test esse in rus. 2, B esse om. ACPV 
|| indoctius, ius corr. 2, C' || 31 *#*** mundum 
A || § 49, 33 quot] V? quod ABC PV! quid 
BFM || didicisset, t in ras. 2, C || 31 plato 
BLM || 35 palatium A® ||/1 genera sint WV || 2 
huncquam (nunqu. || currus ACV? || 3 
conuersione J! || duas] suas A? om. P || iisdem 
hisdem || 4 conficixat (11) B confeciat, 
iat in ras. 3, A confectat CP confecta V || 6 
tenet corr. ex -it V ||7 his] iis, pr. i 2?,V || s 
officiens corr. 1 ? ex eff. V || 9 aequalitas C? || 
diornorum A!V" || eiusdenique B! || 10 modici 
tum recessus om. C’ mod. cum rec. V! || mo- 
dum] mundum BFK || 1 cireuitus || 
solis om. M || urbium / || quinque et sexa- 
ginta (Ix* X) et trecentorum A2BYMVK 
quinque defecti est (defectibus C defectibus est 
P) et sexaginta et trecentorum A!C'P || 13 se- 
ptemtriones ABC/'MK septéntr. P || 14 ihemi, 
post. i spser. 1, A hyemi V? || 15 omnium, um 
in ras, 2, C ||16 ducuntur corr. 1 (?) ex dic. C 
|| $50, 17 mestruis / || *cuius (eras. q, post u 
spscr.) A || 19 solum] solem |j ac] ad || 
tum defectibus in initia recurrrendo hic omissa 
infra (v. 21) post cursu exhibet B' ; corr. B? 
|| 20 aquilenta ZA || tum in ras. V? aut 
ABCFMPK || 21 Inde] om. ZK || est om. B 
add, B? in erasis litteris extremis verborum hic 
interpositorum v. 19) || solstitiis C' solstiti 
V1 (?) || 2 etterra AB! || $51, 2: maxime 
A2BCFM maximae VX || 26 constantes || 27 
dicimur V? || 2s abeunt (hab. A* «ab. B) Z || 30 
ne om. P ||insistit. Quartum C || 32 et quinque 
spscr. 1(?) A || 33 inter, r corr. 2, A || com- 
perationem 3! || § 52, 35 diffinitam C’ || satur- 
nis AB! saturnia C saturni+* (sa vel ia?) V || 
1 faenonque (-quae P) ABFMPVK fenonque 
C || greci C (grecis FMPV?) || qua eterra C || 2 
quo cursum 41 || 3 delitescendo M?V? || 4 sursum 
V3 || aperiando B! || nihil om. C || saeculorum 
BCF (secl. AMP) || 5 iisdem hisdem 
his C’|| efficiatur P faethon F2PV fethon 
faeton AK fethom BF" |\7duodecim signor.— 
annis om. xii™ signorum—annis xii” efficit 
add., part. in ras., C? || §58, 9 pyrois ZK || 10 
ut bis ser. V1 || oppinor A opinio ut vid. BI 
opinior C1 opinnor P || quem, sed corr. 1 (?) 
quam P ||11stellam BFK || mercuri est A (sed i 
est m. 2,e in ras.) BFV1K || 12 stilbon ZK || 
a graecisom. A! (a grecis MPV'£) || anno* 
C || uertente, extr.e corr. 2, A feruente C' || 13 
a sole] a se C? || umquam, um in vas. 2, A || 14 


infirma A1C1V! || errantum || tertreque C1 
(terreque V+) || 15 proxuma BF proxima, xim 
in ras., P || phosphoros fosph. M fost. 
bosf. B2/K fossoros P || 16 hesperos (hasp. 
Z, sed hesperus corr. V* || 17 lustans C? || si- 
gniferioribus C’' || 1s a sole C' || § 54, 20 igitur 
stellis, om. in, BF'|| 21 si mente A? || 23 ipsa om. 
V! add. V*4 || inde | horum JV! || eae] ea B! 
heae J || 24 inerrantes, inerr ta ras. 2, B || uo- 
cantur | nominantur || 25 cottidiana || con- 
stanque (7 || 27 ut uisu stellas A1B! aut uis ut 
stellas A® (quid correxerit incertum) ut 
uisu a stellis 7141/1 ut ui suas stellas J/? || 
28 ac] hac A || suffusus] perfusus C || § 55, 32 
declarant] dederant V? || uim, i spser. 1 ?, A || 
33 is] his ABLM1PV! || § 56, 36 uacat C1 (ua- 
cante mentita A1B! PV?) || et falsa in ras. P || 
erroris, post. r supra ras. 2, A || ea] eunt V? || 
1 luna || uersatur ABFM'PV || caelestem 
Z ; caelestem ergo bis scripta erant, sed priora 
erasa, A ||2 constantia P || conseruatio, s et ua- 
tio in ras. 2, B conuersatione (? || 3 uacarem 
B || his BLM? || ipsi V2 || $57, 4 aut ALB! 
haut A? |j diffinit || 7 procredientem B || 
B || maxime AC MV! maximae PV? 
|| 9 efficiat #* id (et?) A efficia ad (?) B? || arti- 
ficiosus B! (artifitiosius /) || naturam] ut na- 
turam P || 10 artium, ti iz ras. 2, C (arcium 
B) || hac] ac || 11 uiam quandazz (et 4) 
A || § 58, 13 *coercet A cohercet MV? cocoercet 
P || planem (1) || 14 zenena, sed corr. 1 ?, V 
|| contrix A! || opportunitatum, om. que, V4 
(oportunitatumque BC FM) || 15 ut|ut C? || 16 
continent || omnes A BF'M PY || 17 uolum- 
tarios A || hormas Z || his] is AB?/'“P iis F? || 
1s consentaneos A? || ipsi, post. i in ras. ampl. 
2, B || mouetur V! || 19 uel prud.] uerba pru- 
dentia / || 20 prudentia uel om. C’ uel proui- 
dentia om. V1 (prudencia uel prouidentia B?) || 
greci C1 (grece C?/V1 graecae P) || pronoea 
(prono ea) Z || 21 et] at C1 || in iis BF 23 
nulla regeat Bb! (n. ro aegeat M) || maxime 
ACMPY || § 59, 2 dictum est in ras. min. B? 
|| uniuerso | deficit P—63, 33: 
Z = ABCFMV. 

etiam de, oa. est, C || 26 sidebus C1 || prope 
mundure A non cess. BPM 
|| 27 nee aquae #! || mollentiam A molenciam 
#B' mollentium V" || aperoso hac B! || 2s ueni set 
uenis sed AC MV? || his AC MV hiis BF" || 29 
agres AV? || 30 is A hiis BF! his CMV || mor- 
bus /! || 31 defatigatione C’ (sed fa corr. 2) 
et V® || monogrammos in ras. V? || 32 agentes, 
post. ecorr. 2, F'\| § 60, s2 pulcherruma 4 
pulcherrumma V? || 33 plurissimaque V1 (pu- 
rissimaquae A!B?) || collati C || feriunturC? || 35 
et magnis © || 36 graeci B' (grecie F greciae 
CF°MV*) || 1 humano afferret M (aff. hum. 
CV) || addiuine B! diuinae B*? diuine /" || 
*fieri A || 3 noncupabant A numeup. || 
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$ 60. 4 terenti terrenti || 5 cerere* 


m4) F’|| $61, inest maior—ea ipsa om. || 
aliquae A!V! ||7 ipsa] B°F ipsa uis || s 
proxumae A! (proximae A*) proxume BC F || 
atilia M || 9 uides...uide ABYMV? || honoras 
(2)C1 || 10 legustico ABV? || Q.] quae Aq in ras. 
BV? om. M || umaxumo BF ||\13 quod ex A? || 
14 uoluptatibus C'' || 15 quaquam JV? || ueleius 
A! uelleius, i in ras. 2, C' || existumat B (corr. 
1 vel 2 ex -imat) et F'|| 16 natura AB" || § 62, 
17 ei] ii V** ||18 is quidem nominibus A is nom. 
quidem J || qui paulo A || uis corr. 2 ex ius (?) 
|| 19 consuetdoquae 2! -tdoque B? || 20 excel- 
lentes A?B? || uolumtate A || 21 ercules AJ || e- 
sclepius C1 (esculap.C?/) || 22 huncom. B" || semel 
natum A! semel anatum /}1(?)C1V! semele na- 
tum A2°22C2#'M || 24 quod quale sit ex mini- 
steriis in ras. V? (misteriis (') || qualessit B! 
|| potes C1 || 25 natus B! || cerere, c in ras. 2, 
C || 26 etiam hine M || romulum Z, sed ro in 
ras. 27 quem quidam PMV quema ; | 
uidam #! || eundaem A? || 2s aetern. | adaetern. 
B || fruerunt AMV! || 2 cum optimi CF || 
*eterni (a ?) A || $68, 30e ratione (’ (ex 
racione A) || quidem] quid est ? || 31 inducti 
ZK || 32 atem A? || wita || tractatur 
F\\ et om. B || 33 pluribus] denwo ine. P: 
Z = ABCFMPY. 

plribus P || 31 nam uetus wt vid. A! nan 
cum uetus A’ || oppinio V! || oppleuisset 7, 
sed oppleuit sed corr. V2 || 35 caelum om. 
A! caelium V? || Saturno] saturnum J! || 
§ 64, 26 rationem (7 (racio P) || inelegans, 
in spscr. 1, B || incussa BFK || est om. B || 
impia fabulas, sed s eras., C'|\1 caelestum AC 
caelestem B (sed corr. 1 ex -um) et V (sed em 
in ras. 2) (celestem P) || id est] idem CP || 
4esse om. FK || conuersacionem P || 5 cronos 
A°BFMPYV oronos chronos KX || chronos 
ABCFPYV cronos M ||7 saturetur J" || comesse, 
se in ras. sex litterar., B ||s solitis (?) V1 || quia 
om. B' || etas A! etates A? aetates B (sed ates 
in ras. 2) et FMK || spatia temporum J || » 
inmodoratos P (immoder. || 10 eum, 
u corr. 2, A|| syderum, rum in ras. 2, C' || iup- 
piter BOF MK || pater quem] (sed pater 
cum praec. s in ras. C*?) FMPV*K partemque 
A et sine dubio V! partemquae ut vid. B || ad- 
iuuando B! || 12 diuumque] V, sed que in ras. 
2; diuinumque P diuomque || 13 optummus 
maxumus 4! optumus maximus ACF 
(maxumus V2 -musque V*) optimus maximus 
CP || ante optimus ABCF MK (et quidem ante 


in ras, A?) || id est om. BIC || 14 maximus quia 
ACMPV'K om. B || § 65, 15 hane C || 17 asd- 
pice, d de/., P ||sublime AB°CFMVK suplimim 
(?) B' supplime P || 19 planius quam| BFP 
planius (planus A!) quem AMV?! planiusque 
V2 || 20 ex ecrabor 4A || quo V2 || licet V1 || 22 
ioue fulgente et tonante BF! i. fulgorante 
(fulgur. Jf) et ton. iouem fulgentem 
tonantem P || 23 caelo] BYM celo A? melo 
AlC'PY || fulgenta (-ae 3) et tonantae A ful- 
gente (fulgorante #? fulgur. /) et tonante 
BCFMPY || eurippides AC MV || et multa C1 || 
praedare C7 (praeclarae A?) || 26 circumiectum 
C ||amplectitur, ¢ spser. 1?, A || 27 habeto, bh 
in ras. ‘2, A || diuum hune perhibeto om. B! 
(peribeto A?) || $ 66, 23 autem om. B' || 29 
iunonis om. A’ || consecratum C" || coniux AB! 
|| 30 ei] et ZK || cum eo, praeter c in ras. 2, A 
|| coniuctio A! || effeminauerunt BMK (de F 
nihil notavi) effeminarent P (aeffeminarunt 
A) || s1 est om. C || 32 adiuuando (pr. d spser. 1 
vel 3) AM! || nominatum 1 ex om. M? || 
diuisa, di spser. 2, A || alterum A1BCFMV! 
altero BV? || 2 uolum (?) 4! uolumus || 
maritimum, rit in ras. 3, A maritimum 
marium /}! || 3 porta "PV portu, sed u m., 
1 corr., M || neptun / || anando, pv. an 2, part. 
in vas., B (atando || primus V? || 4 uis in 
ras. C? || 5 ut om. C1 || pluton ZX || recidant 
ZK, sed ci corr. L? (ui 1?) || terras et] A?B 
(sed s et in ras. B’) FMV?K terra sed A! 
(sed extr. litt. incerta) CV? terram sed P || 6 *e 
(fuit ae vel de) A || nuptam dicunt om. ZK 
|| proserpi+nam (n ?) B proserpina || quod 
Graecorum om. C' || nomen, men in ras, 2, C'|| 7 
**ea Bea enim est om. C || persefone 7K |i 
Graece om. M (grece CF.M?V") || § 67, 10 de- 
meter quasi gemeter 7X || 11 «nomninata B || 
maiors J! || 12 minaretur] minueretur 
|| habere V || 13 maximam C.V/VX || primam C 
|| sacr|ficando A || 14 habeundo 4 || dictum 
|| 15 iani] iam ZB || profanarum, rum in ras. 2, 
F |\aeduum 4M? haeduum J/! || ianue BYP 
ianae (’ lanuae AV! || 16 hestia ACMV aestia 
BF’ estia F?PK || § 68, 19 neclonge#*« (clcorr. 
2exd) A non longe || ui di] ui dii A378 
diui 227K || penu—ab eo quod om. C1 ab eo 
quod suppl. C? eras. praeced. a || ductu 
PV" ducta || nomen est | est Bt || 
20 uescunt APV?|| 2 dianam autem | deficit P 
—I111, 2: 
P. SCHWENKE, 


(Continuabitur). 


NO. XXXIX. VOL. V 


In ‘ Ein Beitrag zum Vulgirlatein ’ (Philol. 
xlvii. p. 45) O. Weise has called attention 
to the fact that hybrid compounds and deri- 
vatives played an important part in the 
sermo vulgaris. 

The list which he offers, from all periods 
of literature, of hybrid words taken from 
those writings in which so much has already 
been found that belongs to the language of 
conversation, can leave little doubt as to the 
correctness of his position. 

The most prolific author in this line is 
naturally Plautus and the series which Weise 
gives including such words as /ferritribax, 
pultiphagus and hamiota is representative 
and exhaustive enough for its purpose, but 
when he states that only two such formations 
are to be found in Cicero, viz. facteon (ad 
Att, i. 16, 13) formed after the analogy of 
dirocodyréov, which occurs in the same sen- 
tence, and Pseudocato (ad Att. i. 14, 6), he 
has failed to notice decemscalmis (ad Att. 
xvi. 3, 6) made up of decem and cxadpés, and 
tocullio (ad Att. ii. 1, 12) which the writer 
believes can be shown to be a hybrid formed 
from réxos in the same way in which Jibellio 
(Varr. Sat. Men. 256: Stat. Silv. 4, 9, 21) 
is derived from Jibellus. (Comp. also 
tripeccio C.ILL. vi. 17857.) 

The word tocullio is doubly interesting in 
this connection, in that it seems to have two 
points of contact with the sermo cotidianus, 
being at the same time a hybrid and a 
diminutive, for as Wéolffin and Lorenz 
among others have pointed out, the use of 
diminutives was one of the most striking 
characteristics of vulgar Latin. 

And in connection with all these words it 
is worthy of notice not simply that they are 
found in the letters of Cicero rather than in 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text, 
with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., and New York. 1889, 


THE appearance of this volume is significant 
in its bearing upon Biblical exposition. At 
atime when the demand for commentaries 
giving in the briefest form the accepted re- 
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WESTCOTT’S EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


his orations or philosophical works, but that 
they occur in his letters to Atticus, in which 
Cicero allows’ himself the greatest freedom 
of expression ; while in the letters ad Fami- 
liares, in which it is almost always possible 
to notice a certain care or even anxiety in 
the choice of words, no such hybrid is to be 
found so far as the writer is aware. 

As additions to the list of hybrids from 
later writers, which Weise gives upon pages 
49-52, the following may be mentioned ; 
melofolia (Plin. 15, 14; 15, 52) made up of 
prov and folium, monoculus (Firm. Mat. 8, 
19; 8, 22) from povos and oculus, with which 
may be compared monoloris (Vop. Aur. 
46, 6), diloris and penteloris from the same 
author. 

The following compounds of qguattwor and 
septem with the Greek substantives ydyos, 
onpa, copa atid dpéuos may be added: quad- 
rigamus (Hier. adv. Jovin. 1,8), quadrisemus 
(Mart. Cap. 9, 981), quadrisomus (Inscr. 
Rein. col. 2, 437) and septidromus (Th. Prise. 
4, 3). There are further found the Graeco- 
Latin compounds semipodius (Mar. Victorin. 
de Metr. 4,3, 41, p. 166, 28 K), semisphaertum 
(Boet. Jnst. Mus. 4, 18), and the Latino- 
Hebraic semicorus! (Ambros. ep. 44, 7 and 8) 
and semigomor! (Ambros. ep. 9, 76), and 
finally protosedere (Tert. de Cor. Mil. 15) and 
paraveredus (Cod. Just. 12, 51, 2 and else- 
where) made up of wapa and veredus, upon 
which Diez i. p. 232 under palafreno may be 
compared. 

Frank F. 


1 The Hebraic elements in semicorus and semi- 
gomor doubtless came through the medium of the 
Septuagint in which both occur. 


sults of exegesis, in order to exempt the 
reader from any effort beyond that of re- 
membering what is told him, is enforcing 
compliance even from leading German 
scholars, we are presented with a work con- 
taining discussions of an exceptionally wide, 
varied, and at times recondite character, and 
presuming on the reader’s part a willingness 
to give it patient and studious attention. 
Almost every topic of moment which the 
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exposition starts finds ample treatment by 
means of ‘ Additional Notes’ appended to each 
chapter. These ‘ Notes,’ which are forty-two 
in number, and frequently amount to com- 
pendious treatises, discuss not merely the 
more difficult exegetical problems, the ade- 
quate treatment of which would have dis- 
turbed the proportions of the running expo- 
sition, but handle besides matters of theology, 
both speculative and Biblical (such as the 
reXeiwors of Christ, the idea of Avtpwors, ce.), 
questions of archaeology (for example, the 
prae-Christian idea of sacrifice and of the 
priesthood—discussions, by the by, especially 
valuable), of history, of anthropology (for 
instance, the origin of the soul and the 
destiny of the race), of philology (such as 
telic and hypothetical sentences); and the 
volume closes with an essay of twenty-five 
pages on the Epistle’s use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Both these more extended discus- 
sions, and the volume as a whole, are charac- 
terized by admirable condensation, and by 
the prominence given to the Diblical data. 
The reader is everywhere put in possession 
of a satisfactory, often a complete, statement 
of the Scriptural facts, as gathered evidently 
at first hand. Indeed, the volume is sin- 
gularly abstinent in its references to other 
modern commentators. By omitting the 
recent history of opinion the author gains 
room for the adequate presentation and en- 
forcement of his own interpretation, and the 
reader is the more free to judge it on its 
merits. But Dr. Westcott would have ren- 
dered a welcome service had he given us the 
benefit of his wide reading by cataloguing 
and characterizing the leading modern ex- 
pounders, as he has done for example (p. vii. 
the patristic commentators. As _ it 
stands, however, it would be difficult to find 
in the whole range of exegetical literature a 
volume at the same time so comprehensive 
and so compact as this octavo of five hundred 
pages. No wonder that ‘many years of con- 
tinuous labour’ have entered into its pre- 
paration. 

Notwithstanding the noteworthy expo- 
sitions of this difficult Epistle which have 
appeared in our time from such experts as 
Weiss, Keil, Kurtz and the rest, running 
back to the monumental work by Bleek, Dr. 
Westcott’s volume possesses characteristics 
which will command for it the permanent 
attention of scholars. Conspicuous, for in- 
Stance, is its careful treatment of words. In 
lexical research it surpasses Bleek, if possible, 
and in the comparison of kindred terms it 
shows a delicacy of discrimination which 
indeed is not without its perils (of which 


more presently), but which makes it very 
fresh and suggestive. A list of synonyms 
treated would be a welcome supplement to 
its index. The words peculiar to the Epistle, 
and the debated terms, such as aidves (i. 2 ; 
xi. 3), dravyaopa (i. 3), mapappeiv (ii. 1), ém- 
Aap Paver Gat (ii. 16), reAevodv (ii. 10), Ovpuary- 
prov (ix. 4), (xii. 1), (ix. 
15), tpaxnAclew (iv. 13), and the rest receive 
careful and in the main satisfactory treat- 
ment. Yet in the case of tpaynAiLew it does 
not appear how the notion of ‘ prostrate,’ to 
which Dr. Westcott seems to incline, is made 
to evolve that of ‘manifest,’ which in the 
case occurring (iv. 13) he admits to be clearly 
its sense. And as respects day (ix. 16, 
17), after acknowledging the full weight of 
the philological facts adduced, one cannot 
feel satisfied with Dr. Westcott’s conclusion. 
The contextual evidence overbears lexical 
probabilities made to rest merely on Biblical 
usage. Those probabilities, surely, are 
nothing like so strong as they are, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the ‘key-word’ zvetpa 
in John iii, 8. And why should Biblical 
usage be the decisive criterion in the case of 
a writer whose phraseology, however largely 
influenced by the Septuagint, is also excep- 
tionally non-Biblical? Moreover, with the 
meaning covenant, the reasoning becomes in- 
telligible only on the assumption of an iden- 
tification of the maker of the covenant and 
its ratifying victim, which, recondite and 
even debatable as it is, could hardly be 
tacitly taken for granted and used, without a 
hint of explanation, as the warrant for such 
bold and bald statements as dzov dabjKn, 
Odvarov pépecOar trod 
yap vexpois BeBaia, pty Tore 
ioxver Ore In truth, however, 
the two senses lie much nearer together in 
Greek than ‘covenant’ and ‘will’ do in 
English, which indeed Dr. Westcott frankly 
admits in citing the well-known passage from 
Philo where the word is usedeof God in both 
senses in the same context. To the primitive 
readers perhaps the cross-play hardly seemed 
more dificult than, for instance, in the case 
of zadeia in xii. 6, 7, 11. 

Nor is this commentary less attentive to 
grammatical niceties than to lexical. The 
reader is reminded constantly of the delicate 
shadings of thought due to changes of tense, 
mood, number, and the like. Not that here, 
again, Dr. Westcott’s discriminations always 
command assent. For example, that there 
is a rhetorical difference between dyapria in 
the singular and in the plural—the singular 
having often an abstract or a collective force, 
while the plural is individualizing or semi- 
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concrete—no one would be disposed to deny. 
But that by 6voia duapriov in x. 26 the 
author of the Epistle intends a contrast to 
mpoopopa dpuaptrias in verse 18, and 
‘appeals to individual experience,’ many of 
Dr. Westcott’s readers will feel less con- 
fident than he seems to be. Again, éyévero 
BéBanos (ii. 2) is held to differ from éBeBawn 
(ver. 3), not merely in rhetorical explicit- 
ness, but by suggesting the idea that ‘there 
is in the divine law a self-executing power.’ 
In ix. 23 1a differs from ra év trois 
ovpavois in the same context by designating 
‘not simply those things which are in the 
heavens, but those things which have their 
proper sphere in the heavenly order.’ In ii. 
9 the perfect }Aatrwpevoy (not éAarrwhévra) 
is thought to warrant the comment, ‘The 
human nature which Christ assumed he still 
retains.’ But in general, as respects the use 
of the perfect in this Epistle, it may be 
doubted whether our commentaries, Dr. 
Westcott’s included, have yet quite hit the 
mark. The latter says, to be sure, in con- 
nection with the partial catalogue of in- 
stances given on p. 177, that ‘In every case 
its full force can be felt’ ; and apparently in 
vii. 6; xi. 5, &e., he accepts the view of 
those who regard the tense as marking the 
fact of record: ‘It stands written in Serip- 
ture as having a present force.’ But this 
explanation is inadequate in examples like 
those of ch. xi. vers. 17 and 28; for all the 
intermediate historic instances, though cited 
in the aorist, are as truly matters of record 
as these. Furthermore, why should the 
Epistle exhibit so many peculiar instances of 
the perfect that need explanation? One can 
hardly repress the conviction that we have 
here, if not a rhetorical mannerism of the 
writer, a blurring of the distinction between 
the two tenses, especially since the pheno- 
menon in question is not confined to this 
author (see the examples given by Sophocles 
in his Lex., Introd. p. 45 par. 4). Another 
idiosyncracy, also shared with the Biblical 
author by some of his contemporaries, is the 
use of ov in reference to quotations the 
source of which must have been definitely 
in mind. This tov Dr. Westcott (on iv. 4) 
felicitously translates ‘as we know,’ and 
illustrates from Philo and other writers. 
Another distinctive characteristic of the 
book before us consists in its copious quota- 
tions illustrating the Epistle’s interpretation 
and use by the Fathers. Nowhere else can 
such a treasure of patristic lore relative 
to this Epistle be found, or so ample and 
exact a comparison of the early versions. 
The care and research with which this part 


of his task has been performed by Dr. West- 
cott appears in incidental rectifications of 
current texts, and at times in fresh readings 
from unpublished manuscripts. Among the 
patristic elucidators of the Epistle is one 
(Herveius Burgidolensis, of the 12th cent.), 
whom Dr. Westcott has summoned, as it 
were, from the dead, and who by his good 
sense justifies Dr. Westcott’s estimate of his 
discovery. Dr. Westcott pays, of course, no 
blind homage to the Fathers. Once and 
again he calls on the reader to observe how 
wide of the mark their comments fall, and 
reminds him (e.g. p. 7) how completely some- 
times the exact force of the original is missed 
—even by men among them whose vernacu- 
lar was Greek—through oversight of some 
of the simplest grammatical laws, or shows 
(as, for example, in the case of érAapBdvera 
ii. 16) how the true meaning has been hid 
quite down to modern times. 

Noteworthy, further, is the prominence 
given in this commentary to the doctrinal 
element. The vast store of material it con- 
tains for the student of Biblical theology has 
already been indicated. Its presentation 
gives evidence of the well-read and cautious 
theologian ; on occasion, too (for an example 
see on ii. 16 fin.), there are signs of a discreet 
reserve which, though among the rarest, is 
not the least of the theological virtues. But 
on the general subject more in a moment. 


Here we are concerned merely with the . 


doctrinal problems imbedded in the text of 
the Epistle. In ch. i. 8, 9 it is refreshiug to 
find—as however one might have anticipated 
from the punctuation of the text of Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek Testament—that the word 
eds is taken as a nominative, with a recog- 
nition of the fact that ‘the direct application 
of the divine name to the Son would obscure 
the thought.’ But why in iii. 4 it is un- 
satisfactory to understand 6 xatacKev- 
acas Geos as guarding the sovereign author- 
ship of God, is not made to appear. The 
treatment of the immemorial problem vi. 4-6 
lacks sharpness and explicitness, and conse- 
quently, in spite of its fulness, and an 
‘ Additional Note,’ leaves the reader unsatis- 
fied. Have the persons described by the 
sacred author actually experienced the new 
birth? On this point Dr. Westcott’s open- 
ing remarks on verse 5 seem to make his 
own opinion clear. How then can he say (p. 
149) that ‘light falls upon the passage from 
Matt. vii. 22 f.; 1 Cor. xiii. 1 f.4’ But did 
they actually apostatize ? That is confessedly 
‘presented in its past completeness’ by the 
kai tapareodvras of vers. 6. Nevertheless on 
p. 149 they are described as ‘those who are 
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conceived of as afterwards falling away,’ and 
on p. 165 we are unequivocally told ‘There 
is nothing to show that the conditions of 
fatal apostasy had been fulfilled. . . indeed, 
the contrary is assumed.’ Wherein then 
lies the ‘impossibility’ mentioned in ver. 4% 
In ‘human agency. This is all that comes 
within the range of the writer’s argument’ 
(p. 150). ‘It is impossible for man to renew’ 
them ; ‘the preacher cannot again renew to 
repentance’ (p. 147). But does ‘man,’ does 
‘ the preacher’ work renewal in the first in- 
stance? Again, ‘Some divine work may be 
equivalent to this renewing, though not 
identical with it. The change in such a case 
would not be a new birth but a raising from 
the dead’ (p. 150, cf. 165). But in the 
spiritual realm how, except in metaphor, does 
a ‘new birth’ differ from a ‘raising from the 
dead’? (Cf. Eph. v. 14; Luke xv. 24.) 

Many individual passages, of course, in- 
vite comment. Probably in some cases sur- 
prise will be felt that an interpretation is 
given as though no alternate were possible, 
where the best expositors are not yet in 
agreement. But Dr. Westcott evidently 
expects his readers to remember that the 
disregard of other opinions in such instances 
merely indicates that he himself feels no real 
doubt (see the Preface, p. vii.). Chap. x. 34 
is an instance in point. Here the transla- 
tion which takes éavrovs as the subject-accu- 
sative is utterly ignored, although it received 
the preference of the Revisers of 1881, is the 
construction adopted by recent expositors 
that follow the reading, and accords both 
with this author’s rhythmical transfer of 
words and with the slight emphasis the pro- 
noun offers to the ‘goods’ and their unlaw- 
ful possessors. And, by the way, as respects 
this Epistle’s peculiar fondness for the rhyth- 
mical transposition of words, Dr. Westcott 
sometimes allows it (e.g. in the case of xpr; 
66 ravtwv, xii. 23) to draw him (with many 
other expositors) into subtleties, although in 
the case of éXejpwv (ii, 18) his good 
sense recognises it. 

But further specification must give place 
to two reflections of a general character. 
We have here unquestionably the master- 
piece of a certain type of exposition. It 
starts the inquiry whether it has escaped the 
peril of disproportionate attention to philo- 
logical details. Just as the overstrained eye 
often seems to itself to see what it is looking 
for, so overtaxed verbal scrutiny is liable to 
detect distinctions of thought which can 
hardly be believed to have dawned upon the 
consciousness of the writer. Dr. Westcott’s 
readers will in many an instance be unable 


to repress a misgiving whether the conclu- 
sions he reaches, even in expounding this 
Epistle, confessedly the most elaborate piece 
of Greek composition in the New Testament, 
are not a little too subtle and over-refined ; 
whether his scholarship is not occasionally 
so tenuous and microscopic that the result- 
ant exposition is over-pressed—in forgetful- 
ness of the caution which Luther couched in 
his simile likening Scripture to a mutter- 
brust. This criticism is uttered with reluc- 
tance ; for the failing, if it exists, certainly 
leans to virtue’s side. And a stricture of 
this sort may be thought to involve both 
obliviousness of the inestimable service 
Bishop Westcott has rendered now for more 
than a generation by his public inculcation 
of thorough methods of Biblical study, as 
well as a scanty appreciation of the several 
commentaries in which he has exemplified 
conscientious exposition as no other living 
English scholar has done—among which 
commentaries this last is indisputably the 
first. But renewed examination of it only 
renews the misgiving here expressed. This 
tendency to over-work words seems to be 
responsible for occasional subtilty or obscu- 
rity of thought, which leaves a reader some- 
what uncertain just what is meant, as well 
as here and there for an inclusiveness of 
exposition which comes perilously near com- 
bining things incompatible. For example, 
in iv. 1 we are told that the insertion of 
Sox both softens the expression, and at the 
same time makes it ‘more comprehensive in 
warning’; again, trép wavtds, ii. 9, can 
‘hardly mean “for every thing” (newt.). 
This thought, however, is included in the 
masculine’; once more, of the védos papripwr, 
xii. 1, it is stated, ‘The testimony which they 
bear can only be the testimony which they 
bear to God. . .. There is apparently no evi- 
dence that pdprus is ever used simply in the 
sense of a “spectator.” ... At the same 
time it is impossible to exclude the thought 
of the spectators in the amphitheatre. .. . 
They are spectators... who bear testimony 
to the certainty of our success,’ é&e. 

The second query, though more general, 
is even more fundamental. Is not a con- 
siderable part of the contents of this teeming 
volume out of place in a commentary? Un- 
deniably the prime business of an interpreter 
is to reproduce his author’s thought : to give 
us nothing more, nothing less, nothing other 
than what lay in the mind of the writer. 
Hence he has primarily no concern with the 
aims and interests of the preacher or the 
theologian. Exposition is one thing, appli- 
cation quite a different thing. The meaning 
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and purpose of the writer are not to be con- 
founded even with the purpose of Providence 
through him, as the latter may have been 
disclosed by the educative uses his writings 
have subserved in the history of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. It is not easy, may not 
always be possible, to draw hard and fast 
lines in this matter. The history of opinion 
is a convenient if not a legitimate part of a 
commentary’s contents, as has been in- 
directly acknowledged above. Moreover, the 
jejuneness and at times timidity that have 
characterized certain attempts at a more 
scientific treatment of the sacred text have 
not tended to command admiration for it, 
hardly even respect. But after all it holds 
true that the province of the exegete is dis- 
tinct from that of the homilete and from 
that of the speculative theologian ; and the 
distinction cannot be disregarded without 
detriment. The book before us is avowedly 
constructed on a different theory. Its open- 
ing sentence strikes its key-note: ‘ Every 
student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must 
feel that it deals in a peculiar degree with 
the thoughts and trials of our own time.’ 
Its author frankly declares that ‘he has 
endeavoured to suggest in the notes lines of 
thought which he has found to open light 
upon problems which we are required to face.’ 
Now the objection to this is not that the 


remarks are not rich, instructive, judicious ; 
but that they tend to burden and distract a 
reader intent simply on understanding what 
the sacred author has said—tend to make 
that author look through our eyes, rather 
than to enable us to see through his. 

In conclusion a few trivial matters may 
be noted, worthy of correction in subsequent 
editions. Page xlv. line 1, for ‘168’ read 
‘169’ (Dr. Westcott is not responsible for 
the error) ; p. lviii. second paragraph, line 5, 
for ‘xiii. 18’ read (probably) ‘ xiii. 9’ ; p. xl. 
paragraph 2, line 7, for ‘22’ read ‘22, 23’ ; 
p- 6, col. 2, line 2, for ‘Wiinsche’ read 
‘Weber’; p. 8, col. 1, fifth par., last line, 
for ‘vi. 10’ read ‘vi. 12’; p. 136, col. 1, par. 
2, last line, for ‘yvyijs’ read ‘ xapdias’ ; p. 
168, lines 3 and 4, for ‘Ps. xiv. (xv)’ read 
‘ Ps. “xxiv, (xxv.)’; p. 353, col. 2, par. 2, line 
4, for ‘note’ read ‘Additional Note’; p. 
400, line 1, for read ‘ ; p. 
413, line 2, the comma should come after 
mavyyvper (not before it) ; frequently we find 
(Ebler, sometimes (p. 225) correctly Oehler ; 
in the case.of re-edited works the editor's 
name is sometimes prefixed to the author’s 
(e.g. Moulton-Winer, pp. 223, 224, 245, 342, 
350, &ec.), sometimes (correctly) appended 
(e.g. Winer-Moulton, p. 78). 

J. H, Tuayer. 


HUDE’S THUCYDIDES. 


Thucydidis Historiarw, libri vi.-viii. ad opti- 
mos codices denuo collatos recensuit 
Carotus Hupe, Dr. Phil. MHauniae 
MDCCCXC. Impensis Librariae Glyden- 
dalianae [F. Hegelii et Fil.]. pp. xv. 219. 
5 Mk. 


Tuis is the first instalment of the critical 
edition of Thucydides on which Dr. Hude is 
engaged. That the last books appear first 
will cause no surprise to those who know 
the author’s Commentarii Critici, which 
formed his exercise for the degree of Doctor 
at Copenhagen in 1888. None the less, the 
odd plan, which threatens to become a 
recognized system, of beginning anywhere 
in an author but at the beginning, is to be 
deplored. In the present case an additional 
reason is that A. Schéne’s revision of Bekker 
has already forestalled Dr. Hude to some 
extent in books i. and ii. But the edition 
nnder notice differs from Schéne’s in that 


it includes all the readings of AEFG, while 
it omits the ¢estimonia veterum and the 
scholia. The collation of ABCEFG is care- 
ful and elaborate, and it is improbable that 
anything remains to be discovered from the 
best MSS. in regard to these latter books. 
With regard to M, our own MS. of the first 
rank, Hude has been content to use the 
collation which was made for Stahl. That 
collation was very incomplete, and I have 
often lighted on mistakes in it, apart from 
the many omissions. Where the reading 
of M is unrecorded, Hude signifies the fact 
by the sign m: This is inconvenient, 
because the symbol m is already in use to 
denote the manus recentior which supplied 
the lost leaves of M. What is Dr. Hude 
to do if he edits, as every one will hope that he 
may do, the first and second books, to which 
the leaves are supplied? Scholars have not 
lost much by neglecting M. I know of no 
constant reader of it but the indefatigable 
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and ingenious Herr Miiller-Striibing. Her- 
werden, who read through the eighth book 
when in London many years ago, rightly 
judged that the MS. is old enough to be 
better. 

Below will be found all the hitherto un- 
published readings of M for the first nine 
chapters of book vi. I deeply regret that 
the great demands on my time prevent me 
from carrying my collation of this part of 
the MS. further at present. It may be of 
interest to add that there is strong ground 
for believing that the MS. in the Cambridge 
Library marked T, which was collated by 
Shilleto, is very closely related to M. The 
latter has many foolish blunders, such as 
ot GOnvaio. for oiafjvar, and many omissions 
and transpositions. In all these respects T 
almost exactly corresponds to M. With 
regard to the iota subscript in M, Hude says 
‘testimonia inter se valde dissentiunt. 
Stahlius quidem plerumque id omitti, rarius 
adscribi adfirmat.’ This is wrong: the is 
regularly added, rarely omitted. In vi. 1, 
it is present in four cases out of five: in c. 2, 
in twelve cases out of sixteen. Itis always 
wanting with the aor. pass. of oixifw. 

The new readings are: C. 1. Heading 
ovyypadis S’ with many embel- 
lishments. || C. 2. | | 
peravrovs—this is regular with pera and of 
course common with other preps. | airoi dact 
—as regularly; so ré oftener than te | 
émuous | dAAws | viv év ry:—omission of 
| xwpa | iradod | rovvopa | eis—this blun- 
deriscommon | ovrwitadia—not ovrws | dxpas 
éri—omission of re | | 
aavres || C. 3. xadxwdeis—generally, but not 
always, -eis appears for | éoriv iSpvoaro 
—éorw is regularly accented | drav | cvpax- 
ovooas—there are continual blunders and 
inconsistencies in proper names. Yet, in 
some cases, the true form is preserved, as in 
ii. 22, where Stahl wrongly says that only 
Lugd. has | épyopevov érovs | ouxed- 
ovs | xaAxudeis || C. 4. rods 
kAnbévras inserted by later hand | cvpaxov- 
cvpaxovocav | rovvona | zepinpys | torepov 
od wrong || C. 5. yadxideis | 
| ovpaxoveciwy — below cvpa- 
kogiwv | | 8 éyyis | cvpaxovoiwv 
| | cvpaxo+owyr || C. 6. cvpaxov- 
ciovs | | dwpreis | Svvapuy | ovpa- 
kovaiovs || C. 7. other places drobev 
| C. 8. €roua—as usual | | 
twice | op6as ||. 

Tn order to exhibit Hude’s method clearly, 
T add a collation of the same nine chapters, 
as they appear in his text, with the same 
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chapters in the editions of Herwerden (Hw.), 
Stahl (St.) and Classen (Cl.). Spelling only 
counts in so far as it illustrates a principle. 
C. 1. Suxedias] Hw. | & cixoor 
oradiwy] [év] Hw. | 
Hw. So Shilleto and Badham || 
C. 2. dpxaiov] tapyatov Hw. | 
[ryv %.] Hw. | xpos Suxediav] Hw. 
brackets | ’Omixo’s] "Omxas Hw., St., Cl. 
But St. has since corrected this. Hude 
deserts the Vatican group in favour of the 
Laurentian and G, and this reading is sup- 
ported by Dion. H. Strabo and Steph. 
Byz. | otrw "Iradia] otrws Hw., St., Cl. The 
only authority for the -; is G and a correc- 
tion in the Laurentian. ["Iradia] Hw. | 
Kal. . wxnoav éxovres] [kai]. . [oxnoav] Hw. 
| Boppav] Bopéay Hw. | éuzropias évexa] évexev 
St., Cl., and all MSS. Hude follows stone 
records | SoAdevta] Hw. | évvorxi- 
cavres, With the Laurentian] 
St., Cl, with the Vatican | doris] ds Hw. | 
Ovover. Svpaxovoas] Ovovow. Hw. Hude does 
not attempt a rule with regard to this || C. 
4, wapadovtos] So Hw., St., on Cl’s conjec- 
ture. Cl. printed zpoddvros | oixioa: with 
the Laurentian] oixjoa. Cl, with the 
Vatican group | [dppiAov with Herodian 
Hw., St., Cl, | 
Hw. | 4 Trodkust Hw. | 
kaXeirat | kadodvrac Hw., St. || C. 5. éoré 
(70 Spémavov of LayxAov 
torepov] éori, . KaAodow: vorepov Hw., 
Evppixtov St., Cl_—St. has since adopted the 
correct form | dvrwvopace] taitot dvopace 
Hw., aird &. St., dvrwvopace Cl. Again 
a question between the Laurentian and 
the Vatican. Probably both readings 
are wrong | xpovw ‘I. torepov| xp. o. ‘I. Hw. 
|| C. 6. . dpEa] dpéev Cl., 
Hw. Cf. ii. 29, 5. Hude follows St. | 
zpoy. Hw., St., Cl. [’Eyeo- 
taiwv [re]. . yap] ye for 
te St., "E. re . . émixadovpevor dpopor yap Cl., 
assuming an anacoluthon, which seems im- 
probable here | érayaydpevor] erayopevor St. | 
xareipyov kabeipyov Hw. | 
after Cl.| Acovrivoy St. | diapBeipavres 
diapBeipovres St., Cl. | Hw. | 
after Cobet] ék. 
Il. Hw., St., Cl. | Hw. 
| cioopevovs] Hw. brackets || C. 7. otrov 
o. dvexop. Hw., St., Cl. Hude’s 
change improves the sense | trois pev év 
*Opveais] pév om. Hw., St., Cl. with the Vati- 
can group | drwev] drobev St. Cl. | déxarov 
gros TO 7. ereAe’ra ereAetTA TH 7. THE 


St., Cl. [éreAevra] Hw. This is one of the 
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burning questions in Thucydidean criticism 
|| C. 8. av <ré> wepryfyvyta airois Tod 
moA€uov — an ingenious and probable cor- 
rection] trod zoAguovt Hw.—xai <rod> rois 
otpatyyois addition is quite 
unnecessary || C. 9. és SuxeAiav éxrdeiv] Hw. 
brackets és | ei xai dyewov—-a combination 
of the Vatican and Laurentian] «i dyuewov 
Hw., St., Cl. | otrws Bpayxeia] otrw Hw., St., 
Cl. | reBopevovs] mBopevovs Hw. | aiperbar 
with the Laurentian] dpacOa Hw., St., Cl. 
with the Vatican | vopifwv] vopi~w & Hw. 
| GAN’ GAN’ 7 dv y. Hw., CL, 
& dv y. St. | ta ye ta Te 
Hw., St., Cl. | rév kai 
a. [xat p.] Hw. || 
Now in the first place it will be seen that 
the new text represents a timely protest 
against thetyranny of the Vatican. Hence 
it differs considerably from Classen’s text. 
Another merit is that the spelling is 
reformed in accordance with the teaching of 
Herodian, Stahl and Meisterhans. In in- 
troducing corrections Hude is temperate, 
and his views on the subject are thus stated : 
‘duae maximae sunt res quibus difficultas 
hujus scriptoris recensendi continetur,. . 
unum quod memoria librorum per se ipsa haud 
ita magna fide digna est .., alterum quod 
ea Thucydidei sermonis proprietas est, quae 
multa ab vulgari consuetudine dicendi 
abhorrentia exhibeat.’' But on the serious 
1 He gives in the Not, Crit. the more important 
conjectures which are not admitted into the text. 
A good proof of his general candour and considera- 
tion for the labours of others is found at vi. 46, 


Ausgewihlte Reden des Demosthenes, erklirt 
von ANTON WESTERMANN. Drittes Biind- 
chen: Aristokrates, Konon, Eubulides. 
Dritte verbesserte Auflage, besorgt von 
Dr. Emm Rosenperc. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung. 1890. 1 Mk. 
80. 


Tus is the third instalment of Dr. Rosen- 
berg’s reissue of Westermann’s Demosthenes, 
in the Haupt-Sauppe series. In the revision 
of the text the editor has enjoyed special 
advantages : the new recension by Blass has 
been available throughout, and in the 
Aristocrates, the most important of the three 
speeches, the valuable labours of Weil and 


WESTERMANN’S 


question of interpolation—a question which 
confronts us at the very outset-—Hude has 
no clear views. In one sentence of his pre- 
face he admits as much as Cobet ever con- 
tended for, but just afterwards he utterly 
condemns the ‘rationem expungendi quam 
Batavi invenerunt.’ So would every one, 
were that ratio such a preposterous fad as 
Hude imagines it to be: ‘pleraque quae 
nullo aut fere nullo sententiae damno abesse 
posse videntur, hi glossematum nomine 
expungunt.’ Any one, Dane or Dutchman, 
who went to work on such a plan would 
justly incur the ridicule of the whole 
republic of letters. The problem is one 
which cannot be solved in a few lines. Was 
the text of Thucydides extensively annotated 
or edited for the use of schools before the 
Christian era? Was the text interpolated 
before Cicero’s time? If to all this we 
answer ’ no,’ then Thucydides knew very 
little of his own language. Granted that the 
language was ‘in the stage of infancy,’ yet 
Thucydides could not understand the infant 
whose ways his contemporaries Gorgias, 
Antiphon, Andocides, had thoroughly mas- 
tered. Is this possible ? 

The printing of this book is admirable, 
and the Greek type is most beautiful. 
Would that the English printers could ac- 
quire a fount of type from Copenhagen. 

E. C. Marcnant. 
where he duly recalls Roscher’s proposal and defence 
of imdpyvpa for apyvpa, though Hude himself suc- 
cessfully replied to that proposal in the VY. Jahrb. 
for 1889 (p. 829). 


DEMOSTHENES. 


his collation of MS. &. The variations of 
these two editions are given in the critical 
appendix, a new feature not to be found in 
Westermann, with whom textual criticism 
was a subordinate point. Rosenberg’s text, 
however, is much more conservative than 
Blass’s, sometimes even than Westermann’s. 
Quoting Blass’s dictum in the preface to his 
third volume (1889) ‘ dies diem docet, et alia 
multa fortasse olim rectius cognoscam quam 
adhue cognovi, he remarks that in an 
edition like the present, i. intended for 
school use, the beaten path must not be 
quitted too often. We have failed to dis- 
cover any guiding principle save that of 
departing as little as possible from the MSS. 
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Yet the editor is not wanting in initiative ; 
he often strikes out or brackets words which 
have hitherto passed muster, and in one 
passage at least proposes a considerable 
excision. In the concluding words of 
Aristocr. § 178, dvw kai xdtw reroinke, 
Kal ovdev ovde dixaiws Cobet 
had struck out zemoinxe, Rosenberg thinks 
the whole sentence spurious. 

In Aristocr. § 72 a discrepancy between 
the notes and the text is, we suppose, merely 
a misprint. Westermann had _ retained 
while noting that Dindorf 
was probably right in giving dijpyxe after 
Dobree’s correction. Rosenberg condemns 
the alteration in his note, but prints it in 
the text. Conclusive evidence in favour of 
dve(pyxe, both here and in § 140, will be 
found in Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, p. 
331. In §78, where Blass wishes to 
introduce tis airias from Aristides after 
adiera, the editor simply brackets 
gvyyv: ‘doch wird dixyv leicht erginzt und 
gvyyv besser entfernt’; a good correction, 
but made by Cobet after Dobree. In§ 108 
Westermann had introduced Cobet’s tocodrov 
amexee and § 191 EvBods: Rosenberg goes 
back upon the old readings tocotr déxe 
and EiBoeas. In §117 there is a well- 


known difficulty in py «idévar: 


Westermann had already taken it impera- 
tively, Rosenberg further refers to ‘ White- 
law in Classical Review, ii. 18’ (p.322). In the 
same section he approves, but does not adopt, 
Blass’s raons apgas @paxns for ei raons dpgeas 
@p. : in bracketing éws av otv Sivwvta, 
ovx elvat he follows Dobree and Cobet without 
acknowledgment: he throws out a good 
suggestion to drop daciv after éxeivov. In 
$125 Cobet is again ignored: he had 
bracketed the words devrepov and 
doréov: the former is taken and the latter 
left equally without explanation. In §186 
kav Katéoryoav is read upon Cobet’s 
certain conjecture, which accounts for the 
reading of the inferior MSS. xai dvAakas av 
xatéotnoav : Weil alone among recent editors 
adopts «ei, a suggestion of hisown. In thesame 
section, where Dobree and, after him, Cobet 
had bracketed rod and édpovpe: Xapidnpov, 
Rosenberg takes no notice of these omissions, 
but would like to read ¢povpév Xapidnpov. 
In $192 omitting #yotpa is rather a good 
suggestion. In $201, while bracketing, 
with Cobet and Weil, ra rovatra ypaddv- 
tov éroiuws, he further suspects kai ras wap’ 
dwpeds. In § 211 abrév before jéwxévar 
and again § 219 déyew after émirpérere are 
denounced as glosses, but not marked in the 


text: irepBas §220 on the other hand is 
bracketed. 

Conon § 2 there is an ingenious suggestion 
for following traces in 
3, which has ddujoda. §3 the question 
betweon cidfapev, the common reading, and 
Blass’s eiiOexmev he would settle by omitting 
the word altogether. §15 the proposed omis- 
sion of dp 7 seems hardly intelligible. § 30 
the proposal to write dep viv instead of dep 
map wpiv is certainly no improvement. 

The Hubulides is the least important of 
the three speeches, but throws much interest- 
ing light on two points ; the demotic sacra, 
and the abuses connected with the registra- 
tion of citizens. §3 rots Adunpevors is not 
unreasonably regarded as suspicious, ovv- 
aduxnGeinnev following. § 5 the editor’s conjec- 
ture dvurevOives for -w is contrary to idiom 
and to the usage of the Orators, who never 
employ the adverbial form of this word. 
§ 34 the text and notes do not agree ; the 
former gives ri ov from conjecture, the latter 
retains Westermann’s explanation of oidev 71, 
the reading of SFQ. The reading of ovdev 
zt has nothing but diplomatic authority to 
recommend it ; and Blass has the courage to 
retain the common reading ovdev 6 7 ov. 
The editor, in the critical note, appears 
drawn two ways, common sense pointing one 
way and his favourite MSS. the other. § 36 
the proposal to write ravras [ras] diaBords 
without the article is rather startling. § 42 
he thinks zowdca perhaps a gloss, and we 
are disposed to agree: the change of tense 
from oujoaca to is difficult to 
account for, and Westermann’s explanation 
certainly not satisfactory: ‘ersteres vom 
Uebernehmen, letzteres vom Vollziehen des 
Auftrages zu verstehen.’ § 49 his final con- 
jecture ovd for ovdels is a decided 
improvement. 

Westermann’s strongest point, his know- 
ledge of Attic law, comes out with especial 
force in these three speeches: his explana- 
tory notes required little alteration, but 
have been sparingly and judiciously revised. 
Some notes of Weil (on the Aristocrates) 
and Sandys (on the Conon) are cited in the 
original languages. The English quotations 
however are not altogether happy: §4 he 
writes abut for but, evidently thinking of 
aber ; §7 ‘the inner Cerameicus, the N.W. 
district of Athens, lying [within the walls, 
as opposed] to the outer Cerameicus,’ the 
sense is not improved by omitting the words 
in brackets ; in the concluding section he 
prints ‘Greec writers on Rhetorik.’ 

W. 


ll 


Fifty Poems of Meleayer, with a Translation 
by Water Heapiam. Macmillan & Co., 
1890. Pp. xx. + 108. 


Tuts book contains a translation into English 
verse of fifty poems of Meleager. The Greek 
text (which does not claim to be critically 
revised) and the translation are printed on 
opposite pages ; and a short introduction is 
prefixed, telling the few facts known about 
the life of Meleager, and containing a trans- 
lation of part of the dedicatory preface to 
his Anthology. 

The translations are throughout remark- 
ably literal and, with few exceptions, good. 
For example, the translation of the epigram 
beginning BeBAjcOw arre’ 
(p. 43) is a triumph of faithful rendering 
under difficulties ; and the translation of 
Aopxds’ (p. 83) is no less skil- 
ful. In one or two cases, however, a literal 
rendering is obtained only at the cost of a 
failure in other respects. The couplet 


Tlappjrop TH, xatpe’ ob tov mapos ov Bapiv 
eis oe 


viv éréxos 4Bapys. 
is rendered thus (p. 85) :— 


Hail, Mother Earth! Aesigenes 

That erst was unto thee 

Not heavy, now in turn may’st please 
To press not heavily. 


Nothing could be more literal than this ; 
but ‘not heavy,’ ‘not heavily’ are clumsy in 
English, and do not reproduce the effect of 
ov Bapiv and aBapys, which are not clumsy 
in Greek. Moreover the whole quatrain is 
not far removed from doggerel. This how- 
ever, is not a fair specimen of Mr. Headlam’s 
verse, and we must quote some of the 
epigrams which show him at his best. The 
well-known lines 


"Hén Padre, iropBpos 


are rendered thus (p. 9) :— 


Now bloometh the white violet, 
Now bloom the daffodils 

‘: That love the rain, the lilies bloom 
That ramble o’er the hills. 
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HEADLAM’S POEMS OF MELEAGER. 


Now, love’s delight, among the flowers 
The fairest flower that blows, 
Zenophile is in her bloom, 
Enchantment’s own sweet rose. 


Ye meadows, why so vainly smile 
For blossoms in the grass, 

When as your fragrant posies all 
My lady doth surpass ? 


The real test of a verse translation is 
whether it reproduces the melody and inde- 
finable charm of the original; and tried 
by this touchstone some of Mr. Headlam’s 
verses are cf the true metal. For example 
the first couplet of Meleager’s epitaph on 
himself (’Arpéuas, & géve, Baive) is translated 
(p. 101):— 


Tread softly, stranger: here at rest 
Among pure souls below 

An old man, Meleager, sleeps 

The sleep that all men owe : 


or again the haunting lines 


Aicé pot duet ev ovacw "Epwros, 


retain some of their magic in the English 
(p. 37) 


The sound of Love dins ever in mine ears ; 
Silent mine eyes to Longing bear sweet 
tears : 


The book also contains four epigrams by 
Mr. Headlam himself, in parallel Greek and 
English. The Greek versions of these are 
decidedly good, and more successful than the 
English. Mr. Headlam translates Meleager 
better than he translates himself. The 
third,— 


Such the blossoms that were borne 
By the Grecian soil outworn,— 


is a piece of involved and even obscure 
English which ill suits the simplicity of the 
metre in which it is written. The second 
ingeniously applies to Meleager the phrase 
which he wrote of Heliodora :— 


Tov orépavov Medéaypos 
> > , a 
oTépavos. 


The points which call for criticism are 
few and small. On p. x. oxodsdrptxos is 
misprinted On p. 43 Oypé is 
not satisfactorily translated by mind, The 
dialogue is between the voices of reason and 
passion ; and mind in English implies reason 
and not passion, dvwpvovro (p. 69) is trans- 
lated wailed. A word is needed which 
would apply to cries both of mourning and 
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of rejoicing. It would have saved the 
reader trouble if a reference had been given 
(in the index or elsewhere) to the place of 
the epigrams in the Anthology; and the 
book would have been more convenient and 
more suitable to its matter if it had been 
smaller in size. ‘ A little pipkin fits a little 
jelly.’ 
H. Basrneton Smita. 


MELBER’S DIO CASSIUS. 


Dionis Cassii Cocceiant Historia Romana. 
Editionem Primam Curavit Ludovicus 
Dindorf, Recognovit Joannes MELBER. 
Vol. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 1890. Pp. 
xliii. + 604. 4 Mk. 50. 


Tuis volume, which covers the same ground 
as vol. i. of the old edition (Fragments—end 
of bk. 40), is, on the whole, a distinct 
advance on any of the previous texts of Dio 
Cassius, yet scarcely perhaps so great an 
advance as might have been expected con- 
sidering that it is a quarter of a century 
_ since the last edition appeared. The condi- 
tions under which the Fragments and the 
continuous books have come down to us 
being different, in an estimate of a volume 
which includes both, they must be carefully 
distinguished. It is in the Fragments that 
the advance is most striking: it is in the 
continuous part of the text (bks. 36-40) that 
disappointment, if any, is felt, but of the 
latter circumstance Dr. Melber has a satis- 
factory explanation. The question of MS. 
authority is in the case of Dio a compara- 
tively simple one, and Dindorf had already 
reached conclusions which have, in all essen- 
tials, only been confirmed by the most recent 
investigations. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the text of the continuous books 
in the present volume, for which there is 
practically only one authority (Mediceus A), 
does not contain many important variations 
from that of Dindorf’s edition. The reten- 
tion of Dindorf’s name on the title-page is 
only a proper acknowledgment of this fact. 

We will now examine separately the Frag- 
ments and Books 36-40 with the parts of the 
Preface that relate to them. 

1. Two distinct and important sets of 
changes have been made in the present 
edition, the one relating to the selection of 
the Fragments, the other to their order. 
Since the edition of Dindorf various inves- 
tigations (notably by Mommsen in an 


article on the Lacerpta de Sententiis and 
the Hucerpta of Planudes in Hermes vi. p. 
89, and by H. Haupt in two articles on the 
Fragments of Dio in Hermes xiv. p. 36 and 
p. 431) have considerably diminished the 
number of excerpts attributed by Mai 
to Dio and incorporated by Bekker and 
Dindorf. On the other hand a certain 
amount of new material has been provided 
by the assignment of Dio as the source of 
a number of passages in the compilations of 
Zonaras and Tzetzes. In this way 43 pas- 
sages printed by Dindorf have been rejected, 
while 29 new ones have been admitted. The 
grounds for all this are too elaborate to be 
discussed here, nor are they fully explained 
in the edition, and reference to the articles 
of Mommsen and Haupt is necessary. The 
clue to an identification of a passage as 
Dio’s is often to be found in the Epitome of 
Zonaras, and hence Dr. Melber has printed 
the text of Zonaras in full at the foot of the 
page, emphasizing the passage which has 
been identified by spaced type, so that the 
eye grasps at once the connection between 
the Fragment and the passage in Zonaras. 
This arrangement, which is the only strik- 
ing novelty in the form of the new edition, is 
still more valuable for the other set of changes 
which Dr. Melber has made. These concern 
the chronological order of the Fragments, 
and form perhaps the most positive gain in 
the new edition, and the most original 
part of the editor’s work. The continuous 
narrative of Zonaras printed at the foot of 
the page not only represents the general 
course of the early part of Dio’s history 
(somewhat as Xiphilinus does for the last part 
of the work) and thereby enables us to fill 
up the gaps in sense and connection between 
the Fragments, but the spaced type of the 
identified quotations corresponding to the 
Fragment on the same page, or sometimes, 
where no identification is possible, merely 
the order of events in Zonaras, gives us the 
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Fragment in its proper historical setting. 
Many passages have been thus restored to 
their true place. For the justification of most 
of these reference must be made to a paper 
by the editor in the Sitzwngsberichte of the 
Bavarian Academy for 1889. One example 
of Dr. Melber’s changes must suffice. In the 
Fragments relating to the Latin war of B.c. 
340 (35 in Dind.) it is clear from a comparison 
with Zonaras that the passages about the 
self-sacrifice of Decius (5-8) ought to follow 
the account of the punishment of the son of 
Manlius Torquatus (1, 2 ; fragment 3 being 
now rejected). But Bekker-Dindorf inter- 
posed, because it contained a general reflec- 
tion on the conduct of Manlius to his son, a 
passage (4) which refers to his treatment of 
some people of whom it is said 6ri repurxory- 
cavres THY ExBaow THs Tpos TO KpaTovV 
éornoav. Who can these be? Zonaras is no 
help, for he concludes his account of the war 
with the death of Decius. But ef. Liv. viii. 
11.2: Romanis post proelium demum factum 
Samnites venisse subsidio expectato eventu 
pugnae apud quosdam auctores invenio. 
The order therefore should be 1, 2, 5-8, 4, 9. 

Before passing to the second part of the 
text we may notice that the preface gives 
an account of the MSS. containing the 
various Lacerpta. 

2. Dindorf had already seen that the MSS. 
of the continuous books fall into two classes, 
and that only the first of these is of inde- 
pendent value for the constitution of the 
text. It consists of two codices, the Medi- 
ceus plutei 70 No. 8 (Ma), of the 11th 
century, containing bks. 36 (so far as it is 
preserved) to 50, 6, 2; and the Venetus 
(Marcianus) 395 (Va), of about the same 
date, containing bks. 44, 34 to 60, 28. 
Only the first of these comes into use in the 
present volume, but Dr. Melber’s preface 
treats of the whole subject in preparation 
for the coming books. Only he has reserved 
the consideration of the oldest of the MSS. 
of Dio (Vaticanus 1288 bks. 78, 79) for his 
5th volume. This part of the preface is 
based on an article by Boissevain published 
in Mnemosyne for 1885 (N.S. xiii. p. 311), 
which Dr. Melber has with commendable 
self-denial simply reproduced,sometimes in the 
original words. With the relation of the MSS. 
of the second class to those of the first (the 
only important point in which Boissevain has 
had to correct Dindorf, by showing that the 
archetype of the former was derived directly 
from the latter) Dr. Melber does not concern 
himself. With regard to the beginning of 
bk. 36 an important fact was discovered by 
Boissevain (and independently by J. Maisel, 


Observationes in Cassium Dionem, Berlin, 
1888). Ma begins with the words deidera 
duvacreias te épov, and accordingly this is 
printed as the opening of bk. 36 in Bekker’s 
and Dindorf’s editions (36, 1 and 2). The 
Vatican MS. 144 (A) begins differently with 
the words 6ri ioyupa tH Which in- 
troduce a passage of considerable length 
(ending with ddéyou wanting in 
Ma; this being the only case in which a 
MS. of the second class is an independent 
authority for the text. This passage was 
inserted by Bekker and Dindorf in the 
following manner. Ma and Vat. A pro- 
ceed in common from the chapter which 
begins (20). It was assumed 
that there was a lacuna in Ma between 
the end of 2 (éxeivw and 
the beginning of 20, and accordingly the 
passage from Vat. A was inserted here 
as 3-19. Now Boissevain has established 
two things. In the first place he has proved 
conclusively (the evidence is given fully in 
Mnemosyne) that Vat. A was transcribed 
directly from Ma. The passage from Vat. 
A must therefore have existed in Ma at the 
time of the transcription. In the second 
place, while there is no indication of a lacuna 
in Ma between the end of 2 and the begin- 
ning of 20 (thus éxeivw 
8 dy), there is such an indication in Vat. A 
at the end of the passage wanting in Ma, i.e. 
after the words ddéyou The in- 
ference is that when Vat. A was written 
(15th. cent.) Ma began with the passage 
3-19 in Dindorf followed by a lacuna and 
the existing beginning ¢eiderar &c. (1 in 
D.). Moreover there is no break in the 
sense between zpoocywpycavras and Ad~w de 
non to suggest any lacuna in Ma. The 
beginning of bk. 36 as printed by Dr. Mel- 
ber is therefore as follows :— 


c. 1-17 (kai dru = Dind- 


ce 3-19. 

c. 18, 19 (peiderar = Dind. 

c. 20 = Dind. 
e 20 &e. 


It remains to notice a few of the read- 
ings adopted, including some in the part 
containing the Fragments. Fr. 2, 3 (= Dind. 
2, 4) dpxotvrws éxovres, we wonder that 
Bekker’s suggestion éyérw has not. been 
admitted into the text. In Fr. 10, 13= 
11, 14 Herwerden’s zérw for Adyw is admitted 
(cf. Liv. 1, 52, 9, in convivio luxuque), 
though something might be said on the other 
side. In Fr. 39,2 = 39,3 for the incom- 


prehensible MS. reading év oxéry 
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Boissevain’s év oxérn tod pdBov is accepted 
on the strength of Herod. 1. 143 where the 
same words occur, although Madvig’s 
oBepod is preferable as accounting for the 
MS. reading while preserving the imitation 
of Herodotus (to which Madvig, Adv. Crit. 
3 p. 79, makes no allusion). In the same 
section the remains of the word in the MS. 
which follows vouicavres 7) have been 
settled by Boissevain thus d.a. . Aew (of which 
d is doubtful), but we are not satisfied with 
his suggestions or duadevyev. The 
Tarentines hoped for one of two alternatives 
of which the first (expressed by the missing 
word) is evidently something short of the 
result expressed by the second (7) ravrws ye 
AavOavev), in other words it is being de- 
tected by the Romans and ‘squaring’ them 
in some way or other (cf. what follows, or 
eyxAnpa eAdpBavov). Possibly the 
word is daAvew. The lacunae created and 
supplied by Boissevain in Fr. 40,17 = 40, 
21 (between émitysjoas and gece), and Fr. 
46 = 48 (between xaracxorp and Taiov) are 
quite gratuitous. In bk. 37,16, 3, Madvig’s 
nroinow is accepted for the certainly corrupt 
éuroinsw of Ma, but though it seems to be 
confirmed by 17, 4, te abrov érrdnv- 
tat, the word in its ordinary sense of a dis- 
play of violent emotion is not particularly 
adapted to express the customary reverence 
of the Jews for the Sabbath, and one would 
like to see a confirmation of the meaning 
attributed to it by Madvig here, ‘furor et 
instinctus superstitiosus.’ In 37, 53, 2, 


Schenkl’s xyA7 is a decided improvement on 
Madvig’s wérpa (for yj of Ma) though per- 
haps not perfectly satisfactory, for an arti- 
ficial jetty or breakwater which is the sense 
in which Dio uses the word (e.g. in the de- 
scription of Byzantium 74, 10, 5) is scarcely 
appropriate to the scene of the event. 
Among other corrections of Cobet’s which 
are accepted, the two cases of a lost numeral 
(38, 50, 4, i.e. 
imméwv v’ and 39, 25, 1, cai Tis 
BovAjjs avdpas kai 7) may be mentioned. 

We have detected very few misprints or 
omissions, and those not important ones. 
In the comparative table of the Fragments 
in the previous and the present edition (pre- 
face p. xx.) in the first column after 3, 4, la 
should be inserted corresponding to 3, 1 of 
the present edition ; 4, 1, should be 4, 1b, 2 ; 
4, 2-15 should be 4, 3-15. Inthe fourth column 
11, 1-12 ; it ought to have been stated that 
11, 4 is a new passage not in Dindorf. On 
p- xxi. first column near the bottom 29, 1-5, 
= 27, 1-5 should be 1-6 in each case. On p. 
xxil. third and fourth columns after 57, 
47=56, 50 the new passage 56, 51 (fT in 
Dind.) is to be inserted. P. 78, third line 
from bottom, the reference to the book of 
Tzetzes (3) is omitted. P. 108 at the end 
of 35 and 36 the reference to Mai’s 2nd. 
vol. has been omitted : it should be p. 166 in 
each case, as also in 33, 32 on p. 107 (not 
167). P. 394 adn. Crit. 2, 3, the reading of 
Ma ¢uAapxoivra should have been added. 

G. McN. Rusurorra. 


KAIBEL’S ATHENAEUS. 


Athenaei Naucratitae Dipnosophistarum Libri 
xv. recensuit Grorcius Vols. i. 
and ii. 1887; Vol. iii. 1890. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 


A sHort notice of the second vol. of Kaibel’s 
text appeared in the Classical Review for 
February 1888 ; but now that the work is 
complete by the publication of vol. iii., it 
will be suitable to call attention to the 
editor’s views as to the date of the work and 
the transmission of the text. He shows in- 
geniously that a passage in the fifteenth book 
was probably written in 228 a.p., the year of 
the historical Ulpian’s death. For there 
(686 /.), when the fictitious Ulpian makes an 
end of speaking, Athenaeusadds, for the bene- 
fit of the reader, xai per’ od Hmepas.... 
cbrvyas. This argument depends on 
three suppositions: (1) that, in inventing 


Ulpianus Tyrius the grammarian, Athenaeus 
was thinking of the lawyer, his own contem- 
porary ; (2) that, granting he did mean the 
famous Ulpian, he would have used the 
words ‘ died happily ’ of a praetorian prefect 
who was slain by the praetorian soldiers ; and 
(3) that he would not have feigned the death of 
a dramatis persona unless the original had 
really died. It is certainly rather curious 
that the only contemporary introduced in 
the Banquet should be introduced without 
any disguise save that of turning a lawyer 
and imperial minister into a grammarian and 
sophist. Ptolemy Philadelphus is disguised 
as Philadelphusof Ptolemais, Scipio Africanus 
Aemilianus becomes Aemilianus Maurus, 
Nicomedes of Bithynia becomes Pontianus 
of Nicomedia, and, if Rudolph is right in 
his identification, Herodes Atticus appears 
as Larensius. Ulpian, on the other hand, 
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although alive when the work was being 
written, is treated like Galen and Demo- 
critus. 

Kaibel spends a good deal of work in 
proving that the Deipnosophists, which has 
come down to us incompletely in the Codex 
Marcianus A, is not the original work of 
Athenaeus but only an epitome, written in 
the sixth or early part of the seventh cen- 
tury by some one of whom we can tell no- 
thing more than that he was acquainted with 
the life and works of a certain lawyer 
(cxoAacrixds) named Eustathius (see lemma 
to Bk. xii. p. 533). But one epitome was not 
enongh. Another epitomator arose in later 
years and abridged the abridgment. This 
short work was used by another Eustathius, 
but one of whom we do know something— 
the famous Archbishop of Salonica ; and it 
has been preserved to us in several MSS. As 
to the author, Kaibel guesses from the nature 
of his excerpts that he was either an epicure 
or (more probably) some hungry wretch who 
wished to season his own thin fare by feed- 
ing in imagination on the delicacies of the 
rich. We may note with interest an attempt 
at humour ina preface toa Teubner text. 
Whether we accept all Kaibel’s ingenious 
arguments or not, we may admit that he has 
shown that we have not the text of Athe- 
naeus as it left the author’s hands. 

The third volume contains four excellent 
indexes : I. of the speakers in the dialogue, IT. 
of the writers quoted, III. of proper names 
occurring inthe text,and IV. of strange words 
(glossarum). In this volume, as in the two 
former, there are many successful emenda- 
tions both of the editor himself and of 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. On p. 11 in a 
quotation from Aristotle’s Mé6ys we 
have this list: opvtpvys, cyxoivov, advGovs, 
xpoxov, Badodpov, Wilamowitz restores 
dvy%Oov. On the same page, the words 6 
Xpvoirmos év TH cicaywyn TH TEpt Kai 
xaxov Ipaypareia are corrected with absolute 
certainty by Kaibel, who reads & 17 
Eicaywytxy 

On "p. 20 (xi. 782 d), in the line of 
Kratinos 


exp will not do; Kaibel’s suggestion jéry is 


excellent, and far superior, both palaeo- 
graphically and in point of meaning, to 


Kock’s évq (C.A.F. i. 93). In the fragment 
of the famous skolion, which Pindar wrote for 
Xenophon of Corinth, and which is preserved 
in Athenaeus xiii. 573. (p. 265) these verses 
occur— 


patép "Epwrwv 
vonua ‘Adpodirav. 


Editors of Pindar generally read ovpaviav 
mrapevat, but Kaibel’s mrdpevar 
probably hits the truth. On p. 297 (xiii. 
588 e) will be found a very plausible emen- 
dation, which occurred to Kaibel and Wi- 
lamowitz independently. In a story about 
Aristippos they propose to read “Ixérov 
for id oixérov, getting Hiketas of Syracuse 
from Diogenes Laertius, viii. 7, 3. 

In conclusion I may mention two guesses 
which occurred to me in reading the late 
books of Athenaeus in Kaibel’s third 
volume. (1) In xi. 464 a (p. 10) the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 8 ta 
ToTHpia. Kal yap Kryoias ‘rapa 
dv dv atysdon, KEepapéors 


xepoiv ToABov Exw KvAtkos tpidos dydis 
€ayos, 

avdpav vavayvov, old Te 

avedpa Awvicow mpos “YBpios &xBadev 
axTas. 


Kaibel regards 6ABov in the first line of this 
fragment as corrupt. I believe the corrupt- 
ness lies in yepoiv and propose 


oABov 


which is supported by the preceding frag: 
ment of Ktesias ; in fact the context suggests, 
if it does not demand, a Persian cup in the 
quotations from Choerilos. (2) On p. 230 
a fragment of the Neottis of Anaxilas begins 
thus— 


doris Eraipay THTOTE, 

od yévos Tis av Sivarto ppdcat. 
Perhaps we should read 

ov yévos, 6 Tis av Svvarto apavomwrepov 


pacar. 


At least this would involve less change than 


any of the other proposed corrections. 
J. B. Bury. 
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SCHMID’S ATTICISM OF DIONYSIUS. 


Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von 
Dionysius von Halicarnassus bis auf den 
sweiten Philostratus dargestellt von Dr. 
WILHELM Scumip. vol. i, pp. 432, 1887 ; 
vol. ii, pp. 316, 1889 (Kohlhammer) Stutt- 
gart. 6m. and 5m. 


THESE volumes are a valuable contribution 
to the history of Greek prose under the 
earlier Empire. They trace in fullest detail 
the story of the endeavours made by a 
series of writers, extending from the time 
of Augustus to that of Alexander Severus, 
to give an artistic form to prose composition 
by reviving the language and style of Attic 
authors of the classical age. 

The first volume includes a minute exami- 
nation of the chief representatives of Atti- 
cism in the persons of Polemo, Dio Chry- 
sostom, Herodes Atticus, Lucian, lian and 
Philostratus. It rightly begins with an 
analysis of the linguistic and stylistic princi- 
ples of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the 
leading Atticist of the times of Augustus. 
Among other points of interest it gives an 
excellent account of Dio Chrysostom, who, 
wearied with the frivolity of the rhetori- 
cians of his day, spent part of his half- 
voluntary exile under Domitian in searching 
for the traces of a simpler, sounder and 
more genuinely Greek life amid the wood- 
lands of Eubcea and on the banks of the 
Borysthenes (Or. vii and xxxvi). We 
learn from himself that, among the Greeks 
of the northern outpost of civilization at 
Olbia, he found men who, in spite of their 
Scythian surroundings, were passionate 
admirers of Homer and knew the Jliad by 
heart; and one of them, Callistratus, a 
manly youth with genuine [onic features 
and conspicuous for his beauty, was a zealot 
for literature and philosophy, but above all 
things for Homer (Grote, H.G., chap. 
xeviii). The Atticism of Dio, as our author 
shows, is by no means of a pedantic type ; thus, 
among other minor peculiarities, he does not 
refrain from the poetic future éAcdoouat, the 
use of which in prose is denounced by purer 
Atticists such as Phrynichus and Meris. 
Like other non-classical writers, he con- 
founds the uses of the perfect and the aorist 
tenses, and often writes yi where authors 
of the best age would have written ov (pp. 
95, 99). For his vocabulary (which is here 
elaborately examined) he is mainly indebted 
to Plato and Xenophon (p. 147). Even his 


similes have been patiently enumerated with 
the result that, in his 80 speeches, there are 
noless than 397, many of them borrowed from 
the art of healing (p. 169). Lastly, he is 
characterized as presenting a refreshing 
phenomenon among the representatives of 
the Attic renaissance, in so far as he is not 
merely concerned with the minutiae of artis- 
tic style, but really aims at saying some- 
thing of genuine and practical value (p. 
190). More than 200 pages of the rest of 
this volume are devoted to a much better 
known author, Lucian ; and students of that 
interesting Atticist will here find a minute 
investigation of his diction, showing in 
detail that it is mainly derived from Plato, 
Xenophon and the poets of the Attic 
Comedy. 

The whole of the second volume, which 
has been recently published, is assigned to 
Aristides, the imitator of Demosthenes. 
The author justifies this course by pointing 
out the historical importance of this rhetori- 
cian, as a standard by which we cah examine 
the performances of those of his successors, 
whether in pagan or in Christian literature, 
who made any pretentions to style. By far 
the greater part of this volume consists of 
lexicographical matter, the general result of 
which is to show that the vocabulary of 
Aristides is mainly taken from Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Herodotus, Thucydides and Demo- 
sthenes. But there are not a few readable 
pages of literary criticism, in which (amongst 
other observations) the author points out that, 
notwithstanding all the rhetorician’s verbal 
accomplishments as an imitator of a bye-gone 
style, he is intellectually nothing more than 
a dwarf struggling beneath the armour of 
a giant (p. 298). Whatever dignity there 
is in his writings is entirely confined to 
echoes of the past, while his references to his 
contemporaries are generally in a querulous 
tone suggestive of unsuccessful endeavours 
to win their applause. It is probably this 
Aristides and not a younger namesake, that is 
the subject of a cruel epigram on his seven 
pupils, namely, the four walls and three 
benches of his empty lecture room :— 


xaiper’ Apurreidov trod piyropos érra pabyrai, 
oi Totxo Kal Tpia ovpédia. 


But, towards the close of his life, it must 
have been some consolation for him to 
remember that a passage in his description 
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of the desolation of Smyrna (after the 
earthquake of 178 a.p.) moved Marcus 
Aurelius to tears, and prompted that emperor 
to grant his aid in the rebuilding of the 
city (Philostratus, Vit. Soph., ii 9,2). In 
the times of the Byzantine renaissance the 
Panathenaicus of Aristides, together with the 
funeral oration of Psellus in memory of bis 
mother and that of Gregory Nazianzen in 


honour of Basil the Great, was mentioned by 
the side of the De Corona of Demosthenes, 
as one of the four masterpieces of eloquence ; 
and at the close of the fourteenth century 
that memorable eulogy of Athens supplied 
the patriotic historian, Lionardo Bruno, with 
an appropriate model for his Greek encomium 


of Florence. 
J. E. Sanpys. 


FIERVILLE’S QUINTILIAN. 


M. F. Quintiliani de Institutione Oratoria 
Liber Primus. Texte Latin, publié avec 
des notes biographiques sur Quintilien, 
Phistoire de ]’institution oratoire et de ses 
abrégés, la classification et la description 
des manuscrits, le texte abrégé par Etienne 
de Rouen et par Jean Racine, des notes 
critiques, les variantes principales et deux 
facsimile de manuscrits par Cu. FIERVILLE. 
Paris : Firmin-Didot et Cie. 1890.  f. 10. 


Iv this volume M. Fierville has brought to 
bear on the first book of Quintilian’s Jnsti- 
tutes the wide knowledge of MSS. of which 
he gave proof in a former work (De Quinti/i- 
aneis Codicibus, Paris, 1874). He believes 
that Halm’s text (1868) rests on too narrow 
a basis, depending as it does mainly on the 
Ambrosianus, the Bernensis, and the Bam- 
bergensis ; and he puts prominently forward 
certain MSS. of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, as well as others of the fifteenth 
which are obviously copies of older codices 
now no longer extant. In fact the most 
valuable feature of the book is the account 
given of no fewer than sixty-seven MSS., 
twenty of which M. Fierville claims to have 
himself examined, either in whole or part. 
He proposes a classification of his own, 
differing from those of Zumpt and of Halm, 
according to which the various families of 
the incomplete MSS. (those with the great 
lacunae in Books v.-viii. and ix.-xii.) take 
first rank: examples are the Bernensis, the 
Nostradamensis, and the Pratensis (the last 
as representing the Beccensis now lost). In 
the second elass he places the Ambrosi- 
anus, the Bambergensis G, the Florentinus, 
and the 7wricensis—combating the view by 
which Halm inclined (rightly, as we shall 
see) to regard the last named two as copied, 
either directly or indirectly, from the second. 
Lastly come the various MSS. of the fifteenth 
century. 


It is remarkable that M. Fierville nowhere 
notices Meister’s edition (1886), which made 
a distinct advance on that of Halm, embody- 
ing as it does the main results of German 
criticism—which has lately been very busy 
over Quintilian—and setting forth in parti- 
cular the readings of the Nostradamensis, 
as furnished by MM. Chatelain and le 
Coultre. It is not even mentioned in the 
list given on p. clxxv. The only references 
to one of the highest authorities, who has 
made Quintilian a life-study, occur on p. xci. 
where Meister appears as ‘le récent éditeur 
de Darés le Phrygien’ (the Teubner text, 
1873), and in a foot-note on p. xv., 
where mention is made of Meister’s early 
paper ‘Quaestiones Quintilianeae,’ Anhalt, 
1860. And it is still more to be regretted 
that a work which its author evidently 
intended to be final, so far as it goes, 
should have been completed without a 
careful examination of the various MSS. in 
this country, some of which have never been 
collated at all, Perhaps it was his unfortu- 
nate experiences of certain English libraries 
(pp. Ixx. and exxviii.) that led this laborious 
scholar to confine his attention practically 
to the MSS. of France, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and Spain; and yet if he had ever 
visited the British Museum a prize would 
have been within his grasp. Tosay nothing 
of seven more or less interesting fifteenth 
ecntury MSS. (one of which I think can be 
proved to be a copy of Poggio’s), there is in 
the Museum a MS. of the greatest value, 
which must be reckoned with, at least in 
part, before any final text of Quintilian can 
be arrived at. After careful examination I 
can venture to affirm that it must take rank 
above both the Zuricensis and the Floren- 
tinus, on which Spalding depended so greatly 
for the constitution of his text. This MS. 
(Harl. 2664), which was first noticed by Mr. 
Purser in Hermathena (No. xii.—1886), I 
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have now collated in considerable parts, and 
havealso beenatsome pains to trace its history. 
It may be affirmed with certainty that it is 
the missing Codex Dusseldorpianus, referred 
to by M. Fierville at p. exxiv. as having dis- 
*P red from the library at Diisseldorf 

before Gesner’s time (see the preface to his 
edition of 1738, § 20, where he describes it, 
on the evidence of one who had seen it, as 
‘Poggianis temporibus certe priorem, nec- 
dum, quod sciatur, recentiori aetate a quo- 
quam collatum’). The following are the 
grounds on which I base this identification. 
We know from his diary that Harley’s 
librarian, Humphrey Wanley, bought the 
codex (along with several others) on 
August 6, 1724, from Sig. John James 
Zamboni, Resident Chargé @ affaires in Eng- 
land for the Elector of Hesse Darmstadt. 
Hearing that the correspondence of this 
somewhat remarkable man (in twenty-one 
thick folio volumes) had found a resting- 
place in the Bodleian library, I examined 
it a short time ago, and ascertained 
that the Quintilian came to him from M. 
Biichels, who was librarian of the Court 
library at Diisseldorf in the beginning of last 
century, and with whom Zamboni drove a 
regular trade in MSS. 


The correspondence is of a very interest- 
ing character, and throws light on the pro- 
venance of several of the Harleian MSS. 
The transactions of the pair began in 1721, 
when Biichels receives 1200 florins (not 
without much dunning) for a consignment of 


printed books. Zamboni, who was some- 
thing of a humourist, is constantly endeav- 
ouring to beat down the librarian’s prices: 
‘jaime les beaux livres,’ he says on one oc- 
casion, when pretending that he will not en- 
tertain a certain offer, ‘j’aime les beaux livres 
mais je ne hais pas argent.’ The trade in 
MSS. began in 1724, when Biichels sent a 
list from which Zamboni selected eleven 
codices, assuring his correspondent that if he 
would only be reasonable they would soon 
come to terms. Early in the year he offers 
500 florins for the lot, protesting that he 
had no intention of selling again : ‘ sachez, 
Monsieur, que je ne vous achéte pas les 
livres pour les revendre.’ Three weeks after 
it came to hand he made over the whole con- 
signment to Harley’s librarian. It included 
our Quintilian and the great’ Vitruvius—the 
entries in Zamboni’s letters corresponding 
exactly with those in Wanley’s diary. In 
the end of the same month Zamboni is writ- 
ing to Biichels for more, protesting that his 
great ambition is to make a ‘ trés-jolie collec- 
tion’ of MSS. (Bodl. MSS. Add. D, 66.) 
NO. XXXIX. VOL. V. 


Where did this Quintilian originally come 
from? There is a clue on the first page, 
where we have the inscription Jste liber est 
maioris ecclesiae. This Mr. Purser has as- 
cribed with great probability to Strasburg. 
The Florentinus has an inscription bearing 
that it was given by Bishop Werinharius 
(probably the first of that name, 1000-1029) 
to the Cathedral of St. Mary at Strasburg ; 
and Wypheling, who catalogued the library 
there (circ. 1508) says of this bishop : ‘ Multa 
dedit ecclesiae suae praesertim multos prae- 
stantes libros antiquissimis characteribus 
scriptos ; quorum adhuc aliqui in bibliotheca 
maioris ecclesiae repositi videntur.’ The 
last phrase shows that there was a greater 
and a less church at Strasburg, and the in- 
scription is too remarkable in point of form 
to allow of much doubt on this head. I 
cannot hear of any ‘maior ecclesia’ likely 
to dispute the title with Strasburg, though 
Mr. Madan tells me there was a minor one at 
Mendovi (Mons Regalis) in North Italy. Our 
MS., which is either late tenth or early 
eleventh century, evidently belongs to Fier- 
ville’s second class. I have found in the 
margin marks which show clearly that at an 
early date it was used to supply the great 
lacunae in some MS. of the first or incom- 
plete class ; and for a time it seemed quite 
legitimate to infer that the Harleian codex 
was no other than the original of Bamberg- 
ensis G (see Halm, Praef. p. viii. : Fierville, 
p- xe.). The courtesy of the Bamberg 
authorities has now, however, given me an 
opportunity of comparing the two codices 
side by side ; and though on palaeographical 
grounds there was room for doubt, the 
Harleian MS. being written in a neater 
hand and seeming to be of older date, a full 
examination has convinced me that it was 
copied directly from the Bambergensis, as 
soon as the latter was completed by the 
addition of G and of the readings supplied 
by the hand now known as b (which indeed 
Hi slavishly follows). We may still claim 
for H, however,—in view of the defective 
state in which the Bernensis, Bambergensis, 
and Ambrosianus have come down to us,—the 
distinction of being the oldest complete manu- 
script of Quintilian in existence. 

I must reserve for a volume which will 
shortly be issued from the Clarendon Press 
a more detailed statement of the relationship 
of the Harleianus to known MSS. of Quin- 
tilian. The settlement of the question in- 
volves a testimony to the critical acumen of 
that great scholar, C. Halm. In the Sitz- 
ungsberichte der kinigl. bayer. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1866, i. pp. 

D 
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505-6, Halm sought to establish the depend- 
ence of the Zwricensis and the Florentinus 
on the Bambergensis, by pointing out, among 
other proofs, the insertion at a wrong place 
in the text of both these codices of a marginal 
addition in Bg which was obviously meant 
to follow the words legis quam in ix. 2, 52 
(see Fierville, p. xci.). Noticing that in F T 
this addition is inserted after Clodius, and 
not after legis quam, Halm drew the infer- 
ence that F T had not been directly copied 
from Bg, but from some intervening manu- 
script. Now in the Harleianus the words 
referred to do come in between quam and 
(Clo)lius, which in Bg begins a new line on 
afresh page. This among many other in- 
dications must be taken as proving that H 
was copied directly from Bg, and is the 
parent of both Fand T. To it may there- 
fore now be diverted the controversy which 

The 
Harleianus and not the T'wricensis may very 
possibly be the MS. which Poggio found in 
1416. 

In comparing the readings of Bg (and G), 
H, T, and F, I have found H, if not always 
in exact agreement with the Bamberg MS. 
(often owing to the fact that the copyist 
knew but little Latin), invariably nearer the 
parent source than either T or F. Here are 
a few scattered instances: i. 11, 4 pingui- 
tudine Bg and H, pinguedine FT: i. 6, 14 
diceres H (following b), dici FT: x. 1, 4 sit 
GH, om. FT: i. 1,16 formandam Bg H, 
formandum F T: i, pr. § 1 pertinerent H 
pertinent T: ¢.§6 amore H, studio F: i. 
1, 3 hoc quippe uiderit Bg H, hoc quippe T : 
i. 2, 24 depellendam Bg H, repeliendam T: 
ix. 4, 32 nesciat G H, dubitet F : 16. dignatur 
GH, digne dicatur F: viii. pr. § 3 dicendi GH, 
discendi T : ix. 4, 119 ignorabo G, ignoraba H, 
ignorabam T: 7b. § 129 et hac fluit G H et hac 
et hac fluit T. To H must be attributed 
the remarkable gloss vin demoni in x. 3, 23, 
repeated in F but not in T. Noteworthy 
cases of the close adherence of T to H are 
the following :—Empedoclena. i. 45: vespu- 
eruginem i. 7, 12 (where Fierville gives 
a wrong account of T): tereuntur i. 4, 
27: flex his x. 1, 2: gravissimus x. l, 
97: ipsae illae quae extorque eum credas 
x. 1, 110 where both give also trans usum 
for transversum, and non repe for non 
rapi: morare refinxit finxit recipit x. 3, 6: 
nam quod cum isocratis x. 4, 4. In other 
instances the writer of T has evidently tried 
to improve on the reading of H: e.g. in the 
title of book x. H gives an abbreviation which 
T mistakes for quo enim dandum : also ex- 


temporal facilitas which appears in T as ex- 


tempora vel facilitas. So in i. pr. § 6 H gives 
ir and T makes it iter (while F omits the 
puzzle altogether): x. 1, 79 veii iudicis (in 
mistake for se non iud.) which is made 
into venit iudicis. Many similar instances 
could be cited both in regard to T and F; 
the reading tantum, for instance, in x. 
1, 92, which occurs in both, has evi- 
dently arisen from H which here shows 
something that looks more like tantwm than 
tacitwm (the reading of G). Again in every 
place where Halm uses the formula ‘ FT soli 
ex notis’ H will be found to correspond. 

M Fierville devotes a long note (pp. 
xxxv.—vi.) to the discussion of a point which 
he could have cleared up in the British 
Museum. He inclines to believe that the 
Epitome often ascribed to P. P. Verger was 
really the work of Fr. Patrizi, who was Bis- 
hop of Gaeta from 1460 to 1494. There is 
in the Museum a beautiful copy of Quinti- 
lian, with the Epitome attached, which 
establishes this point. It is dated 1467, and 
on the last page the letter which is partly 
quoted by M. Fierville appears as,from Patrizt 
himself to one Tranchedinus—the inscrip- 
tion being Franciscus Patricius F. Tranche- 
dino s.p. dicit. There is another copy of the 
Epitome alone in the Bodleian at Oxford, 
with the same letter (beginning Franciscus 
Patricius francisco tranchedino), and at the 
end the following: M. Fab. Quintiliani ab- 
breviatio per Franciscum Patricium Senen- 
sem nuper edita feliciter urbane et luculenter 
explicit. 


Cum legeris nostri compendia parva laboris 
Dicere non pudeat gratia magna tibi. 
Nam quae vix poteras multis ediscere in annis 
Mensibus haec paucis nunc meminisse 
potes. 


Of the other MSS. of Quintilian in the 
British Museum one is a very scholarly work 


which I find anticipates several readings quo- 
ted by Halm from the Cologne edition of 1527. 
It bears an inscription showing that it was 
finished in January 1434. Another (from 
which I have derived some valuable readings 
for an edition of the tenth book) is dated 
1470, and is probably a copy of the Vallen- 
sis : it contains copious notes, and reproduces 
the anonymous criticism on iv. 1, 1, given by 
M. Fierville on p. cxix. non bene intelleart 
curam. The copyist must however have had 
an older MS. by his side: at x. 6, 2 there is 
no lacuna, but in the margin the words hic 
deficit antiquus codex. This points to an 
explanation of the false lacuna shown here 
by Bn. and Bg. 
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In the Bodleian M. Fierville would have 
found the Codex Dorvilianus, which has 
never been collated at all (though it is men- 
tioned by Ingram in his edition of 1809). 
It is Italian work, of the early part of the 
fifteenth century—earlier, Mr. Madan thinks, 
than the Codex Bodleianus. In some places 
it shows a remarkable resemblance to the 
Ambrosianus (e.g. Getae 1 pr. § 6: et quan- 
tum 7. § 8). In x. 1, 20 it gives the read- 
ing which Herzog conjectured, and which 
is probably right: neque vero tanta esse 
unquam debet fiducia facilitatis. This MS. 
is deserving of further study: a marginal 
note at ix. 3, 2 (hie deficit codex vetustissi- 
mus) shows that it must be copied from 
sources much older than itself. 

For the Codex Ioannensis (in the library 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge) M. Fierville 
is dependent on the account given by Spald- 
ing (Vol. ii. pr. p. 4). A recent examination 
has shown that this account must be 
amended in some particulars. Though in its 
present condition the MS. begins with con- 
staret (i. 2, 3) a portion of the first page has 
been cut away for the sake of the ornamental 
letter: originally it must have begun at the 
beginning of the second chapter, like the 
Nostradamensis( N) Voss. 1 and 2, and Par. 
7719, 7721 (see Fierville, p. 165). Again 
the reading at xi. 2, 33 is clearly 
multiplict not ut duplici, and in this it 
agrees with the Montpellier MS. which 
M. Bonnet has shown to be a copy of 
the Bernensis (Revue de Philol. Jan.— Mars, 
1887). It is evidently a thirteenth 
century copy, probably indirect, of the Ber- 
nensis, and shows a distinct resemblance to 
N. For example I have found in it (un- 
noticed by previous collators) the reading 
lately accepted from N at x. 3, 2, alte refossa. 
It is wrongly quoted by Fierville at p. 50 as 
reading notam in i. 4, 9, just as the Balliol 
codex (from which I have derived some new 
readings) is wrongly quoted on pages 76 and 
83. In the former place (i. 5, 33) the 
Balliol MS. gives de guibus quite distinctly, 
and in the latter (ib. $ 50) intro loci adverb- 
ium. 

The changes which M. Fierville has made 
in the text of the first book can hardly be 
considered commensurate with the great 
amount of labour he has expended ; and it 
is somewhat depressing to think that the 
same methods might be applied to the other 
eleven books without altogether transform- 
ing the existing text. No new reading of 
first-class importance is established. There 
are numerous instances of unimportant inver- 
sions in the order of words: of these the 
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best is perhaps i. 2, 4 Nam et potest turpis 
esse domesticus ille praeceptor (the reading of 
Bg and H) : ep. sapientiae studia pr. § 14 for 
stud. sap.: 7. § 18: 1 § 20: 2 $$ 11, 138: 
4§5:5§3:8§6: 12§13. The follow- 
ing (of which M. Fierville ought himself to 
have given a list) are the main divergences 
from Halm and Meister’s texts: Pr. § 4 
summam inde (which I have found in the 
Codex Dorvilianus, though M. Fierville 
says it occurs in no MS.): ib. § 6, where 
ignoring Mommsen in Hermes xiii. pp. 
428—430) he has Marcelle Victori: 7. 
festinabimus for destinabamus: 7. § 7 bini 
iuvenes for boni: ib. § 27 ingenita quaedam 
quae adiuvant, an unsatisfactory change for 
ingenita cuique adiumenta (H and probably 
also Bg): 1 § 12 latinus...se perhibet: 
ib. § 17 qui id senserunt: 1b. § 20 scisse 
se gaudeat: 4 § 20 attractionem: ib. § 27 
feruntur: 5 § 40 dividunt: 5 § 46 de 
minutionem : 6 § 14 nomina: 6 § 16 quid- 
quoque modo: 6 § 30 aliaque quae (as H) 1 
§ 33 agendi. In Pr. § 6 studio seems an 
unnecessary change for amore: in 2 § 29 
paulatim has been unaccountably left out, as 
also has duas in 2 § 7 andest in 7 § 13: 
and there is no note at 5 § 71 to show that 
some words are omitted in certain MSS. In 
only one place is a conjectural emendation 
attempted: i. 5, 45 sane for ne. 

There are evidences (besides the omission 
of any reference to Meister’s edition) that M. 
Fierville has been too much absorbed by his 
study of the MSS. to keep pace with the 
results of recent German criticism of Quin- 
tilian. The name of Kiderlin is nowhere 
mentioned, though his papers in the Jahr- 


' biicher f. Class. Philologie Vol. 131 and in 


the Blatter f.d. bayer. Gy 
ought to have been in the hands of an editor 
of the Institutes. The consequence is that 
readers of the First Book will still have to 
go elsewhere for Kiderlin’s emendations, 
many of which (e.g. inhonoratum for in- 
honoratam 1, 5, 31) have already been re- 
ceived into the text by Meister. Even 
Madvig’s certain conjecture loquendi for 
loquendo (1, 4, 3) has no place in M. Fier- 
ville’s notes. Much more excusable than 
want of acquaintance with the recent work 
of Becher, Meister, and Kiderlin is M. Fier- 
ville’s failure to find a place for Mr. Lane’s 
excellent suggestion about the passage (1, 4, 
16) hitherto considered altogether hopeless : 
in the recent volume of Harvard Studies he 
proposes to read ‘ nutrix Culcidis.’ 

The notes at the foot of the page illustrate 
the critical bent of M. Fierville’s scholarship, 
consisting as they do in considerable part of 
D2 
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the grounds on which the editor discriminates 
between the mass of variants which his 
industry has brought together. While 
grateful for this guidance the student will 
probably find that something beyond mere 
critical notes is needed for a full under- 
standing of Quintilian’s text. In Pr. § 4 an 
explanation of guibus id praestabatur would 
have been by no means superfluous. In 1 § 
11 it is hard to see how the editor explains 
non rationi defuerit sed homini; Halm’s 
defuerint is certainly the easier reading. 
On 1 § 20 nunquam non scisse se gaudeat, M. 
Fierville cites Cic. De Fin. v. 55: but the 
passage (which has the present instead of the 
perfect infinitive) is hardly an apt parallel. 
Most codd. read fecisse = ‘let him always feel 
pleased at having done his task,’ which sug- 
gests the suspicion that jp. (the contraction 
for pro) may have fallen out, and that the true 
reading may be profecisse. Parallels from the 
literature of Quintilian’s own day might have 
been adduced in illustration of the reference 


to the sham philosophers in Pr. § 16. In 
the very difficult passage 5 S§ 22—31 the 
editor’s full notes would have been improved 
by a reference to Kiderlin’s theory that 
Quintilian is here writing against the 
fashionable practice of accentuating the last 
syllable of Latin words. In 7 §5 he might 
have defended his reading by pointing out 
that both with perq and per c the duae se- 
quentes are to be supplied, the reference in 
the first instance being obviously to the form 
gum. In spite however of such drawbacks 
as these, M. Fierville has incorporated in his 
notes a vast amount of matter which is 
otherwise hardly accessible; and scholars will 
feel grateful to him for the labour he has 
spent on his task. The volume, which is en- 
riched by two fac-similes of MSS. (the Wostra- 
damensis 10th cent. and the Pratensis 12th 
cent.), will greatly facilitate the work of any 
future editor. 
W. PEreErson. 


Sili Italict Punica, edidit Lupovicus BaveEr. 
Leipzig. 1890. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


At last we have the first volume of « new 
text of this little read and much depreciated 
author. It contains the first ten books. 
The remaining seven with the index are 
shortly to appear in another volume. 

Of editions of Silius there is no lack. 
From the editio princeps [Rome 1471] to 
Lemaire’s reprint of Ruperti [1823] they 
number not less than 53 of one kind or 
another. But in purifying and establishing 
the text of the Punica little has till now 
been done by editors since the time of 
Drakenborch [1717]. Recent efforts have 
for various reasons fallen short of the pro- 
duction of a complete edition. G. Thilo 
took up the work but eventually abandoned 
it. Hermann Blass, who followed him, came 
so near success that he left little but the 
details of execution to his followers. His 
treatise ‘Die Textesquellen des Silius Itali- 
cus’ [Jahrbiicher fiir Classische Philologie 
1875, also issued separately] is a model of 
minute learning and clear argument. He 
determined the value of the evidence now 
extant of the readings of the lost liber 
Coloniensis. He traced the history of the 
discovery of the Sanyallensis [1417 or 1416], 


BAUER’S SILIUS. 


also lost, and proved it to have been very 
nearly equal in authority to the Coloniensis. 
Let them be called respectively 8 and C. 
From copies (or a copy) of S come all the 
existing MSS. Blass then examined with 
care the 25 MSS of which he could procure 
or make collations, a work for testing pur- 
poses exhaustive. He classified them in 
groups, the best of which consists of three 
Florentine MSS L* F]. Upon these 
copies, particularly on L* and F, occasionally 
supplemented by three others, particularly 
the Oxford [O] and the Vatican MS 1652 
[V], the present text in general rests. The 
scattered evidences of C are numerous and 
striking enough to show even to a casual 
reader how splendid a manuscript we have 
lost. Bauer indeed holds it far superior to 
8. Thus in iv. 775 he adopts genitoris in 
preference to redewntis of 8S, while Blass 
rather considers the former reading as indi- 
cating the reception of a gloss in C. 

After the early death of Blass, his collec- 
tions were handed over to L. Bauer, who 
now undertook the work. Following the 
principles of Blass with skill and industry, he 
has produced a standard work, which I trust 
will soon be completed. Students of Latin lit- 
erature owe him much thanks for his labours. 
I have a few remarks to offer in detail. 
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The critical notes are excellently clear 
and compact. Whether it was necessary to 
give so many conjectural emendations of 
various scholars may perhaps be doubtful. 
That it was well worth while to record ex- 
actly the several authorities for the read- 
ings of C (Modius, Carrio, N. Heinsius, 
Drakenborch) admits no doubt. Some time 
back I went through the whole of the 
evidence of Modius and Carrio ; and so far 
as I have tested Bauer’s record I find it 
minutely accurate, even to such matters as 
the misprint omenti for wmentti in iii. 522, as 
given by Modius in one of the two places 
where he refers to the passage. 

The steady caution of the editor seems to 
give way now and then. No doubt the lines 


i. 421-5 are rather awkward where they are 
found, but to transplant them to between 
532 and 533 without any authority, only to 
make 533 come very awkwardly after them, 
is too strong a measure, and I am pleased to 
find [preface p. xv.] that Thilo disapproves 
it 


It must be remembered that the critical 
notes do not pretend to give a complete 
record of the manifold corruptions of the 
inferior copies of 8, or of their offspring, the 
early editions. It was impossible no doubt 
to note all the numberless little points thus 
arising. For instance in i. 28 optauit pro- 
fugis aeternam condere gentem it is a very 
small matter that the conjecture sedem long 
disputed the place with genfem. Still it is 
almost as interesting as many of the modern 
emendations. 

Some passages still remain in doubt. 
Thus i. 425 seems to have stood in C (and 
perhaps in S also) tamque gemet geminum 
contra uenabula dentem, and after all efforts 
of conjecture [see note, and preface p. xv.] 
we are little nearer to a reasonable solution 
of this oldstanding difficulty. In iii. 229 
~ surely tam dirum fills the place of some word 
equal in sense to Zrotanum. Hence Blass 
acutely Atridum. So in iv. 45 for the un- 
necessary guondam Schrader not unnaturally 
conjectured Senonum. But this passage is 
less desperate as it stands than the last men- 
tioned. I could wish that the editor had 
said plainly whether he believes that tam 
dirum, though allowed to stand, is really 


genuine. And I doubt whether we are to 
regard the text of i. 71 as finally settled. 

Of orthography the editor says [preface p. 
x.] ‘codices ita sum secutus, ut neque mani- 
festa librariorum menda sequi neque sine 
causa a libris discedere vellem.’ I observe 
that in i. 259 no MS authority is given for 
humenti. The note says: umenti Ch [ = C 
teste Heinsio],inwenta LOV, inuent F sed m 2 
suprascr. l’inuenta. The word is regularly 
given with the aspirate, as ii. 469 where the 
note is humentis ex corr. L, wmentis Ch O, 
and iii. 522 where the note supplies wmenti, 
omenti, uiuentt, ingentt. In i. 602 Poenicus 
is given on the authority of Carrio. But 
Carrio only says that the then vulgate 
protinus is wrong ‘cum scribi debeat 
Poenicus.’ And Carrio is in the habit of 
spelling Poenicus not Punicus [see emend. 
lib. i. 6, ii. 4 (twice), ii. 11]. It would be 
well, in default of an explicit statement on 
Carrio’s part that such was the exact spel- 
ling of C, to know whether there are other 
reasons for adopting the unusual spelling 
here while habitually using Punicus as i. 621, 
ii. 567, etc. Brevity requires mere mention 
of tentare ii. 480, 518, 523, retemptare iv. 
211. The forms i. 201 Athlas, ii. 209 tro- 
phaeum, iii. 597 Thylen, 600 [dymen, and so 
forth, are to be noted. 

Of punctuation he says ‘in verborum dis- 
tinctione, cum summa mihi lex esset senten- 
tiarum perspicuitas, fortasse nimius fui.’ 
Punctuation is perhaps a small matter, and 
opinions will vary. But I will give ii. 422, 
iii. 170, 177, 266, 538—9, ix. 401, as in- 
stances of what seems to me excess not 
resulting in clearness. 

In so good a book misprints are a pity. 
Such as i. 33 conanime, vi. 682 feras, will 
no doubt be corrected on the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The history of the gradual establishment 
of the text of the Punica is one of absorbing 
interest. But it would serve no purpose to 
add details here, It is impossible to enter 
into the problems involved without at least 
carefully studying Blass’ Teatesquellen and 
the Novantiquae Lectiones of Modius. Those 
who have done this will form a just estimate 
of the great services of the present editor, 
Ludwig Bauer. 


W. E. Herr.anp. 
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DE VRIES’ STUDIES IN PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Exercitationes Palaeographicas in bibliotheca 
Universitatis Lugduno-Batavae iterum in- 
dicit 8. G. De Vries. Leyden: Brill. 
1890. 


Tus short disquisition of thirty-one octavo 
pages gives an account of a MS. fragment 
of Pliny’s Letters found by De Vries (the 
well-known editor of Ovid’s Epistula Sap- 
phus) in the University Library at Leyden. 
The codex containing it is numbered Voss. 
Lat. Q. 98, and was written by two different 
scribes in the ninth century. The interval 
between these two parts (the former contain- 
ing S. Augustin de baptismo paruulorum and 
de patientia with the six books de Sacramen- 
tis ascribed to 8. Ambrose, the latter S. 
Augustin de perfectione iustitiae hominis, de 
natura et gratia, de libero arbitrio with most 
of his de tone et gratia), a 8 
occupying fol. 73” to fol. 74", has been filled 
with a variety of excerpts ; our Plinian frag- 
ment is on 74". The fragment extends from 
the beginning of Zpp. i. 1 to nisi tamen auri- 
bus nostris in 2, a too inconsiderable excerpt 
in point of length to be of much value for the 
criticism of the Letters, but marked by this 
singular and unique peculiarity, that much 
of the writing is in notae Tironianae. 

M. De Vries has appended a photograph 
in which the strange mixture of early minus- 
cule with the notae is exactly reproduced. 
To the decipherment of the notae he devoted 
many hours of his vacation, and in most 
cases has satisfied himself as to the meaning 
of each one of them: in cases where he 
was in doubt he has taken the opinion of 
that most skilful of tachygraphical experts, 
M. Wilhelm Schmitz, on whose labours in 


this obscure region of palaeography—com- 
bined with the great, but in England much 
neglected, work of Kopp—he has through- 
out founded his interpretation. 

This is the one only specimen as yet dis- 
covered of any part of a Roman classic written 
in Tironian symbols. De Vries mentions the 
other excerpts where they are also employed 
pp- 19, 20: a fragment of Boethius de consol. 
philosophiae, of Isidorus’ Origines, an 
epigram edited by Hagen from a MS. at Bern, 
and several extracts from ecclesiastical or 
medieval writers. From a _ letter of 
Cardinal Bembo written Jan. 18, 1513, to 
Julius II. (Bemb. Epist. Fam. v. 8) it appears 
that there then existed a MS. of Hyginus ‘On 
the Stars,’ written in these characters. Bem- 
bo’s words are: ‘ Liber superioribus diebus e 
Dacia ad te missus [est], notis perscriptus 
cum uetustissimis, tum aetate nostra inusi- 
tatis atque incognitis, quaeque legi posse 
nullo plane modo uidebantur......Erat autem 
is quidem liber Higini commentariorum de 
sideribus quaedam portio.’ 

For this codex Schmitz made a careful 
search in the Vatican, but in vain. M. De 
Vries comes to the conclusion that it is 
doubtful whether such a codex ever ex- 
isted! Non talem Bembum nouimus. This 
is much of a piece with the German dis- 
paragement of Cardinal Mai. The MS., I 
do not doubt, existed: but as Bembo does not 
describe the notae wetustissimae, we cannot 
be sure that they were Tironian. Supposing, 
however, that they were, the Vatican library 
is a large place, with infinite recesses and 
possibilities of stowage: may it not be ina 
corner still ? 

Rosrnson 


PECK’S SUETONIUS. 


Gai Suetoni Tranquilli De Vita Caesarum 
Libri Duo. Edited with an Introduction 
and Commentary by Harry Tuurston 
Peck Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co. 1889. pp. xxxv. 215. 


WE have here an edition of a most inter- 
esting author with a commentary adapted 
in the main to the needs of the American 
college student ; and the volume is the more 
to be welcomed because it has no predecessor 


and brings a new author into the circle of 
those read in our colleges. 

Prof. Peck follows Roth’s (Teubner) edition 
closely as to text, differing from it only in 
some nine instances, all but one of which are 
noted in the commentary; though it can 
scarcely be said that all are defended. In 
Jul. § 2 regi has been omitted after prostratae 
without comment, and in Jul. § 20 sub fin. 
the corrupt inductum [quendam] praemiis is 
the occasion of an unfortunate error. Baum. 
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Crus. gives induait Vettium praemiis (follow- 
ing Ursinus, Burmann, and Ernesti), Roth 
marks a lacuna, but suggests (p. xxxvii.) 
indicem subornavit Vettium inductum praemiis, 
and Peck reads guendam indusit : yet in his 
commentary he cites Ursinus’ reading as 
from his own text and comments thus, ‘This 
is the emendation generally accepted for the 
MS. reading—etc.’ By a similar oversight 
in Jul. § 73 we have in the text Roth’s 
reading simultates contra nullas, while in the 
commentary we read—‘ Simultates contra 
nullos. This reading of course makes contra 
a preposition. The majority of the MSS. 
have it so and there seems no good reason 
for reading with Roth and others nullas, 
making contra the adverb.’ On page 208 
Roth is censured for a similar error. 

In Aug. § 2 init. after adlecta, the words 
in Senatum are omitted on account of the 
following in patricios, but the ‘I have 
therefore omitted them’ gives no credit to 
previous scholars who have also struck 
them out. 

No information whatever is given the 
student as to the sources of the text of 
Suetonius, and the MSS. are very rarely 
alluded to. 

On account of the author’s freedom of 
speech, the following passages are relegated 
to the notes: Jul. § 7 occasiones in urbe— 
fin.; Jul. § 22 omnium capitibus—fin.; Jul. 
§ 49 entire; Aug. § 68 entire; Aug. § 69 
exquireret— fin.; Aug. § 71 confleverit omnia 
—Aleae rumorem ; but it may be doubted 
whether this device obviates the objections 
to such passages. All will however agree 
that Prof. Peck is right in making these 
omissions sparingly. 

Pp. ii—xiii. of the introduction treat, in 
a somewhat too florid style, of the position 
of Suetonius in literature and of his writings. 
Here, under § 9 Sréupa ‘Pwpoiwy dvdpav 
éruonpwv, we have mention of the lives of 
Terence, Horace and Pliny, but the life of 
Vergil prefixed to the commentary of Dona- 
tus, and which has for so long passed under 
his name, is entirely passed over. We should 
gladly have seen the arguments in favour of 
ascribing that life also to Suetonius briefly 
stated. The second part of the introduction 
(pp. xiv.—xxxiv.) is more important, dealing 
as it does with the author’s language and 
style. In this, while much of interest and 
value is given, e.g. the technical expressions, 
rare words, fondness for adverbs in -im and 
participial constructions, numerous evidences 
of Greek influence, etc., much more was to 
have been desired. Particularly faulty is the 
treatment of the subjunctive on pp. xxv. f., 


where, with the exception of examples of 
irregularities under the head of the tenses, 
this important subject is dismissed with a 
reference to the frequent potential use. 
Under the head of conjunctions § 17, we do 
have a bare mention of guamquam occurring 
with the subjunctive Ju/. § 3, but it is made 
in such a way as to lead the student to 
regard the construction as an exception, 
although it occurs again in §$ 54, 69, 79, 
and 81, of the same life, and Baum. Crus. 
index gives no case of the indicative. Alto- 
gether the treatment of the conjunctions is 
very unsatisfactory, and a lack of system mars 
the whole introduction. The student will be 
unable to discriminate between what is 
peculiar to Suetonius and what is common 
to Silver Latin or to tell whether a given 
phenomenon occurs once or many times in 
Suetonius himself. 

A genealogical chart of the family of the 
Caesars would add to the value of the work 
as a text-book, and an historical introduction 
would have been of great assistance. It 
may be said also that the notes on history, 
biography, and geography in the comment- 
ary are not judicious. 

The commentary itself is interesting and 
instructive. More help might have been 
given the student in some passages, though 
opinions will always differ as to the proper 
amount. The grammatical notes are few and 
unsystematic. 

A few details may be noticed here. 

In Jul. § 1 Annum agens sextum dectmum 
patrem amisit is so characteristic of Sue- 
tonius as to deserve a note; cf. Aug. § 8, 
Quadrimus patrem amisit, Nero § 6, Trimulus 
patrem amisit ; cf. also Tib. § 6, and the vita 
Verg. with Nettleship’s note. For destinatus 
= designatus cf. Calig. 12, Tib. 31, Dom. 10. 
The writer questions the value of the many 
etymological notes scattered through the 
commentary, pp. 121, 122, 123, 127, 129, 
134, 156, 162, 169, 176. 

In Jul. §. 6 the practice of delivering 
funeral orations over matrons might well 
have been illustrated by Plut. Caes. § 5., as 
in Baum. Crus. ; and in Jud. § 11 the section 
of Plutarch should have been given. It is 
Caes. § 6. In Jul. § 9 the note on sed et is 
not quite clear: ‘In this sense sed is regu- 
larly accompanied by etiam as here.’ The 
student would gather from the note on 
medicinam professos in Jul. § 42 that the 
two passages cited were the only ones where 
the noun professor occurs in Suetonius ; but 
see also Tib. 14, Gram. 4 fin., 9 fin., Rhet. 
1 fin. For the expression in the text ef. 
Rhetoricam professos in Rhet. § 3. The note 
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on eguos dimittebat in Jul. § 60, citing B. G. 
1. 25, might well have included Tac. Germ. 
30 fin., ‘ Hquestriwm sane virium id proprium, 
cito parare victoriam, cito cedere. Velocitas 
iuaxta formidinem, cunctatio propior constantiae 
est.’ In Jul. § 74, for the idiomatic use of a 
in a manu, cf. Vesp. § 3, same phrase; see 
the Harper Lexicon (Lewis and Short) s. v. 
B. ii. p. 

In commenting upon Jul. § 81, the inter- 
esting parallels between what Suetonius says 
of the prodigies announcing Caesar’s death 
and those mentioned in Vergil’s fifth eclogue 
in the lament for Daphnis should not have 
been passed over. I cite them in full: 

Suet. ‘Proximis diebus equorum greges 
quos in traiciendo Rubicone flumine con- 
secrarat ac vagos et sine custode dimiserat, 
comperit pertinacissime pabulo abstinere 
ubertimque flere.” 

Verg. Hel. v. vss. 24ff. 

Non ulli pastos illis egere diebus 

frigida, Daphni, boves ad flumina nulla neque 
amnem 

libavit quadrupes nec graminis attigit herbam. 

Suet. Ea vero nocte, cui inluxit dies caedis, 
et ipse sibi visus est per quietem interdum 
supra nubes volitare, alias cum Tove dextram 
iungere. 

Verg. vss. 56f. 

Candidus insuetum miratur limen Olympi 
sub pedibusquevidet nubes et sidera Daphnis. 

See Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil, 
on the purport of the fifth eclogue. 

In the note on Jul. § 83, the statement 
plerosque = multos gives the student nothing 
by which to judge the frequency of its 
occurrence ; see Jul. §§. 50, 52, 68, 83; 
Aug. 40, 59 ; Cal. 36, 39 ; Claud. 46; Nero, 
11,538, 45 ; Dom. 19. 

In Jul. § 86 adinspectantium deserves 
a note, especially as it does not occur in 
Harper’s lexicon. The reading both here 
and just below sollicitum maluisse is passed 
by unnoticed. Caesar’s words ‘ Non tam sua 
quam rei publicae interesse ut salvus esset’ 
might well have been paralleled by Aug. § 
28, ‘Sed reputare et se privatum non sine 
periculo fore et illam (¢.e. rem publicam) 
plurium arbitrio temere committi, in re- 
tinenda perseveravit, dubium eventu meliore 
an voluntate. 

In Aug. § 17 Prof. Peck translates 
Bononiensibus—gratiam fecit by ‘he even 
pardoned the people of Bologna.’ Surely 
this is an error. The student will now be 
unable to translate coniwrandi so as to give 
any satisfactory sense. The true rendering 
is ‘he even excused the people of Bologna 
from swearing etv.’, and so I see it is taken 
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by Baum. Crus, ( = concessit ut ne coniurarent ; 
see his index s.v. gratia). Prof. Peck gives 
the same rendering in the note on gratiam 
JSecit eis Aug. § 38, and again it is wrong. 
That passage should be rendered ‘ He per- 
mitted those to give up their horse.’ 

In § 17, as a parallel to exauctorare, 
the cum ignominia dimisit of § 34 should 
have been included. 

In Aug. § 21 med., in the note on women 
as hostages, Tac. Germ. 8, might well have 
been cited, ‘Adeo ut efficacius obligentur 
animi civitatum quibus inter obsides puellae 
quoque nobiles imperantur.’ To the note on 
Aug. § 24, citra commoda, ‘ without reference 
to what was due them,’ it might well have 
been added that commoda is very frequent in 
Suet. in this sense, Aug. 49, Cal. 44, Nero 
32, Vit. 15, Galb. 12. 

In Aug. § 32 the criticism of the Lewis 
and Short Lexicon, while just, is not quite 
accurate, Both Prof. Peck’s passages arecited 
there, not Dig. 48. 19. 16 only. Curiously 
Aug. 32 is the omitted one. In Aug. 45 
Corollaria means garlands (a meaning not 
given in L, and §.), see the whole passage 
in Pliny cited by Prof. Peck, and Baum. 
Crus. note. For sxystici = athletes add 
Galb. 15. 

In Aug. 53 the grandi iam natu need 
give no trouble ; cf. § 89, quem iam grandem 
natu. In Aug. §$ 58 prima plebs deserves a 
note. Is it ra mpéra or = prior? 

In Aug. § 80, Cowendice et femore et crure 
sinistro non perinde valebat, the concise use 
of non perinde with the suppression of the 
second member of the comparison should 
have been noted, the more so as it is so 
common in Suet. that‘its occurrence in the 
vita Verg. is one of the arguments for 
attributing that life to him ; see Nettleship 
init. 

In § 83, from the note on pumilos the 
student would gather that nani (vavor) is 
pure Latin. In § 86 another argument for 
writing myrobrechis in Greek letters is that 
the student will not find the word in L. and 
S. We miss a reference to the calamistris 
inurere of Jul. 56, although in the note on 
that passage the present one is cited. In 
this connection, it may be doubted whether 
all students are sufficiently familiar with the 
vetus comoedia § 89, and ‘the famous xoagé’ 
§ 94 to need no explanation. In § 95, puro 
sereno is criticised as ‘an awkward use of 
sereno coupled with another adjective.’ We 
doubt the awkwardness. It may be paralleled 
by nitido sereno Sil. 5. 58 and serenum 
nitidum Mart. 6. 42. 8. (both in L and 8), 
and seems to us simply poetic. No one 
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thinks of awkwardness in Keats’s ‘ pure 
serene’ (on Chapman’s Homer), and we have 
but to open Milton to find a host of similar 
phrases, e.g. P.L. 2. 406, ‘the palpable ob- 
scure, 2. 829, ‘the void immense,’ 3. 12, 
‘the void and formless infinite,’ 3. 45, ‘ever- 
during dark,’ 3. 380, ‘excessive bright,’ 4. 
770, ‘his proud fair, ete.’ 

Throughout the commentary Suetonius’s 
favourite words are noted, ¢g. contionor 
Jul. 2, compello Jul. 17, acies (= battle) Jul. 
30, dum taxat Jul. 55, civilis (= courteous) 
Jul. 75, demando Jul. 76, confisco Aug. 15, 
dignatio Aug. 46, conflo Aug. 52. The list 
might be increased by commoda (= pay) (see 
above), non perinde as used in Aug. 80 (see 
above) and plurifariam ; see Aug. 46, 80, T. 
43, Cal. 54, Cl. 21, N. 24, Vit. 9, while of 
multifariam Baum. Crus. gives only three 
examples. 

The typography of the work is excellent. 
Perhaps a dozen misprints have been noticed, 


of which only quin est for guin et, p. xxxiv., 
and rationiariwm for rationarium p. 65, 
would be misleading. Errors in the Greek 
passages cited or occurring in the text are also 
rare, although by a process of assimilation we 
have ovyyeveis xydeoreis on p. 117, and 
the accents and breathings are occasionally 
wrong. The note on notavit p. 186, should 
come under § 39 istead of § 38, and that on 
profectus est in Jul. 18. p. 129 is a little late 
in its place. 

Occasionally a note seems needless, e.g. 
that on the conative imperfect p. 7, on ad 
viginti milibus p. 132, reus > accusator p. 
133, umbo = duBov p. 157, and the many 
etymological notes alluded to above. 

Post-Augustan and poetical words and drag 
eipnueva are often but not always noted, and 
an incomplete index concludes the work. 

Aveustus T. Murray. 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, 

Richmond, Ind. 


OTTO’S ROMAN PROVERBS. 


Die Sprichworter und Sprichwortlichen Reden- 


sarten der Romer: gesammelt und erklirt 
von Dr. A. Orro. Leipzig : Teubner, 1890. 
Pp. xli. 436. 1.10. 


Tue plan of this work includes an introduc- 
tion, an alphabetical list of proverbs (1950 
in number), and two valuable indices. 
The result is a scientific apparatus for the 
study of Roman proverbs, as distinguished 
from those which are Latin in form but 
Biblical in origin or mediaeval in date. Such 
an apparatus has been much needed, and has 
not been satisfactorily supplied by the latest 
successors of Erasmus in this department, 
Binder and Vannucci, who have included 
toomuchin their collections, and have not indi- 
cated with sufficient clearness the earliest 
written sources to which the proverbs given 
can be traced. Particular portions of the 
ground have, however, been adequately cov- 
ered in recent articles and monographs, not 
only by the author himself, but by Pfliigl, 
Landgraf, Wolfflin and von Wyss, and the 
way has thus been paved for the present 
work. 

In his Introduction, Otto refuses to apply 
too rigid a definition in the admission of 
proverbs to his collection. The use of the 
phrase ‘ proverbial expressions ’ in the title 
prepares the reader for some freedom in 


this respect; but no undue laxity is 
shown, and doubtful cases are marked as 
such, For one thing, Otto rightly insists 
(and this at once narrows the field) that a 
saying must at least have vogue if it is to 
qualify asa proverb ; otherwise it is probably 
simply a quotation. After further clearing 
the ground, he discusses, by the aid of an 
elaborate index, to be referred to presently, 
the subject-matter of Roman proverbs, and 
shows how they may be supposed to reflect 
the national life and characteristics. He 
also directs attention to some interesting 
points connected with their form (alliteration, 
rhyme, etc.), and with their comparative 
frequency in various authors. On the latter 
point he remarks, for instance, that they are 
oftener to be met with in Plautus than in 
Terence, in Livy than in Caesar or Tacitus, 
in Cicero ad Atticum than in Cicero ad 
Familiares. 

The proverbs themselves are arranged in 
the alphabetical order of the leading word 
contained inthem. They are carefully num- 
bered for convenience of reference, and are 
illustrated abundantly from Greek and Latin, 
sparingly from modern languages. The 
number of Greek analogues quoted—some on 
almost every page—leaves upon the mind the 
impression (true or false) that, in this direc- 
tion also, the Romans were mainly imitators. 


i 
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As the references to Greek and Latin authors 
aim at something like completeness, it may 
be mentioned that some omissions strike one 
even on a first reading ; but these are not of 
great importance, and the general execution 
of this part of the book is so good as to leave 
little room for criticism. 

Two indices are given—one of passages 
quoted, the other of subject-matter. The 
former gives a list of the literary sources for 
the proverbs, and includes a large proportion 
of later and ecclesiastical writers, though it 
is among these that Otto himself thinks that 
most omissions will be detected. The index 
of subject-matter is a most elaborate one, 
extending over more than twenty pages of 
small print, and arranged under such head- 
ings as: A. Nature. I. Inorganic Nature. 
(1) Heaven and Earth. (2) The Ele- 


ments. (3) Relations of Time and Space. 
(4) Geography. II. Organic Nature. (1) © 
The Vegetable Kingdom. (2) The Animal 
Kingdom. B. Man. I. The Human Body 
(with a great number of subdivisions). II. 
Human Life. (1) Private Life (with sub- 
divisions). (2) Public life (with subdivi- 
sions). III. Human Action (with subdivi- 
nee C. History. D. Mythology. E. 
Phrases and Formulae. (C.D. and E. also 
with subdivisions. ) 

The scale of this is no doubt formidable, 
but the student of ancient life and the com- 
parative paroemiologist (if there is such an 
one) will feel grateful to Dr. Otto for hav- 
ing, while providing so much well-sifted 
material, made it easy to refer to it and to 
draw deductions from it. 

W. Rays Roperts. 


TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


W. S. Teuffel's Geschichte der Réimischen 
Literatur. Neu bearbeitet von Lupwic 
ScuwaBe. Fiinfte Auflage. Leipzig (B. 
G. Teubner), 1890. 2 vols. pp. xiii. 1346. 
14 Mk. 40. 


Tue late Professor Teuffel’s Geschichte der 
Rémischen Literatur, published in 1870, had 
gone through three editions previous to his 
death in 1878, and has been twice republished 
since that time with large additions by the 
editor, Dr. L. Schwabe, who undertook the 
work of revision in obedience to the author’s 
wish. This revision (as the editor explains in 
the preface to the fourth edition, 1882) neces- 
sitated the recasting of much of Teuffel’s 
work, while the alterations were too numerous 
and sometimes too radical to be merely 
thrown into notes. In the new edition the 
original has been still more freely modified, 
though the strict chronological plan and the 
general structure remain undisturbed. The 
divergence is frequently noticeable even 
without comparison of the author's last 
edition. We find Teuffel set aside, by name, 
in reference to several disputed points, e.g. 
the significance of the Greek letters standing 
for the names of the dramatis personae in 
the MSS, of Plautus and Terence (§ 16, n. 8), 
the story of Lucretius’ suicide (which Dr. 
Schwabe does not, like Teuffel, regard as 
a pious fiction), the authorship of the ‘Culex’ 
(which he refuses to assign to Vergil) and 
that of the panegyric on Messalla (which he 


denies to Tibullus). On the other hand the 
author’s view is tacitly rejected, eg. in 
reference to the length of Terence’s life (§ 
108, n. 7), the date of the first performance 
of the Adelphoe, (§ 110, n. 6), the nationality 
of Manilius (§ 253, n. 2), ete. 

It is thought by many English admirers 
of Vergil that Teuffel, in common with most 
German critics, failed to appreciate that 
poet’s artistic qualities. Dr. Schwabe— 
whose ability in this field of criticism is so 
well attested by his writings on Catullus— 
is even more emphatic than Teuffel in his 
strictures on the Aeneid, and his language in 
the present edition is stronger than in the 
last: a great part of the poem, he now 
insists, is ‘flat and lifeless, not to say op- 
pressively dull’ (dumpfe Leblosigkeit, ja ein- 
schlifernde Langweiligkeit) ; its aequalitas is 
simply monotonous ; the over-elaboration of 
the whole leaves no room for gradation or 
climax. It would seem that he has been 
provoked to this counterblast by a new out- 
burst of enthusiasm on the other side — 
‘that adoring admiration of hidden beauties 
in which an hysterical aestheticism has re- 
cently indulged.’ He has, however, made 
amends by considerably enlarging and im- 
proving the somewhat meagre characterisa- 
tion of the poet in the earlier editions. He 
still retains the familiar spelling of the name, 
but only in its shorter form; that is, he 
keeps ‘ Virgil’ alongside of ‘ Vergilius,’ pre- 
sumably regarding it as established in the 
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household of the German language like 
‘Horaz’ and other adapted forms more 
numerous in German than in English (Dio- 
dor, Theokrit, Tibull, etc.). 

The present edition is in two volumes. It 
is larger than the previous (fourth) by about 
a hundred pages. The original History has 
now been expanded from pp. xvi. 1052 to pp. 
xiii. 1346. The numerical increase is very 
far from representing the real addition to 
the contents, for the original has been at the 
same time greatly condensed by judicious 
abridgments and economies. Much new 
material has been amassed in the elaborate 
notes, especially in relation to inscriptions 
and manuscripts, scholia, etc., and early 
editions. The modern bibliography is care- 


fully brought up to date. Not the least 
valuable part of this, for specialists, will be 


found in the copious references to the Ger- 
man and other learned periodicals. One 
technical improvement—the printing of quo- 
tations in italics—is valuable, since it is a 
distinctive merit of the book that the more 
important quotations are given in full. 

The critical review of this book is (I 
understand) reserved for the forthcoming 
English edition, which the publishers (Messrs. 
Bell) have entrusted to me. I need only add 
to this notice that the clerical part of the 
German editor’s task has been carried out 
with admirable accuracy and completeness. 
He has, I think, entirely sueceeded in his 
object of making the work a ‘concise and 
trustworthy, scholarly and critical text- 


book.’ 
-G. C. W. Warr. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE RIGVEDA. 


1. Die Hymnen des Rigveda, herausgegeben 
von HERMANN OLDENBERG. Band I. Me- 
trische und Textgeschichtliche Prolego- 
mena. Berlin, 1888. 14 Mk. 

2. Vedische Studien, von RicHarp PIscHEL 
und Kart Stuttgart, 
1888-9. 12 Mk. 


In these works there are many points of 
interest to classical scholars generally, 
as distinct from those which appeal to 
Orientalists. Of these the most important 
is perhaps the attempt to draw a proper 
boundary-line between what is of common 
origin in Indian and European language, 
custom, and myth, and what is of specifically 
Indian growth. 

Prof. Oldenberg, whose Buddha is well 
known as an endeavour to popularize what 
he conceives to be the earliest and truest 
account of Buddhism, occupies himself in 
this volume (a preface to a complete edition 
of the Rigveda) with certain technical in- 
vestigations, intended to clear the way for 
the student. Almost one half of the book is 
occupied with the metre of the hymns. 
The variety used is, if we look a little 
below the surface, very considerable: and 
if any history of metrical development can 
be traced, it must be of great assistance 
towards determining the relative ages of 
various poems: as for instance the relative 
frequency of vocalic i and » before vowels 


has long been treated as a clear indication 
of an early date. Generally it may beassumed 
that what is common to the metre of the 
Rigveda and that of the Avesta points to the 
earliest form, and what is common to the 
metre of the Rigveda and that of classical 
Sanskrit points to a later development. 
We have therefore to examine the various 
metres used, to endeavour to arrange them 
chronologically, and to test any results at- 
tained by other indications. 

The principal metres of the Rigveda fall 
into two groups, based respectively on the 
verse of eight syllables, and that of eleven 
or twelve. The older Avesta gives a parallel 
to the line of eleven syllables, whilst the 
younger Avesta employs exclusively the 
eight-syllable form. 


Octosyllabic verses.—In these there is no 
caesura: the last half is usually of iambic 


rhythm (v-~¥), whilst of the exceptions 


about one half is of the type» where 
we may suppose that a short syllable bears 
the ictus. The Gayatri stanza consists of 
three such verses : in this there is a rare but 
established variety with trochaic ending 
(vv_.x), occurring in certain hymns only, e.g. 
viii. 2, 16, and most frequently in the third 
verse. In the Avestic metres the syllables 
seem to have been merely counted, and no 
rhythm has been discovered. Are we then 
to consider that the verse with a trochaic 
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ending is a development from the original 
non-quantitative verse, independent of the 
common iambic line, or that it is an inten- 
tional variation of the latter? Oldenberg 
decides (on somewhat slight grounds) for the 
former alternative: but, however this may 
be, it is to be noticed that whole stanzas 
with trochaic rhythm are but rarely to be 
found, and that therefore (whatever the 
origin of the trochaic verse) its wse is to give 
variety to the stanza. 

The Anushtubh (consisting of four octo- 
syllabic lines) may fairly be presumed to 
be of later growth than the Gayatri. We 
find it in the Veda in various stages: (i.) 
each verse is of the form usual in Gayatri, i.e. 
with iambic ending ; (ii.) the first and third 
verses shew occasional deviations (e.g. in ix. 
112,x. 60); (iii.) the firstand third versesshew, 
amidst numerous variations, a new prevailing 


type »--™*. This type when fixed gives 
the common metre of Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and may therefore be fairly supposed to be 
the latest form in the Veda. 

Passing by the consideration of the rare 
stanzas of five or more verses, and occasional 
irregularities in the number of syllables in 
each line, we have only to notice a stanza 
(the Uhnih) in which two verses are of eight 
syllables, and the third of twelve. This 
third line however does not correspond in 
form with the twelve-syllable line called 
Jagati, and must therefore be regarded as 
of independent origin, and a development 
from the Gayatri line. 

Verses of eleven syllables (T'rishtubh) and 
twelve syllables (Jagati). These differ only 
in that Jagati has an extra syllable at the 
end: the stanzas in each case consist of four 
lines of the same type. But in each kind 
there are two varieties found, according as 
the caesura falls after the fourth syllable (as 
in the corresponding Avestic metre) or after 
the fifth (as recognized in classical Sanskrit). 
This difference involves corresponding varia- 
tions in the syllables immediately following, 
which have escaped many observers : but the 
last four syllables (in the Jagati five) 
shew a well-marked rhythm which has 
always been recognized: thus in the 
Trishtubh the type is - vy - ~, and in the 
Jagati -y»-~~, The first seven syllables 
of the two metres alike fall then into two 
sections divided by the caesura, and consist- 
ing (a) of 4 +3, or (6) of 5 + 2 syllables. 

Of the first section the normal types are 


In (a) the fourth 


syllable is not uncommonly ., shewing 
apparently syllaba anceps before the caesura. 
In (a) again, if the second syllable is short, 
the third will usually be long: in (0) if the 
fourth is short, the fifth is five times out of six 
long. This part therefore of the verse, 
though not bound by any rules of quantity, 
shews a marked tendency towards an iambic 
rhythm, and an avoidance of the conse- 
cution of two short syllables. The second 
section has the normal types (a) ~~ — (6) 
the (a) form has two varieties, 
which we may call subnormal -~-~--», 
each about one-fourth as frequent as the 
normal type: the (5) form has a much rarer 
subnormal type -», hardly ever found in 
later hymns, but other variations are quite 
uncommon. In this section therefore the 
iambic rhythm is almost invariably inter- 
rupted, and two short syllables in the great 
majority of instances follow the caesura. 
In the concluding section the iambic rhythm 
is resumed, so that the middle part of the 
verse seems to be an intentional variation 
of the verse, corresponding to the later 
variations of the Anushtubh. 

More detailed investigations, Oldenberg 
states, will not lead to any results other 
than chance will explain. As however any 
such calculations will serve to shew what 
degree of confidence can be placed in the 
results already stated, I subjoin a table 
shewing the frequency of caesuras after the 
fourth and and fifth syllables respectively, 
and of the various types of the second section 
in each case (a) in the trishtubh hymns, i. 
59, 60 ; ii. 27, 28, 29; iii. 5, 6, 7 ; iv. 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23 ; vii. 3, 4, 5, 6 ; ix. 87, 88,99, 90; x. 1, 
2, 3,4: (6) in the trishtubh hymns, i. 164, vv. 
1-20 ; x. 116, 120, 121, 123, 1291: (c) in the 
jagati hymns, i. 55, 56,57, 151, 155, 156, 
159, 160 ; ii. 1, 2, 25, 26 ; iii. 2, 3 ; vi. 70 ; vii. 
82, 83; ix. 86, vv. 1-20; x. 38, 40, 41, 75, 
76, 138, 167: (d) in the jagati hymns in 
which occasional trishtubhs occur, i. 51, 52, 
53, 54, 140, 141 ; ii. 17, 23 ; iii. 26 ; vii. 104 ; 
x. 32, 43, 44, 78. For uniformity’s sake 
only two syllables after the caesura are con- 
sidered, and the® normal (| subnormal 
(_ and abnormal _,_ _) forms are dis- 
tinguished. 


. 


1 These hymns are presumably of later date. 

2 Where the caesura falls after the fourth syllable, 
the normal type now includes two forms of the second 
section, »v-» ~uv, the latter of which was for 
merly spoken of as subnormai. 
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Caesura after 4th syllable. 
Ab T 


Jagatis 


Caesura after 5th syllable. 
Norm.  Subn. ‘Abu. Total. 
852 
272 
821 
179 
523 


"173 2647 


The results, reduced to percentages and compared with Oldenberg’s figures, stand as 


follows :— 


After early caesura. 
Norm. Subn. Abn. 
A. 


* Jagatis 


General results 
Oldenberg’s results 


Although Oldenberg’s figures, based upon 
a much smaller number of verses, require 
some correction, yet his general conclusions 
hold good for every large group of hymns: 
whilst the other variations shewn are not so 
marked as to be outside the possibilities of 
chance. But it appears that in bk. iii. 
there is a tendency to use the subnormal 
type after an early caesura (28 exx. as com- 
pared with 32 normal), and in bk. vii. the 
subnormal type after a late caesura is com- 
paratively favoured (21 exx. as compared 
with 51 normal), and we have at least 
some confirmation so far of the traditional 
grouping of these hymns, and (as these 
peculiarities are not shared by the classical 
verse) of their relatively early date. The 
groups B and C (later trishtubhs and 
jagatis) shew a preference for the late 
caesura which may be accidental. The 
trishtubhs of group D shew more abnormal 
forms after early caesura, and more normal 
forms after late caesura : in both particulars, 
as well as in their being mixed with jagati 
verses, they stand nearer to the classical 
verse, in which the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
syllables form a dactyl without regard to 
the caesura. There is every reason to assign 
these hymns to a later date. I see no evi- 
dence to shew whether trishtubh or jagati 
is the earlier form, nor are we entitled to 
assume that the Vedic Trishtubh is of 
common origin with the Avestic verse of 
eleven syllables, in which the caesura always 
falls after the fourth syllable: we have no 
hymns in which the late caesura is not 
freely used, and in which the general 
quantitative character of the line is not 


After late caesura. 
Norm. 
3 


—— of caesuras. 
Abn. ly. Late. 


Subn. 
14 3 


preserved. As Indian metre shares the 
laws of quantity in all essentials with the 
Greek and Italian, the negative evidence of, 
the Avesta Oldenberg is perhaps inclined to 
reckon at too high a value: the presump- 
tion seems still strong in favour of the 
quantitative character of Indo-Iranian verse. 
Oldenberg next discusses the arrangement 
of the Rigveda. The general principles, as 
is well known, are: (i.) the hymns are ar- 
ranged in groups according to the priestly 
families which used them, the books ii.-vii. 
eachconsisting of one such group; (ii.) further, 
according to the deity to whom the hymn is 
addressed, Agni coming first and Indra next ; 
(iii.) according to the metre in which the 
hymns are composed, Jagati coming first and 
Gayatri last; (iv.) according to the number 
of verses in each hymn. Deviations from 
these principles point to alterations in the 
canon after the time of the general redaction, 
and chiefly (i.) to the collection of a string 
of new verses and stanzas, which are joined 
together into a hymn, often of inordinate 
length, and yet placed after the shortest hymns 
addressed to the same deity ; (ii.) the addition 
of later hymns. The results confirm what 
are sometimes considered old-fashioned 
theories as to later additions to the Veda. 
The next point considered is the relation 
of the Rigveda as a collection of ancient 
poetry to the other Vedas which contain 
many of the same verses or hymns, and to 
the scattered verses to be found in the 
Brahmamas and other later literature. 
Oldenberg arrives at the conclusion that we 
have no evidence that any earlier recension 
was within the reach of the compilers of any 


A. 276 102 51 429 
B. 78 23 18 119 
C. 211 66 37 314 
D ae 51 18 22 91 
72 26 290 
a 85 12 3 44 56 
Cc 68 21 11 86 13 1 38 62 
56 20 24 91 8 1 51 49 
66 25 9 86 10 4 55 45 
66 22 12 86 12 2 47 53 
71 21 8 93 6 1 
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collection remaining to us, though in occa- 
sional instances a later version may give a 
good hint for an emendation, however this 
is to be accounted for. As regards diacri- 
tical marks, peculiarities of spelling, and 
like details, he shews that our edition of the 
Rigveda bears marks of a revision intended 
to bring it into uniformity with later 
technical rules, the rule having been usually 
deduced from a careless and mistaken study 
of the older recension. 

The Vedische Studien have appeared in two 
‘ Hefte,’ at an interval of a year. This 
period has enabled the authors to some 
extent to check their earlier work, and one 
or two of the most ingenious suggestions of 
the first ‘ Heft’ are thus overthrown in the 
second—a timely warning to the reader that 
he has before him speculations, often con- 
vincing and always ‘geistvoll, but not 
established results. The authors are not 
without the pretension of having opened a 
new era of Vedic study, and in the preface 
(in Heft ii.) they explain their fundamental 
principles. The first of these is a fuller 
recognition of the value of the native com- 
mentaries, and in particular that of Sdyana, 
as a storehouse of good old glosses. Here 
the authors are more conservative than 
Roth, and in direct conflict with commenta- 
tors such as Benfey and Grassmann, who 
have almost entirely ignored these sources 
of information: and they are thrown into 
line with Ludwig, who makes constant 
if somewhat arbitrary use of the native 
material. Secondly, the authors maintain 
that a much closer connexion exists between 
the Vedic and classical Sanskrit than is 
usually supposed: and that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the forms and conceptions of 
the latter is essential to a right understand- 
ing of the former. Thirdly, they protest 
against the method of interpreting Vedic 
Sanskrit by the aid of the ‘Science of 
Language’ in general. Fourthly, they 
adopt (on Roth’s suggestion) the principle 
that the greatest service can be done to 
Vedic exegesis by new explorers devoting 
themselves to the exposition of passages of 
peculiar difficulty. Fifthly, they reject the 
favourite ‘illusion’ that the Veda is the 
simple language of a primitive and untutored 
Indo-European village folk. On the contrary 
they find in it the reflection of a culture 
already in many points over-ripe, and 
particularly they refer to the limitless greed 


1 Cf. the Introduction to the St. Petersburg Lexicon: 
‘wir glauben, dass ein gewissenhafter europiischer 
Erklarer den Veda weit richtiger und besser verstehen 
konne als Saéyana.’ 


for gold and the social importance of the 
courtesan world, as shewn in the poems. 
Sixthly, they maintain that the mythological 
and philosophical system found in the Vedas 
is altogether of Indian growth, and not 
Indo-European : such Indo-European concep- 
tions as are there to be found being alto- 
gether in the background. And here the 
authors sum up their position in the state- 
ment that the Veda is an Indian monument, 
and must be interpreted as such. 

It will be clear at once that these theses 
mark a change in the spirit of Vedic study, 
which appears considerably to diminish its 
interest for classical students in general. It 
is only fair to suggest that our authors have 
a tendency to exaggerate. Confining their 
studies almost entirely to the puzzles of the 
Rigveda, they have somewhat lost sight of 
the plain meaning of its more important part. 
They have ignored the evidence which divides 
the Rigveda into an older and a younger 
part: and because they find that the latter 
stands in manifold contact with later Indian 
thought, they have assumed this for the 
remainder. Certainly no ‘untutored villagers’ 
ever expressed themselves instinctively in 
the elaborate metres of the Veda: but the 
existence of a profession of bards is still 
consistent with a relative simplicity in 
national life. But these errors, if they be 
such, will correct themselves : the fresh help 
sought for Vedie study from native sources 
will certainly result in gain : and the labours 
of earlier scholars, even of the much-ridi- 
culed Grassmann, will regain their due 
recognition. It may still be fairly held 
that few scholars have done so much for 
Vedic study as the author of the first 
European translation, and the compiler of 
the first methodical Vedic dictionary. And 
as to the general value of the Vedic poems 
as memorials of Indo-European thought, the 
main issue must in time come again to the 
front. What is common to Veda and Avesta 
is at least Indo-Iranian: what is Indo- 
Iranian is at least a starting-point for the 
study of what is Indo-European. But 
besides this, it may well be supposed that 
the reforms connected with the name of 
Zoroaster have often destroyed the evidence 
of more primitive Iranian habits and ideas, 
which nevertheless may be recognized as 
such through their reappearance, (say) in 
Italy. Even therefore when all that is dis- 
tinctively Indian has been set on one side, 
there remain such important features as the 
ceremonial use of fire and intoxicating 
drinks: the worship of many of the powers 
of nature and (probably) of ancestors: the 
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employment of formula and verse to aid in 
cursing and curing, and of the professional 
adviser in all matters of religion, which 
claim interest from their bearing on 
Greek and Italian usage quite as much as 
from their development in later Indian 
systems. 

But even if some hesitation be shewn in 
admitting the new ‘ standpoints,’ there need 
be none in recognizing the high merit of 
the suggestions made on particular points, 
some examples of which I now endeavour 
roughly to classify. 

Mythology.—U pon vi. 49. 8 Pischel takes 
occasion to reconstruct from Vedic material 
the myths of Surya and her marriage. It is 
maintained that a svayamvura occurs, and the 
goddess chooses the Agvins, possibly after 
their victory in a chariot-race. Amongst 
the wooers are the Vi¢ve Devah, who send 
Piishan as their ambassador: Pishan is 
himself enamoured, but not successful, as 
Nala in a similar position. Upon ix. 86, 
36 the gandharvah are discussed. There Soma 
is entitled apam gandharvdh, a title which 
Pischel compares with Agni’s apam garbhah, 
and translates ‘embryo of the waters.’ This 
meaning for gandharvéh will correspond with 
the Pali gandhabbo,! and make any connex- 
ion with the Kévravpo. impossible. Upon 
i. 127, 1 the Vedic etymology of jatdvedah 
as ‘knower of the beings’ is rejected as a 
mere happy thought, and the interpretation 
‘wise by nature’ suggested. On iii. 1 it is 
shewn that Vigpdla is a mare whose leg is 
broken in a horse-race: but by favour of 
the Acvins she receives one of iron in its 
place, and wins. In discussing nadd, the 
Apsardsah are connected with the dpyd 
yoshanah and, like the Gandharvih, are water- 
sprites, having control over the clearness of 
the intellect. The hymn x. 95 is discussed 
at length: and Geldner shews successfully 
that the Rigveda gives a dramatic version of 
the same tale of Purirdvas and Urvdgi as is 
given in the later literature, and that the 
view according to which the usual account 
rests upon misunderstanding of the Vedic 
hymn is mistaken. The tale is pretty. The 
water-maiden Urvagi provokes by an accident 
the anger of Mitra and Varuna, and is 
therefore condemned to dwell among mortals. 
There she weds king Puriravas, under certain 


1A more careful examination of the passages 
quoted, to which should be added (as Prof. Cowell 
seit out to me) Majjhimanikaya, p. 265 (Pali Text 
ety), the clearest of all, will shew that the presence 

the gandhabbo is the last of three necessary causes 

of conception, and that gandhabbo here too denotes a 
supernatural being, and not, as Pischel infers, an 
embryo. 
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stringent conditions. These conditions the 
Gandharvas, missing the society of Urvaci, 
by a stratagem cause the king to break. 
Thereupon Urvagi quits him, and returns to 
the world above. Later on, as Puriravas is 
wandering, distracted by grief, by the side of 
a lake, he sees Urvaci swimming upon it in 
the shape of a swan. He appeals to her to 
return to him: but she reminds him of the 
breach of the conditions, and only comforts 
him by announcing that she will soon bear 
him a son, and that husband and wite will 
be reunited in the future life. 

Social relations.—We have noticed above 
that the Vedic hymns were written by pro- 
fessional bards : when disappointed of their 
proper fee they avenged themselves (much 
like the London cabmen) by sarcastic remarks 
addressed to the public: in some cases b 
means of the next hymn published. Such 
sarcastic praise is found in i, 120, 10—12 ; 
‘a fine present this is, a waggon without a 
horse: I suppose the gods will somehow get 
me along to the sacrifice in it.’ The gods 
come in for their share of the blame, and are 
punished, as Pischel thinks, by the bad 
metre of the next hymn. The greed for 
gold appears in prayers for blessings candrd- 
agra, which Gelder very happily understands 
to mean ‘ consisting of gold and so forth.’ 
But the Vedic patron was not less anxious 
for lawful offspring: and hence Agni is 
besought for nérim piramdhim, ‘a fruitful 


wife’: here piiramdhi is explained by class- 
ical puramdhri. The peculiar intimacy 


between father and daughter-in-law may be 
due to this anxiety for the maintenence of 
the succession. So the wish to the bride on 
marriage is in the Atharva ‘may you be 
welcome to your father-in-law.’ By the 
corresponding wish to please Geldner explains 
Urvagi’s visit to her father-in-law (x. 95, 4). 

The sacrifice.—The conception that the 
sacrifice is a trap in which to catch the deity 
seems so Indian that Geldner’s suggestion 
that vriydna is regularly used to denote the 
sacrifice under the metaphor of a ‘snare’ or 
‘net’ is tempting: but he has hardly 
proved his case. He has however collected 
interesting examples of the anxiety of the 
worshippers to be beforehand as against 
competing celebrants : so that the technical 
term abhi yaj (to sacrifice in rivalry with 
others) comes into regular use. The details 
of the sacrifice are no doubt constantly hid 
from us by the metaphors which express 
them : who would guess that such words as 
‘carpet’ and ‘horn’ could express respec- 
tively the earlier (lower) and later (upper) 
of two successive libations of Soma? 
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.—An interesting discussion is 
that on ‘attraction in comparisons.’ The 
perplexing phrases in i. 65, &c., such as sindhur 
n& kshédah, and in many other instances are 
satisfactorily explained (ut fluvius aqua for 
ut fluvii aqua, &c.), as first suggested by 
Bollensen. A number of difficult passages 
are explained by assuming the existence of 
feminine nominatives in -A not recognized 
by the diaskeuasts: e.g. dhiya, ushdsa, pura, 
gira, and vasé: these Pischel connects with 
the transition to -a- stems which is so 
important in middle Indian, and with the 
use of -a- as composition-vowel. 

The following explanations of particular 
words and phrases may be noted by Vedic 
students for provisional use : 

tanu, i. 120, 11, fem. voc. sing. ‘ my dear’ 
addressed to a wife : lit. ‘ thou delicate one.’ 

nir vid, i, 120, 12, as in classical Sanskrit, 
‘to be vexed with.’ 

arkdé, add the meanings (1) ray, (2) sun, 
sometimes questioned. 

guridhah (nom. ace. fem. pl.), (1) nourish- 
ment, (2) nourishing drinks, (3) strength. 

mrin, a form abbreviated for metrical 
purposes, which may represent any case of 
the plural: as gen. or dat. sing. very 
doubtful. 

héshas, ‘ haste, from a root his = 
European ghis. 

eri, (1) wish: griya ‘willingly,’ (2) 
dominion, power. 

krand, ‘ mixed,’ from a root kra, cf. xparyp : 
krana, adv. = Lat. una. 

nireké, ‘place of honour.’ This was on 
the right-hand side. 

akrd, ‘horse.’ 


athari, ‘elephant.’ Pischel argues against 
the supposition that this animal was strange 
to the Vedic poets. 

dand, dat. for daéndya, ‘for bestowing.’ 

vritha, (1) violently, (2) swiftly : whence 
is derived the classical meaning ‘clumsily,’ 
‘ uselessly.’ 

kard, from rt. kar, ‘make,’ (1) ‘what is 
made,’ ¢.e. prize, booty, (2) struggle (after 
Sayana). 

radhré, ‘poor,’ ‘ miserable,’ ‘ stingy’: 
radhracédana, ‘who excites the stingy to 
liberality ’: dradhra, ‘rich,’ ‘liberal.’ 

cérkrishe, from a rt. karsh = Lat versart. 
Used as an auxiliary. 

panta, where trisyllabic stands for péyanta, 
‘to be full of,’ ‘swell with.’ 

papaje = érdyn, obstupuit. Here Pischel 
follows a suggestion made by Grassman on 
purely etymological grounds. 

gharmastébh, singing with warmth’ : 
with vigour. 

wmah, ‘ the helpers, protectors,’ always of 
gods: so taken by Ludwig, and partly by 
Grassmann. 

éta as classical ena, probably the animal 
to which the Maruts are most usually 
compared, the antelope. 

dadhatha éjah, ‘thou didst dedicate to me 
thy strength.’ 

It will be noticed that the writers by no 
means confine themselves to help derived 
from Indian sources, as their preface might 
suggest : the catholicity of their practice in 
this way is one of the surest signs that the 
foundations of Vedic study have been 


securely laid. 
E. V. ARNOLD. 


FRAZER’S GOLDEN BOUGH. 


The Golden Bough ; a study in Comparative 
Religion. By J.G. Frazer, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS are already well aware of 
the value of this remarkable book, and it is 
not intended in this notice to waste words 
in recommending it to them. The readers 
of this Review will rather wish to know 
what contributions are to be found in The 
Golden Bough to our knowledge of the reli- 
gion and mythology of the old Greeks and 
Italians. But it may be as well to start 
by giving a very brief account of the general 
contents of the book, and also to say some- 
thing of the remarkable German to whose 


labours Mr. Frazer candidly acknowledges 
himself so deeply indebted, especially in his 
handling of classical problems. 

The work may be described (if we may 
adopt for a moment the language of music) 
as a fugue with two subjects, several episodes 
in due subordination to these, and an 
elaborate coda. The two subjects are (1) the 
idea of the spirit of vegetation in its various 
manifestations; (2) the practices of god- 
killing and god-eating, with the ideas lying 
at the root of them. The coda introduces a 
new subject, that of the ‘external soul,’ and 
the myths and practices connected with it ; 
but this subject is kept in strict relation to 
the others, and all are interwoven with 
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singular dexterity and clearness. The three 
are illustrated and developed with an ex- 
traordinary variety of material, drawn from 
the customs of races in all parts of the 
world ; and in this labyrinth of detail the 
reader would often be lost, if the compas- 
sionate author had not hit upon a happy 
device for enabling him to discover his 
bearings at any moment. By starting with 
a single item of quaint old-Italian ritual, 
with myth adhering to it, and by bringing 
his three subjects successively to bear on the 
interpretation of these, he has provided us 
with a thread which at once increases both 
our comfort and our curiosity. There is 
therefore a real artistic unity in the work 
for which the English reader cannot be too 
grateful ; it is not a laborious compilation 
bound up in two volumes, but, like Dr. 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, a real book, in the 
proper sense of that much-abused word. 
We are enticed onwards by the increasing 
light thrown on the old puzzle of the ‘ priest 
who slew the slayer and shall himself be 
slain,’ and the subordinate puzzle of the 
plucking of the Golden Bough; and as we 
thus follow our clue, we almost uncon- 
sciously absorb the real lessons which Mr. 
Frazer wishes to impress on us. 

These lessons are, as we pointed out above, 


the doctrines of the vegetation-spirit, of the 
killing and eating of gods and godlike men, 


and of the external soul. In treating of the 
last of these Mr. Frazer depends chiefly on 
his own resources; in dealing with the 
second, he is largely indebted to his friend 
Professor Robertson Smith, who in his 
Religion of the Semites and elsewhere has 
for the first time really penetrated these 
mysteries. Lastly, in handling the various 
manifestations of the vegetation-spirit, Mr. 
Frazer has introduced to English readers 
the works and results of one of the most 
indefatigable and honest-minded Germans 
who have lived and worked in our time. 
Especially in those parts of the book which 
touch on classical problems, Dr. Mannhardt’s 
labours have been laid under contribution ; 
and it may not be amiss to say a word here 
about a man who is still so little known to 
English workers in the holes and corners of 
antiquity. 

Mannhardt, who died in 1880, after a life 
of constant illness and trouble, had begun 
thirty years before to study the myths and 
folklore of the Teutonic peoples with an 
extraordinary ardour. He never had a 
complete philological training, and never 
succeeded to a professorial chair; all that 
he did was done from a passionate love for 
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his subject, and with a humility and defer- 
ence to authority which give his books a 
singular charm as well as value. He never 
was in a hurry to produce, as is so often the 
case with German savants ; he knew exactly 
when to be sure and when to be doubtful, 
always wrote with transparent honesty, and 
only wrote when he could not help writing. 
After passing through one or two preliminary 
phases of thought, and publishing his Ger- 
manische Mythen, he set to work to collect 
from all parts of Europe information relating 
to the customs of the people at Whitsuntide, 
Midsummer, harvest-time, and Christmas, 
whether still existing, dying, or extinct. It 
was an invaluable piece of work, worthy of 
Darwin himself; and in dealing with the 
immense stores of material thus collected, 
he showed a sagacity and moderation which 
may fairly be called Darwinian. The results 
were published in his Baumkultus, the main 
object of which was to show (1) that the 
tree-spirit, in which our forefathers so firmly 
believed, as had been made known by earlier 
investigations, was also conceived by them 
as a spirit of vegetation ; and (2) that this 
mysterious power was the centre of innu- 
merable quaint rites, regularly occurring 
among the country folk in almost all Euro- 
pean countries, many of which survive to 
the present day, though their meaning has 
often been wholly lost by those who take 
part in them. 

Feeling sure that he was right in his main 
line of interpretation, he went on to apply 
his results to some of those curious and 
puzzling rites and ideas of the ancient 
world, of which traces have come down to 
us. The Antike Wald- und Feldkiilte was pub- 
lished in 1877, and he was still working at 
the fascinating subject when his labour was 
cut short by death. A volume of valuable 
studies of this kind has since been published 
at Strasburg, and Mr. Frazer tells us that 
still more MSS. are in the Royal Library at 
Berlin. Some reviewers, ignorant of Mann- 
hardt’s works, have treated all that part of 
The Golden Bough which deals with the 
customs which he collected, as if the theory 
of the vegetation-spirit were Mr. Frazer's 
own invention ; whereas the fact is that Mr. 
Frazer, while adopting the theory in its 
entirety, and availing himself to the full of 
Mannhardt’s collections, which are to be 
found in page after page and section after 
section, has frankly told us in his preface 
that his book could scarcely have been 
written without them. We have yet to see 
whether the theory will survive entire, or 
will have to be modified or reconstructed as 
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our knowledge increases ; but the collections 
at least are priceless. And that such a ripe 
anthropologist as Mr. Frazer should adopt 
the theory so unreservedly is considerable 
testimony to its soundness, and may justify 
this digression about a man whose labours 
now for the first time appear in an English 
form. 

In what has just been said we do not 
wish for a moment to imply that Mr. Frazer 
has not added anything to Mannhardt’s 
work. He has in fact greatly confirmed 
and strengthened it in several ways. For 
example, while Mannhardt’s labour was 
almost entirely confined to Aryan peoples, 
and chiefly to those of northern Europe, Mr. 
Frazer has drawn on his vast accumulations 
from the customs of peoples of all races, and 
found quite enough to justify him in extend- 
ing the idea of the vegetation-spirit as a 
possession of all or most people in the agri- 
cultural stage. And again, as he works 
from a much larger field of vision, and can 
bring to his aid all the work that has 
been done in the last ten years both in 
England and the Continent, he isableto throw 
much more light than Mannhardt did on 
that state of the savage mind in which all 
these curious practices originated. He is not 
a man of one idea, who fancies that there is 
a single key to mythology and ritual. And 
though he is hardly perhaps always so 
cautious as he might be, and uses his ma- 
terials in a way that would lead us to sup- 
pose that he places unbounded confidence in 
them, he yet gives us such an admirable page 
of warning at last that we cannot refrain 
from quoting two sentences from it. ‘In all 
that touches his inmost life and beliefs the 
savage is exceedingly suspicious and reserved ; 
Europeans have resided among them for years 
without discovering some of the capital 
articles of their faith, and in the end the 
discovery has often been the result of acci- 
dent.’ . . . . ‘Howclose must be the conceal- 
ment, how impenetrable the reserve, in which 
he enshrouds the inner keep and citadel of 
his being!’ These remarks (vol. ii. pp. 341, 
342) are drawn incidentally from Mr. 
Frazer at the very end of his work, in the 
course of his discussion of the idea of the 
‘external soul.’ Would it not have been 
better if they had been placed, as a caution 
to the unwary, at the very beginning of the 
volume? When we are reasoning on accounts 
transmitted often at second or third hand, 
or on customs that are long ago extinct, 
the process of induction must be very slow 
and doubtful ; and after all we can never be 
absolutely swre of the way in which the 


mysteries of nature presented themselves to 
primitive man. 

We may now turn to estimate the value 
of this book for classical readers. Two pre- 
liminary remarks suggest themselves. First, 
we are relieved to find that Mr. Frazer no 
longer finds ‘the highroad of Greece and 
Rome’ a weary one, or pours contempt on 
worthy scholars like Preuner, as he did some 
years ago in a valuable contribution to the 
Journal of Philology (vol. xiv.). But he had 
not then (as we may guess) read Mannhardt ; 
and it must be from Mannhardt that he has 
learnt how fascinating a study it is to probe 
by the help of Comparative Religion into 
the life and thought of the masses among 
the most interesting of allraces. Secondly, 
let us take this opportunity of suggesting 
that on the other hand scholars should not 
underrate the amount of help which a book 
of this kind may bring to classical study. 
To do so is to treat a useful servant with 
contempt instead of courtesy ; and Compara- 
tive Religion, like every other department 
of archaeology, is a handmaid to ancient 
history. In a recently published selection 
from the Greek Anthology, its accomplished 
editor has warned us against ‘thenew pedan- 
try,’ and against digging ruthlessly for origins 
which the Greeks themselves preferred to 
leave hidden in a mist of mythology. There 
must be a misconception here ; for, if there 
is a new pedantry, there must also be a new 
learning of which it is the parasite. And 
the truth is that there is a new learning, 
which must be taken at its true value, and 
used both with discretion and respect ; not 
as a substitute for the old learning—heaven 
forbid !—but as jts helpmate and comple- 
ment. 

Let us begin with the Arician rite, as it 
affords the thread by which the unity of the 
whole work is maintained. Mr. Frazer’s ex- 
planation is as follows. 1. The priest ‘who 
slew the slayer’ was originally a tree-spirit, 
which gradually emerged from its tree and 
took humanform. This apparently startling 
proposition will have nothing strange in it for 
those who are familiar with the thousand as- 
pects of tree-worship as worked out by Mann- 
hardt ; nor will they quarrel with Mr. Frazer 
for further conjecturing that this anthropo- 
morphised tree-spirit was also a vegetation- 
spirit, on whose vigour the prosperity of the 
crops depended. The title Rex Nemorensis, 
borne (as Suetonius says) by the priest, 
when compared with ‘ Mai-kénig’ and other 
such terms, incidentally helps to bear this 
out. 2. The priest was slain, because, as an 
incarnation of a spirit or power of fertility, 
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he could not be allowed to decay in old age, 
but must give up his place to a vigorous 
successor. To prove this, Mr. Frazer wan- 
ders over the world, collecting and compar- 
ing innumerable examples of god- and king- 
killing, puppet-killing (if we may so call it), 
and god-eating ; and also over the whole 
range of ideas connected with the supposed 
revival of strength in the successor, slayer 
or god-eater. The result is an invaluable 
collection ; but, as the author is well aware, 
only a strong presumption is raised in the 
particular case of the Arician priest. 3. 
The slayer had to pluck the golden bough 
from a particular tree in the grove at Nemi. 
That tree, says Mr. Frazer, was an oak, and 
the golden bough was the misletoe in which 
was the heart and life of the oak ; and, as 
the priest was the incarnation of the oak- 
spirit, he could only be killed by one who had 
possessed himself of the bough wherein was 
the life. And lastly, as the oak was the 
sacred tree of the Aryans, the priest was not 
only an incarnation of the tree-spirit, but as 
such also of the supreme Aryan god. 

It is in this last part of his argument— 
in handling the third of his fugue-subjects 
—that Mr. Frazer shows his power of syn- 
thesis most brilliantly ; and it is exactly 
here that his readers will begin to be most 


doubtful about following him. While they 
admire, they will begin to suspect that he 
has been led into the trap where so many of 
his predecessors have been caught—into the 
fallacious method of building hypotheses 


upon other hypotheses. It is not proved 
that the tree in question was an oak (see 
vol. ii. pp. 363 foll.), nor that the golden 
bough that grew on it was the misletoe ; and 
guesses based on these assumptions must be 
received with great caution. Asan example 
of the weight often attached in combina- 
tions like these to points still unproved, 
we may notice the stress laid by Mr. Frazer 
on the statement of Grimm (taken, we find, 
from one Davies) that the misletoe is called 
by the Welsh ‘ the tree of pure gold.’ The 
writer has been unable to obtain any confir- 
mation of this from two eminent Welsh 
scholars resident in Oxford. All hypotheses 
may have a certain value: but the more 
brilliant and ingenious they are, the more we 
are justified in testing minutely the basis on 
which they rest. 

There is another old Italian puzzle about 
which Mr. Frazer has offered an original 
and interesting suggestion : viz. the Roman 
rite of the Regifugium. The Rex Sacrorum 
fled after sacrificing in the Comitium : a fact 
which is still referred by some to the expul- 


sion of Tarquin. Mr. Frazer guesses that 
this was an instance of the priest-king 
being allowed to prove by fleetness of foot 
that his vigour was still unimpaired, and so 
to escape the fate of the priest at Aricia. 
He might have added that it took place at 
the very end of the old Roman agricultural 
year, i.e. at the appropriate time for such a 
ceremony. But here he has not taken into 
account that it was after a sacrifice that the 
Rex fled ; and has thus been led to substitutea 
doubtful conjecture for theolder and more ob- 
vious one that the sacrifice was in this case as 
in many othersoriginally looked on as a erime. 
This last idea has been fully worked out in 
this very book (ch. iii. sec. 12), and was treat- 
ed of long ago by Lobeck ; and it seems odd 
that Mr. Frazer should not have applied it 
to the Regifugium. His hypothesis seems 
to cover only one of the known facts ; the 
older one explains both flight and sacri- 
fice. 

There was another feature of this same 
rite, which Mr. Frazer’s conjecture does not 
seem to explain ; and he has in fact left it 
unnoticed. That the Salii were present is 
almost the only fact which we can learn with 
certainty from the mutilated gloss in Festus 
(s.v. Regifugium). Now Mr. Frazer has him- 
self a suggestive note on the Salii (vol. ii. 
p- 210), in which, mainly following Roscher, 
he conjectures that the object of their leaping 
&c. in March was to drive evil demons away 
from the city, and transfer them to the scape- 
goat Mamurius Veturius. If this was the 
meaning of their performances in March, 
then their presence at the Regifugium would 
rather favour the old explanation of that 
rite than Mr. Frazer’s own. 

We may notice one or two other old 
Italian customs to which Mr. Frazer, though 
apparently without being aware of it, has 
suggested interesting parallels. In vol. ii. 
75 foll. he has given an account of the 
festival of the firstfruits among the Creek 
Indians, when the corn was ripe in July. 
One of the first features of this was the clear- 
ing away of all old things—old refuse of all 
kinds—apparently to avoid polluting the 
new grain. The proceedings of the Vestals 
at Rome on June 15 seem exactly to corre- 
spond with this, and to find their explanation 
in it. On that day the penus Vestae was 
most carefully swept and purged, and all the 
refuse taken to a certain spot and buried. 
Here then we have some proof that the 
Vestalia was not a true harvest-festival, 
but a series of purificatory rites preparatory 
to the in-gathering—a conjecture borne out 
by other indications which cannot be men- 
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tioned here. Again, in treating the expulsion 
of evils and of devils, Mr. Frazer might 
have referred to the custom so graphically 
and ludicrously described by Ovid (Fasti v. 
421 foll.) of clearing the ghosts out of a 
house at the Lemuria in May. The ‘medi- 
cine’ used in this case was that vegetable 
in whose properties Mr. Lang finds so much 
delight ; and he will be pleased to find that 
beans turn up again (according to Mr. Frazer, 
vol. ii. 176) in Japan, in connexion with this 
very process of ghost-driving. Mr. Frazer, 
by the way, does not help us to a solution of 
this old riddle of the beans, but his researches 
are so wide and his ingenuity is so great that 
we need not despair even here of some day 
getting a better answer than that of O. 
Crusius in Rhein. Mus. vol. xxxix. Lastly, 
before we leave Italy, why has not Mr. 
Frazer made any use of that strange Roman 
rite in which the puppets called Argei were 
thrown into the Tiber? Every point in it 
may be paralleled from the Whitsuntide or 
harvest customs of other peoples, even more 
fully than was done by Mannhardt. Mr. 


Frazer touched on it some time ago, and 
referred it to river-worship ; and his silence 
in this book seems to indicate that he holds 
to that opinion, in spite of Mannhardt’s 
somewhat different conclusion. 


We should 
be glad to know: for beyond doubt it is one 
of the oldest and quaintest survivals of the 
most primitive forms of Italian religion. 

As regards Mr. Frazer’s treatment of 
Greek myth and custom, we have little to 
say, for it is perhaps the least original part 
of his work. In this quarter we may however 
expect more from him, as he is spending 
this winter at the British School at 
Athens, and working at the curiosity-shop 
of Pausanias. The stories and rites of 
Adonis, Lityerses, and other such figures, 
are treated on precisely the same lines as in 
Mannhardt’s works ; but Mannhardt’s con- 
jectures are reinforced by a much larger 
collection of parallels, and the death of the 
representative of the corn-spirit is treated 
with a much wider knowledge than Mann- 
hardt possessed. Further, the question 
whether this representative, if a human 
being, was originally put to death, is 
answered on good evidence in the affirm- 
ative. At the same time we opportunely 
learn that such slaughter was not necessarily 
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a sacrifice ; for there was no deity concerned 
in such practices, and it is the ‘spirit’ itself 
that is slain in its representative or incarna- 
tion. Eventually, however, the ‘spirit’ may 
become a god, and yet the rite may go on 
as before; and it is in connexion with 
such a harassing phenomenon in the case 
of Dionysus that Mr. Frazer explains to us 
with wonderful lucidity how a god may come 
‘to be sacrificed to himself on the ground 
that he is his ownenemy.’ Lastly, the story 
of Demeter and Persephone, though treated 
in the main after Mannhardt, is here made 
the subject of a very interesting analysis, 
in which the pair of mythical figures are 
compared with Isis and Osiris, and with the 
Diana and Virbius of the grove at Nemi, 
and explained in a way which rather increases 
than detracts from the immortal freshness 
and beauty of the myth. Space forbids us 
to say more of it here ; it will be found in 
vol. i. pp. 358 foll., and will repay very 
careful study. 

To sum up then, it will be seen that the 
chief value of Zhe Golden Bough for English 
classical students lies in the fact that they 
are here introduced, by an author admirably 
qualified to do it, to Mannhardt’s theory of 
the vegetation-spirit (or whatever name we 
choose to give to that conception of our 
forefathers) as a probably efficient agent in 
the solution of many curious rites and ideas 
of the peoples whose life we especially study, 
and now supported and supplemented by 
Mr. Frazer’s own extensive researches and 
by those of Prof. Robertson Smith. Some 
time ago we were threatened by a serious 
attack of totemism ; and those who, like 
the present writer, never could persuade 
themselves that much of Greek or Roman 
religious practice could be explained by 
totemism, may feel a certain satisfaction in 
learning from so able an exponent of that 
custom as Mr. Frazer himself that totemism 
is not as yet proved of Aryan peoples. As 
for the theory of the vegetation-spirit, 
which in this book has as it were squeezed 
totemism into a corner, it may of course be 
gradually dissolved away in the light of yet 
fuller knowledge ; but it will be strange if 
it does not yield at least a precipitate for 
which future investigators will be thankful. 


W. WarbE Fow er. 
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SCHMIDT’S CORCYREAN STUDIES. 


Korkyriische Studien : Beitrége zur Topo- 
graphie Korkyras. Von BERNHARD SCHMIDT. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1890. 2 Mk. 40. 


A PARADOXICAL thesis is apt sometimes to 
call forth a clearer statement of the truth, 
and this is what seems to have happened in 
the present instance. Dr. Bernhard Schmidt 
visited Corfu and explored its antiquities as 
long ago as the year 1878, but the results 
of his investigations remained unpublished 
until Miiller-Striibing, who in 1885 produced 
a considerable impression adverse to the 
credibility of Thucydides’ account of the 
siege of Plataea, proceeded in the following 
year, in the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philo- 
logie, to attack his narrative of the Corcyrean 
seditions on the ground that it is not his- 
torical, but a fanciful picture, and that the 
notices of Corcyra which it contains are full 
of inaccuracies. The object of the present 
work is to establish the exactness of that 
author’s descriptions, and by so doing to 
render it probable that the scenes described 
as enacted there are not imaginary. Dr. 
Schmidt goes so far as to think it not un- 
likely that the historian was personally 


acquainted with the place, and suggests that 
he may have stopped there on the way to 
Sicily, which island he is supposed by many 
authorities to have visited, on account of 
his accurate delineation of the topography 
of Syracuse, which seems to be that of an 


eye-witness. But, if he did so, this must 
have been while he was an exile from 
Athens; and it is highly improbable that 
under these circumstances he would have 
ventured to set foot in a city which was then 
in close alliance with that state. 

The site of ancient Corcyra has long been 
well ascertained. It occupied the hilly 
peninsula, now called Palaeopolis, which lies 
to the southward of the town of Corfu, and 
terminates at the well-known point of view 
which at the time of British occupation was 
known as the ‘ One-gun Battery,’ and now 
is named 7d Kayév. On the western side of 
this stretches a long shallow inlet, with a 
narrow entrance, which was the Hyllaic 
harbour of antiquity, while the second har- 
bour mentioned by Thucydides, which we 
know from elsewhere to have been called the 
harbour of Alcinous, lay to the north of the 
city, facing the mainland of Epirus. The 
level isthmus which intervenes between the 
innermost waters of these must have been 


narrower in ancient times than it is at the 
present day. A third harbour, which could 
be closed, is mentioned by Scylax, and this 
may have corresponded to the bight which is 
still in use on the northern side of the 
modern citadel. To the north of this again 
lay the island of Ptychia, which is now 
known as Vido. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that the last-mentioned name is ex- 
plained in one of Dr. Schmidt’s notes, on the 
authority of a local antiquary, as being 
derived from that of the former possessor 
of the island, the Venetian Guido (Vido) 
Malipieri. We do not know whether atten- 
tion has before been drawn to the similarity 
of position of this city and its two main 
harbours to that of Syracuse, which was 
founded by the Corinthians about the same 
period. Dr. Schmidt has ingeniously—per- 
haps rather fancifully—adduced this simi- 
larity, together with the importance of 
Corcyra as an intermediate station between 
Sicily and the mainland of Greece, as evi- 
dence in support of the tradition mentioned 
by Strabo—which differs somewhat from the 
received story—that Archias, the founder of 
Syracuse, when on his way to Sicily, left 
behind his companion Chersicrates to occupy 
this place. 

An important point in the topography, in 
respect of which Dr. Schmidt differs from 
his predecessors, is the position of the station 
of the Corcyrean war-ships. This has gene- 
rally been regarded as the head of the Hyllaic 
harbour, but Dr. Schmidt, while he accepts 
this view for the earlier period, maintains 
that at the time of the Peloponnesian war 
they were stationed by the outer harbour, 
and that the arsenal was also in that quarter. 
The Agora (Thuc. 3. 72) he places about 
midway between the two harbours, on gently- 
sloping ground. But the most debatable 
question in connexion with the narrative of 
Thucydides is what is meant by ‘ the island 
in front of the Heraeum’ (Thue. 3. 75). 
Most of the authorities, including Prof. 
Partsch, have maintained that by this de- 
scription Ptychia is intended ; but to this 
Dr. Schmidt rightly objects that in Thue. 
4. 46 the name of Ptychia is given, and 
that, had that been the island meant in the 
earlier passage, the name would certainly 
have been given there also; and he with 
good reason rejects Miiller-Striibing’s at- 
tempt to explain this away by saying that 
Thucydides had learnt the name in the inter- 
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val between the composition of the two 
books. Following Leake, he considers this 
island to have been the citadel-rock from 
which rise the twin peaks that give Corfu its 
name (crovs kopvpovs)—the aériae Phaeacum 
arces of Virgil. The insular character of 
this is now due to the deep moat, by which it 
is separated from the neighbouring ground ; 
but, even if this is purely artificial, and the 
ground was originally a peninsula and not 
an island—a point which we have no 
means of deciding—a similar canal may 
have existed in ancient times, to afford a 
passage through to the northernmost har- 
bour. This view is confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion which speaks of a property existing ‘in 
the island’ (év ra vdow), as if there was an 
island, otherwise nameless, which went by 
that title. 

The Heraeum, in default of any evidence 
as to its position, was placed by Leake on 
the modern esplanade, which lies to the 
westward of the citadel. In 1845, however, 
an inscription was discovered at the northern 
extremity of the hill on which the ancient 
city was built, marking the limit of the 
sacred enclosure of Akria—a title with 
which we are familiar in the form *Axpaia 
Ocds to designate Hera at Corinth, the 
mother-city of Corcyra ; and from this it is 
probable that the temple was situated in 
that neighbourhood. he identification is 


Thynnorum captura quanti fuerit apud 
veteres momenti examinavit Pavuius 
Ruope. Lipsiae: Teubner. 1890. 


Tue food-supply of the ancient world is one 
of the most important questions in classical 
antiquities, and that branch of it which 
relates to the supply of fish is certainly not 
the least interesting. From this point 
of view the tunny is deserving of careful 
study. Dr. Rhode observes that the two 
fishes which were in highest estimation 
among the Greeks and the Romans were the 
dolphin and the tunny ; and that, while the 
former of these attracted men’s imagination, 
the latter appealed to their appetites, and 
consequently the value set on the tunny has 
been the more permanent. Various writers 
have treated of this subject, from the time 
when Belon the traveller, in 1553, wrote his 
treatise De aquatilibus ; but it had not been 


RHODE ON THE TUNNY FISH. 


an interesting one, and it suits the narrative 
of Thucydides excellently, because he implies 
that the Heraeum was within the city walls, 
but we can hardly agree with Dr. Schmidt 
that it favours his view of the position of 
the island. It is true that, on this suppo- 
sition, the castle-rock is the only island for 
which a case can be made out, and we are 
willing to believe that this is the spot which 
the historian intended, notwithstanding the 
long distance which intervenes between the 
two places ; but the expression tiv mpd rod 
“‘Hpaiov vcov can hardly be said to strengthen 
his argument, for it ought to mean ‘the 
island in front of ’—not, as he explains it, 
‘the island opposite ’—‘ the temple of Hera.’ 
There is a passage in Diodorus (13. 48. 6), 
relating to the events that occurred in 410 
B.c., Which at first sight seems difficult to 
reconcile with this view of the site of the 
temple. For Dr. Schmidt’s explanation of 
this, and for a criticism of the accounts in 
Xenophon and Diodorus of the events of 
373 B.c., when the city was besieged by the 
Peloponnesians under Mnasipus, we must 
refer our readers to what he has written. 
The rest of the paper is occupied with a 
discussion of the difficult question of the 
position of Mount Istone, which was occu- 
pied by the nobles at the time of the sedition. 


H. F. Tozer. 


thoroughly discussed before the appearance 
of the present essay, which tells us every- 
thing that can be discovered about it, and is 
a model of careful research and good arrange- 
ment. The writer begins by mentioning the 
different names by which this fish was known 
to the Greeks, and gives an account of its 
appearance and habits, as described by 
ancient writers, and of the fables which 
existed concerning it. Not the least curious 
of these was the widely spread belief that 
the tunny saw more clearly with its right 
than with its left eye—a fancy which seems 
to have originated in the supposed fact that 
the shoals, when passing through the Black 
Sea on their way to and from the Palus 
Maeotis, which was their great breeding-place, 
always followed the right-hand shore. But 
this statement is proved to be erroneous by 
Strabo’s description of their return journey, 
according to which they took the same course 
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along the coast of Asia Minor as that by 
which they had approached. The section of 
Dr. Rhode’s work which relates to the modes 
of catching the tunnies contains much that 
is amusing as well as instructive ; and the 
investigation is not confined to antiquity, for 
we meet with notices of the mediaeval 
fisheries, derived from the charters of the 
kings of Sicily, and the modern methods of 
capture, as they are found in various parts 


of the Mediterranean, are fully explained. - 


Perhaps the most interesting of all thedescrip- 
tions which have come down to us is Strabo’s 
account of the capture of these fish in the 
Bosphorus and the Golden Horn at Byzan- 
tium ; and in this essay mention is made of 
the @vvvocKxoreia, which are erected at the 
present day on either side of that strait to 
watch for the approach of the shoals. The 
word here employed will at once recall to the 
reader Aristophanes’ description of Cleon in 
the Lquites (313) as dd tév retpav dvwbev 
tos hdpous The trident seems 
to have been adopted as the emblem of 
Neptune from its employment in this 
fishery ; and the early date at which tunnies 
were caught in the neighbourhood of the 
Hellespont is proved by the vertebrae of 
that fish having been found in Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s ‘third city’ at Hissarlik. With 
regard to the migration of these fishes the 


prevailing opinion of naturalists in antiquity 
was, that they came from the Ocean, and 
skirting the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Italy, 
Sicily and Greece, passed through the Pro- 
pontis and the Black Sea to the Palus 
Maeotis, and that after the breeding season 
they returned by the shores of Asia Minor 
and Africa. Now, however, it is thought 
that the Mediterranean is their special home, 
and that, though the shoals passed, and still 
pass, along these coasts, so that fisheries 
exist at the present day at the same points 
as formerly, yet no great migration took 
place along the whole area, and they bred at 
different spots, and not only in the Palus 
Maeotis. Other sections of Dr. Rhode’s 
essay are devoted to such points as the times 
when the fish was considered to be in season ; 
the views of ancient epicures as to the 
choicest morsels ; its use for medicinal pur- 
poses ; and the representation of it on works 
of art. It is also shown to have been a 
considerable source of revenue to states as 
well as to individuals—a fact which is cor- 
roborated by its being introduced as an 
emblem on the coins of as many as twenty 
cities. In taking leave of this valuable 
dissertation, we cannot help adding that. the 
pleasure of reading it is greatly enhanced 
by the excellent Latin in which it is written. 
H. F. Tozer. 


MAHAFFY’S GREEK PICTURES. 


Greek Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
by J. P. Manarry. Religious Tract So- 
ciety. 1890. 8s. 


Proressor Manarry possesses the happy art 
of interesting all readers in the subjects of 
which he writes, and we cannot conceive a 
work better suited than the present book 
of sketches with pen and pencil to awaken 
enthusiasm in the general reader for Greece 
and its history. Every one, from the school- 
boy to the advanced student, will find in it 
something to attract him. The successive 
visits to various places and various parts 
of the country which are here described 
suggest to the writer numerous topics on 
which to descant, and these are sometimes 
recondite, sometimes simply amusing, but in 
all cases instructive. The traveller’s per- 
sonality is nowhere intruded; indeed, he 
hardly appears except as the cicerone, who 
introduces his readers to the most important 


objects that present themselves; and the 
narrative of travel is scarcely more than the 
thread, on which are strung the descriptions 
and comments and notices which are natu- 
rally suggested on the way. Professor 
Mahaffy has brought forth from his treasure- 
house things new and old; and we pass 
without any strong sense of incongruity— 
we might almost say with a strengthened 
conviction of the continuity of Greek his- 
tory—from ancient to modern life and 
thought—from the temple to the monastery, 
from the mines of Laureium, which Aes- 
chylus celebrated in ‘a fount of silver,’ to 
the smelting-houses of the modern company. 
He has seized throughout on points of in- 
terest ; and thus we find, in addition to the 
descriptions of landscape and famous build- 
ings, disquisitions on St. Paul’s work at 
Athens and Corinth ; speculations on points 
connected with the Greek drama, with art, 
mythology, and religion, and with the 
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numerous questions of which the study of 
ancient life is so prolific; narratives from 
Herodotus ; extracts from the author’s own 
Rambles and Studies, and from M. Henri 
Belle’s attractive Voyage en (Gréce; and 
scenes in modern life. No period of history 
is neglected. A chapter is devoted to Chris- 
tian Athens ; and the Frankish invaders of 
the thirteenth century, whose castles form 
conspicuous objects in many parts of Greece, 
but especially in the Peloponnese, receive 
their fair share of attention. In connexion 
with Pylos, the reader is reminded of the 
realm of the Homeric Nestor, of the events 
connected with Sphacteria at the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, and of the battle 
of Navarino. 

What has been said of the letterpress 
applies with equal force to the illustrations, 
which have been carefully selected and 
include a great variety of subjects. Some 
of these represent restorations of ancient 
buildings, such as the interior of the Par- 
thenon and that of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia ; and reconstructions of ancient 
towns, such as the Piraeus and Sparta. In 
others works of art are delineated—pre- 


historic gold objects from Mycenae, busts 
of famous men, groups of statuary, and 
figurines from the Tanagra finds, which are 
useful in illustrating points in ancient 
costume. Besides these, we find mediaeval 
buildings, such as the church of St. Theodore 
at Athens and the monastery of Daphne to 
the west of that city; places of modern 
interest, like the castles of Suli, the town 
of Yanina, and the monasteries of Meteora ; 
and representations of festivals and other 
incidents in the life of the present inhabit- 
ants of the country. Some of the full-page 
landscapes are admirable as works of art ; 
we would select for especial praise the view 
of the beautiful Langada pass over Mount 
Taygetus and that of the town of Karytena 
in north-western Arcadia. Altogether, the 
book conveys a faithful and agreeable im- 
pression of this land of innumerable inlets, 
and groups of mountains, and varied forms 
of beauty; or, to use Professor Mahafty’s 
words, ‘this southern Norway, this marine 
Switzerland, this fairest and most fascinating 
of all the countries in Europe.’ 
H. F. Tozer. 


The Greek World under Roman Sway, from 
Polybius to Plutarch. By J. P. Manarry, 
Fellow, &c., of Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Hon. Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
&e. London and New York: Macmillan 
and Co. 1890. Pp. xvi. 418. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Tus forms the third volume of Mr. Ma- 
haffy’s history of the Greeks, and covers 
the period between the Roman conquest of 
Greece and the accession of Hadrian. A 
fourth volume is now promised. In struc- 
ture and style the present volume resembles 
its predecessors, Social Life in Greece and 
Greek Life and Thought. The author at- 
tempts no complete or systematic treatment 
of his subject ; but takes isolated points of 
interest, and presents them in their most 
attractive aspects. And thus he writes a 
lively and entertaining book, that will be 
read with delight by everybody except the 
‘pedants’ at whom he has so many hits. 
The pedants will probably find his inac- 
curacies rather irritating. Half a dozen 
extracts will show the value of the work. 


MAHAFFY’S GREEK WORLD UNDER ROMAN SWAY. 


‘There were important free cities [in the Crimea] 
and there were despots (Strabo, vii. 4. 4) ruling over 
the inner country. One of these despots, Leucon, 
is mentioned by Demosthenes (in Leptinem, § 30—40) 
as having obtained for himself and his heirs the free- 
dom of the city of Athens, in requital for the gifts of 
corn he had bestowed on the py ere in a time of 
scarcity. The tombs of these despots, which were 
still unrifled in our time, have yielded treasures to 
the Museum of Kertch (sacked in the Crimean war 
by the French and English) and to that of St. Peters- 
burg, which have been reproduced in splendid coloured 
plates by the Russian Government.’—Pp. 87, 88. 


Strabo says nothing about the inner 
country. He says that a line of despots 
ruled in Panticapaion and the neighbouring 
colonies (ai zAnowywpor Karouxiat) on either 
side of the Bosporos. There had once been 
free cities of importance, but now they were 
under these despots. Demosthenes says that 
the Athenians made Leucon dreAys and 
moins : the modern phrase ‘ freedom of the 
city’ is altogether misleading. Leucon had 
not bestowed gifts of corn: he had simply 
allowed ships bound for Athens a priority 
in loading corn, and waived his claim to 
export duty. The tombs of these despots 
have not been identified among those un- 
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earthed near Kertch. The allusion to the 
sack of the museum at Kertch is irrelevant, 
for none of the treasures were there at the 
time. As for the reproductions, there is 
only a reference to the Antiquités du Bos- 
phore Cimmérien, issued in 1854, and none 
to the celebrated Comptes Rendus of later 
date. 


‘This officer [the proconsul of Asia] expresses it as 
his principle to adhere to the decisions made by his 
predecessor, but when old documents bearing on the 
question and properly attested are produced, he settles 
(in the first person) a very knotty point, and reserves 
an exceptional privilege for the Christians by re- 
versing the previous decree. We cannot imagine 
Pliny doing such a thing.’—P. 391. 


This inscription, C. J. G. 2222, does not 
refer to the Christians at all: it refers 
throughout to the Chians. A startling dis- 
covery certainly, a wéAus of the Christians 
in 65 a.D. somewhere in the province of 
Asia. The point was not necessarily knotty ; 
and the proconsul did not settle it, in the 
first person or otherwise. He found that 
the Chians themselves had the jurisdiction 
in the matter. This right of jurisdiction 
was the ‘ exceptional privilege,’ and the ‘ old 
documents’ were the grants of this right by 
senate and emperor. The proconsul did not 
reserve the privilege for the Chians, nor 
could he. Apparently the previous decree 
was issued in ignorance of this right of 
jurisdiction ; and was now annulled, not 
reversed. 


‘The celebrated arsenal of Philo, of which the 
remains have lately been excavated and the plan 
recovered, was burnt down by Sylla. Its site has 
been recently excavated, and the whole plan restored 
with admirable sagacity by W. Dorpfeld, with plans 
and drawings.’—P. 99. 


The site has not been excavated, or even 
ascertained. Dr. Dérpfeld’s restoration is 
based entirely on statements in an inscrip- 
tion, C. £. A. ii. 1054. There is always a 
risk in guessing the contents of an essay 
from a glance at the illustrations. 


‘Nero’s folly and ostentation prompted him to 
undertake the cutting of the Isthmus [of Corinth]— 
a project well nigh accomplished a few years ago, and 
suspended, like Nero’s work, from want of funds. 
The project is now, or ought to be, antiquated. 
Steamers can double Cape Malea without danger or 
delay, and the railway from Patras to Athens has 
forestalled any possible pessenger traffic.’—P. 271. 


The cutting of the isthmus had been under- 
taken several times before, notably by Julius 
Caesar: and there certainly was no folly or 
ostentation in endeavouring to complete a 
work of such utility. Steamers may double 
Cape Malea; but in heavy weather the pas- 


sage may not be worth the cost in coal and 
the risk of strains. The railway would not 
affect the traffic through the canal, for few 
ships would go out of their way to call at 
the Peirzus or at Patras. The real question 
is whether a remunerative dividend could be 
earned with rates low enough to tempt traffic 
through : and Mr. Mahaffy throws no light 
on that, or indeed on any of the modern 
questions that he drags into ancient history. 


‘Strabo [speaking of Gades] relates with wonder 
how a little barren island, with no territory (till the 
Roman conqueror Balbus ceded to it a strip of coast), 
not only covered the trading lines of the Mediter- 
ranean with ships, but maintained in them a popu- 
lation inferior to no city but Rome.’—Pp. 193, 194. 


The ‘Roman conqueror Balbus’ was Lu- 
cius Cornelius Balbus of Gades, who made 
some conquests in Africa for the Romans in 
19 pc. He enlarged his native city, but 
gave it no territory. The city, however, had 
some territory: and Strabo mentions the 
fact, iii. 5. 3. In saying that Gades was 
inferior to no city but Rome in population, 
Strabo limits his statement to the number 
of very rich men. How does an island 
maintain a population in ships? When is 
a population inferior to a city ? 


‘ But when he [Strabo] says that on the drive from 
Aswan to Phile he saw pieces of diorite lying about, 
he is hardly to be believed, for he makes the wonder- 
ful statement that the third pyramid—that of Men- 
kara, which we still see covered with slabs of red 

nite from Syene, was made of black diorite ! ’— 

. 241. 


Strabo says nothing of diorite in either 
passage, xvii. 1. 33,50. He simply speaks 
of ‘dark, hard stone ’—a sufficiently accu- 
rate description of the red granite from 
Syene. He mentions monuments of this 
material between Syene (Aswan) and Phil, 
or natural rocks in the form of monuments ; 
but nothing else. He observes carefully that 
the lower half of the third pyramid was 
built of this material, not the whole pyra- 
mid. The building being then intact, he 
could not possibly know that the core was 
not of the same material as the casing. The 
upper half was cased with yellow limestone , 
so ‘we’ could not still see the pyramid 
covered with slabs of red granite, even if 
the casing was generally preserved and 
really consisted of slabs. The pyramid was 
built by Menkaura; not by Menkara, who 
reigned long afterwards. Mr. Mahaffy men- 
tions in the preface that his friend Mr. 
Sayce has corrected the sheets and made 
many important suggestions. 

All this wretched blundering spoils the 
book. The best defence would be that the 
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book is readable, while dull and pompous 
books are often just as slovenly. But 
Mr. Mahaffy adroitly takes much higher 
ground, 


‘He [Longinus] rightly holds fast to the great 
Greek principle that nothing perfect can be pro- 
duced without study, that spontaneity may suggest 
but will never work out what is really beautiful or 
majestic. But at the same time he agrees perfectly 
with modern criticism in recognizing that irregu- 
larities may be only a flaw in genius of the highest 
order, perhaps even a characteristic of such genius, 


C. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de bello Gallico 
erklirt von Fr. Kraner ; fiinfzehnte verbesserte 
a von W. DirrENBERGER (Weidmann). 2 M. 
25 Pf. 


Cc. Iulii Caesaris commentarii de bello civili 
erklirt von Fr. Kraner; zehnte vielfach um- 
gearbeitete Auflage von Fr. HorrMann (Weid- 
mann). 2M. 25 Pf. 


THE excellence of Kraner’s editions of Caesar is well 
known both in and outside of Germany : his edition 
of the Bellum Gallicwm has even been translated into 
English, though the translation was unfortunately a 
miserable failure. We now have before us revised 
editions of Kraner’s commentaries on both wars. 
The revisions, so far as I have compared them with 
the editions immediately preceding them—the 14th 
and 9th respectively—do not shew signs of any 
drastic alterations, and therefore call for no very 
special remark, But the work has been well done 
and a number of minor improvements introduced, 
particularly in the edition of the Bellwm civile, for 
which the editor has consulted Stoffel’s Guerre civile. 
The recent researches into the lexicography of Caesar, 
more particularly those of Meusel, have naturally been 
laid under contribution in both books. There are, of 
course, a few details which individual scholars might 
like to see altered. An English reader, for instance, 
will perhaps demur to one or two of the notes dealing 
with Britain. It is hardly fair to say that Caesar is 
thatstichlich wnrichtig when he describes the waves 
in the Channel as minus magnos (v. 1, 2). The 
German editors explain that the waves of enclosed 
seas like the Baltic or Mediterranean are shorter and 
more dangerous than those of the Ocean. This is 
very likely true, but surely one is not wrong in talking 
of the ‘short choppy seas’ of the Straits of Dover, 
and in assigning the cause which Caesar unconsciously 
does, the peculiar meeting of the tides from north and 
south. sg (v. 12, 4) it is probable that the native 
silver and copper coinage is not entirely later than 
Caesar’s visit, and it is certain that no Phoenician 
trader ever anchored in Cornish creek in search for tin. 
But these side issues hardly affect the general excel- 
lence of the books, which fully deserve the praise 
always hitherto bestowed on Kraner’s Caesar. 

Here a reflection naturally occurs to an Englishman. 
The great German publishers, Teubner or Weidmann 
frequently produce revisions of standard Schulaus- 
gaben, and these revisions are often very extensive. 
No doubt it is found profitable to do this: the 
demand is enormous. But the competition is also 
severe, and the demand itself is probably stimulated 
by the frequency of revision and the lowness of price. 
Why do English publishers never give us such revised 
editions ? F. H. 


seeing that unvarying correctness is seldom, if ever, 
the attribute of the highest work.’—P. 386. 


From this point of view Mr. Mahaffy’s 
work will hardly pass as perfect, or really 
beautiful or majestic; but modern criticism 
may consistently rank it with the highest 
work of genius of the highest order. The 
pedant may doubt the value of modern criti- 
cism, and pray for twenty years of resolute 
reviewing. 

Cecit Torr. 


Bilder-Atlas zu Caesars Bichern de bello 
Gallico, von Dr. R. OrntER. Leipzig: Schmidt 
und Giinther. Large 8vo, 2 Mk. 85. 


Tuis book is intended to provide schools with a 
number of illustrations and maps to accompany their 
Caesar lessons up to books. It contains about one- 
hundred woodcuts, seven maps, and some eighty 
pages of introductory letterpress. The woodcuts are 
mostly well known, the publishers having obtained 
the use of the blocks used for the works of Duruy, 
Baumeister and others, but this was inevitable, if 
the book was to be sold at a reasonable price with (as 
I presume) a reasonable profit. The choice of illustra- 
tions seems good. The first in the series (tombstone 
of a legionary at Wiesbaden) happens not to be very 
accurate, but this can be said of very few. The 
book is not likely to be much use in English schools, 
but English schoolmasters who have to read Caesar 
with their boys might find it a convenient collection 
of illustrations. Why do not Messrs Macmillan 
issue a volume, similar in design but smaller in size, 
to accompany their ‘ Elementary Classics’ editions of 
Caesar ? 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Tacitus: The Annals, Books I.—VI. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 
WILLIAM Francis ALLEN, Professor of History 
in the University of Wisconsin. Boston and 
London : Ginn and Company. 1890. Pp. xl. 
444, 7s. 6d. 


THERE are circumstances under which one might well 
hesitate to review the work of an editor who had not 
lived to see his book through the press. In the case 
of the volume before us, however, such hesitation is 
quite removed, not only by the knowledge of the 
generous way in which Prof. Allen would have 
accepted honest criticism, but also by the admirable 
and uniform excellence of this his most important 
legacy to classical students. 

The notes are an excellent example of all that 
school-notes should be, calling sufficient attention to 
the historical facts which are passed in review, 
explaining the unusual constructions and the rhet- 
orical phraseology, with which the reader will soon 
become familiar, but which cannot but trouble him 
at the first, and tracing out the full meaning of the 
historian’s words. Above all they help the student 
to enter upon the Annals as upon a valuable history 
of a very important period in the world’s history. 
A few places might be mentioned where notes seem to 
be still needed: in i. 62, 1, sextwm post cladis 


annum calls for explanation, and perhaps in iii. 20, 
2, flagitii ; but it would be hard to find many such 
instances. There are passages also in which all 
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students of political history will not with the 
editor as to details, and in which, in fact, absolute 
certainty cannot be reached ; there is some confusion, 
for instance, in i. 14, 15, as to the nomination and 
‘commendation’ of candidates for the praetorship, 
which is not quite removed by the notes. 

The text is carefully edited, following that of 
Halm’s fourth edition ; and important various read- 
ings are sufficiently discussed in an appendix. The 
Introduction contains useful discussions on the 
language and style of Tacitus, the characteristics of 
which are given under some twenty-five headings ; a 
discussion of the character of Tiberius, in which the 
editor holds 'that Tacitus did not understand the 
change which took place in the emperor's character 
towards the end of his life; and a list of the 
provinces of the Empire, with. an account of its 
government. 

This new volume of the College Series of Latin 
Authors is a fitting memorial to the practical scholar- 
ship of its editor, and will long be of service to the 
students of the Annals of Tacitus. 

SAMUEL Harr. 

Trinity COLLEGE, 


Hartford, Ct. 


A Short History Of the Roman People. By 
F. ALLEN, late Professor of History in 
the University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 1890. Pp. xiv. 370. 


Tus work, the second part of an ‘ Ancient History 
for Colleges and High-Schools,’ was completed by 
Professor Allen just before his lamented death. In 
it is traced the history of Rome from the beginning 
to what is generally called the fall of the Western 
Empires, in a manner concise and clear and yet far 
from being dry or uninteresting to the beginner. It 
is excellently adapted for study by those who must 
work by themselves, and still better adapted for use 
by a good teacher who can employ it as a basis for 
fuller instruction or as a syllabus for lectures, With- 
out display of learning, the book shows the labour of 
a careful student and gives the results of the latest 
investigations into the troublesome problems from 
which the history of Rome can never be quite freed ; 
at the same time t wisdom is shown in the 
avoidance of unnecessary detail. And the fact that 
the author has never forgotten that he has undertaken 
to tell in outline the story of the Roman people adds 
tly to its value ; economical and social and 
political changes, the progress and the deterioration 
of the people in character as well as in the power of 
government, are carefully marked. It is a small 
volume, but it contains more than a great many 
larger ones. Its use will certainly commend it. 


SAMUEL Harr. 
Trinity COLLEGE, 


Hartford. 


An Introduction to the Latin Language, by 
Maurice C. Hime, M.A., LL.D. 


Tuis is a work in two large volumes of more than 800 
pages, combining Accidence, Prosody, and Syntax 
with exercises (on the principle of Crombie’s Gym- 
nasium), examination questions and vocabularies. 
It claims to supersede a multiplicity of books and to 
save thereby time and money ; but there are some 
disadvantages in all multa in parvo machines (as, 
for instance, boys’ sporting knives), People can use 
tools better separately. However, the print is good, 


the arrangement clear, the price of the two volumes 
(2s. 6d. and 5s.) very moderate, and, on the whole, 
it ought to be a useful book. It contains some 
praiseworthy innovations on the old system of 
mechanical rote teaching—see Chapter iii, On Gender 
(pp. 81—39), where the reasons for Genders are insisted 
on, so far as ascertainable ; and the explanations of 
Tules e.g. (p. 448) of the familiar doggerel, ‘ With ask, 
command, advise, and strive &c.,’ though wanting in 
closeness and accuracy of thought (as when rogo wut 
Jacias is explained as ‘I ask you én the hope that etc.), 
are nevertheless to be preferred to arbitrary dogmas. 
Most of them are suggestive and they all encourage 
thought. But the author, though a reformer, is not 
able to emancipate himself entirely from old trammels, 
as on p. 13, where we find that “ the sign of the Voc. 
is ‘O’; of the Gen. ‘of’; of the Dat. ‘to’ or ‘for’ 
etc.” The evils of this system of ‘signs’ are sorely 
felt by teachers in the amount which they have to 
unteach, as illustrated by the long lists of exceptions 
on pp. 160—167, vol. ii, 

Again, if technical Shibboleths like ‘ Possessive,’ 
‘Descriptive,’ ‘Greek’ Genitive, represent ‘Scylla’ 
to teachers of Grammar (cp. pp. 219—242), ‘ Charyb- 
dis’ is represented by diffuse amplifications of old 
formulas. One kills, the other muddles thought. 
An instance occurs on page 15 :— 

‘When two Latin nouns come together closely 
connected in sense—but not designating the same 
person or thing—the dependent one is put in the 
Genitive Case.’ 

If a boy can get out of this a clear idea of the 
meaning of the Genitive, he would surely not find it 
too difficult to understand the rational explanation, 
viz. that a Genitive defines a Noun (as an Adjective 
does) by referring it to a class, so that in patris amor, 
patris tells us what kind of amor is referred to, 
representing both ‘a father’s love’ and ‘love of a 
‘ather.’ 


In the Syntax the cases are treated satisfactorily on 
the whole, though the gradual development of their 
uses is not explained very clearly or scientifically. 
On page 386 the pupil is told to learn by heart the 
rule that s¢ with past tenses of the subjunctive is 
used to express an impossible condition; with the 
present tenses a possible one. 1 had hoped that this 
extraordinary theory, viz. that denses are used to 
express ‘ possibility ’ and not ‘time,’ had been given 
up; I should like to see how the author would 
translate the following sentence—‘ If to-morrow 
morning we were to find that two and two make five, 
it would cause some inconvenience.’ 

The Ablative of Comparison (pp. 320—3825) gives a 
fair specimen of the good and bad features of the 
book. It is clear and sensible, but diffuse ; and differ- 
ences of idiom are mixed up with points of pure 
Grammar. The question of the origin of the Com- 

tive constructions with quam and of those with 
the Ablative is not shirked, but no attempt is made to 
connect the two and consequently the author is led 
to adopt Reisig’s and Dr. Abbott’s explanation of 
Balbus doctior Caio, as meaning ‘ B. is (made) more 
learned by C.’! In the Exercises it is a pity that he 
adopts the | gy of giving mistakes to correct, as some 
examiners do. Boys have a knack of remembering 
mistakes that they have seen in print and reproducing 
them as familiar ideas. The intermixture of the Ex- 
ercises with the Syntax makes the latter inconvenient 
for reference, and this evil is only partially remedied 
by the short epitome (Pp. 518—540). Still the 
Notes and Questions will found very useful, and 
the author may be congratulated on having produced 
a good practical book at a very moderate price. 


J. E. Nrxon. 
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Latin Pronunciation : a Short Exposition of the 
Roman Method. By Harry Tuurston PEck, 
M.A., Ph. D., professor in Columbia College. 
New York, Henry Holt and Co. 1890. 


Ir is not perfectly clear whether the author of this 
little book of thirty-four pages means by ‘ Roman 
Method’ the actual ancient pronunciation, or uses 
the term, as it is often used in the United States, 
merely as the trade-name, so to speak, of one of the 
several modern ways of pronouncing Latin. The 
greater part of the work is taken up with a discussion 
of the ancient sounds represented by the Latin 
letters, and this must be the exposition referred to in 
the title. It is therefore a little surprising to read at 
the end, among the ‘ reasons for adopting the Roman 
system,’ that ‘it is approximately the system used by 
the Romans themselves.’ So in other places the 
author’s conception of his task appears to waver. 
When he gives note and not as patterns for the sound 
of Latin long and short 9, it is clear that he is think- 
ing of a handy English approximation for actual use ; 
the more clear, because he asserts distinctly (on p. 15) 
that the short vowels in Latin do not differ in quality 
from the corresponding long vowels. On the other 
hand some features of the ancient pronunciation are 
described—for instance the weak sounds of final s and 
m—which Professor Peck can hardly expect to see 
carried out in our everyday usage. 

However, the general purpose of the book is plain 
—to sketch the ancient pronunciation in its outlines, 
adducing the proofs in a compact form, and to show 
that in its important features this corresponds with 
the ‘ Roman System’ of schoolmasters’ parlance. In 
four pages the sources of our information are enu- 
merated ; the alphabet is discussed in two pages: 
then follow fifteen es on the ‘Sounds of the 
Letters,’ after which the ‘ Sounds of the Diphthongs’ 
are briefly treated and a few miscellaneous remarks 
are appended. There is no treatment of accent. A 
bibliographical list occupies the last two pages. 

The idea of a small book on this subject is 
excellent, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
Professor Peck, whose work shows wide reading and 
generally sound views, did not take the time to 
convert these autoschediastic jottings into an accurate 
and well-balanced manual. The treatment is uneven. 
Catullus’s Arrius epigram, in Latin and English, 
takes up nearly a page, but so elementary a thing as 
the sound of ns receives no mention, and one will 
look in vain for any account of the aspirated mutes 
in pulcher, Cethegus, triumphus. Proofs of the ancient 
soundsare given in unequal measure. Some articles, 
like that on ae, consist of little else than assertions. 
The proofs given are not always cogent. That 6 
before s ‘ was sounded like » we know because occa- 
sionally in inscriptions it is so written e.g. pleps for 
plebs’ etc. This would at most prove that it was 
occasionally so sounded. In point of fact, ps is 
written more than occasionally in early Latin, and we 
are told distinctly by seme neg that the spelling 
bs was affected by those ‘qui originem uerborum 
respiciunt’; so the case is much stronger than the 
author puts it. That ‘final d was sounded like ¢’ is 
far too strong an assertion; there are no ‘positive 
statements of Quintilian’ to that effect, and the 
inscriptions show no such wild confusion as Professor 
Peck thinks. The declaration that Latin w ‘is regu- 
larly represented in Greek by ov whether it be long or 
short’ ee 27) is certainly uuguarded, in view of the 


fact that short w always appears as o (Zmépios, 
Aoxpérios, etc.) in Greek inscriptions earlier than the 
Christian era. 

The endings of nauta and of luxuria (over against 


-ies) are adduced to illustrate the weak sound of final 
s. N adulterinum is assigned the sound of the 
‘English ng in linger.’ Oorator, p. 13, must be an 
imaginary form: o is never doubled. One would 
suppose from p. 32 that Vergil’s genitives pictai, 
aulai, were two syllables. In opsequor (p. 16) p is 
the original sound. Navebos (p. 19) is not a certain 
case of early Latin. Tdios (p. 22) is a particularly 
unfortunate illustration of Greek « written for Latin 
j. Lautum (p. 28) does not come from lavatum. Cs 
is not ‘ often written for x’ in early Latin (p. 30). 
The definition of short a as the a in pastime (p. 15) 
is hardly a definition at all: this word, in America, 
at any rate, has the widest range of sound. By what 
name the Romans called the letter y may not be 
quite clear, but they certainly knew nothing of the 
mediaeval Byzantine name ypilson (p. 35). Probably 
they called it simply &, as the Greeks did. The 
name was one cplatie : see Ausonius de litteris 
(Technopaegnion xiii.). One does not see why the 
diphthong ez (to which the sound in feint is attributed) 
need have been treated at all. But whatissaid about 
it must be wholly bewildering to the novice, and is 
partly incorrect. Hardly more lucid is the discussion 
of oc, which passes into « ‘when the first element 

redominates over the second,’ but ‘in words where 
it is regularly written is to be pronounced as a true 
diphthong’ ; not therefore, it would seem, in coera 
and the like. 

The author finds the transliterations of Latin words 
in Greek chiefly valuable because ‘many of these 
writers had no particular knowledge of the Latin 
language, and hence spelled these Latin names and 
words phonetically’ (p. 9). If this is so, ought 
Plutarch’s ignorance of Latin (p. 29) to render his 
transcription of Latin v by 8, which makes against 
Professor Peck’s view of the sound of v, invalid as 
evidence? But Plutarch’s Latin scholarship has 
nothing to do with this matter, and his Boeotian 
birth (which the author, after Roby, puts forward as 
a second possibility) has still less to do with it. It 
is a matter of time, as the Greek inscriptions prove 
most amply. In earlier times Oddapos, in later times 
Ovapos and Bapos. Not only Plutarch, but Lucian 
and Diodorus have 8. Lucian has it always. How 
much Boeotian dialect was there left in Boeotia in 
Plutarch’s time, and how much would the son of a 
Chaeronean gentleman be influenced by what there 
was ? 

When to this enumeration we add that about one 
third of the Greek words quoted are wrongly accented 
or otherwise misprinted, it will be seen that the work 
is far too hastily executed to fulfil its purpose, and 
will be rather an embarrassment than a help to those 
for whom it was intended. The book should have a 
thorough revision. It is probably impossible to 
present the matter satisfactorily in so few pages, 


1 Spellings like and Bdppwy certainly 
indicate a rapprochement (not of course identity) of 
the sounds of Latin v and Greek 8. This approach 
may have been mutual, and the change of the Greek 
b-sound to a v-sound may have been a part of it. 
Nevertheless it seems to the reviewer extremely 
probable that the time when B appears in these Greek 
transcriptions is also the time when Latin w-consonans 
began to change from the w-sound to the v-sound. 
Then there is Claudius’s letter 4, When we ask 
ourselves why he thought it necessary to distinguish 
between vowel and consonant V, and not between 
vowel and consonant I, it is hard to avoid the 
suspicion that the sound heard in silva was already 
thicker than the English w. 
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especially if accent be treated (as it should be) and 
‘hidden quantities’ be touched on. 

The author nowhere expresses any doubts, and he 
mentions no divergent views, as for instance Seel- 
mann’s about f. He estimates the probable error— 
if we may call it so—of ‘the system of pronunciation 
upon which scholars are now agreed ’ as less than the 
difference between modern and Elizabethan English. 
Very much less, we should suppose, provided that 
the theory of modern scholars, not their practice, be 
meant : but in either case an after comparison might 
be the English of a foreigner who has learned the 
language from books. 

Professor Peck is an earnest advocate of reform in 
Latin pronunciation, and takes in his preface a 
hopeful view of the oy of that reform. But 
practice is certain to lag far behind theory in this 
matter. The ‘approval of all Latinists of authority 
in Europe and America’ is in large part a purely 
intellectual approval. If ‘the leading grammars 
recognise no other method,’ it is because their 
authors conceive their province to be simply to tell 
how the ancients pronounced, leaving to each reader's 
conscience the personal question how far he shall 
attempt to imitate this pronunciation in his own 
practice. It is true that in the United States, where 
all such changes come easier, what may be briefly 
characterised as a Kikeronian pronunciation of Latin, 
with many minor variations, has made its way slowly 
into very general use during the past twenty years, 
and seems likely to supplant altogether, by and by, 
the former pronunciation by English sounds. But 
unless the reviewer is greatly mistaken, nothing like 
this state of things exists in any European country. 
In Germany certainly, and probably in England and 
France, few, even of those who know bést how the 
ancient speech sounded, care to stem the tide of 
popular usage. The questions ‘ How did the ancients 
pronounce ?’ and ‘ How shall I pronounce ?’ are and 
must be perfectly distinct, —must be, for two reasons : 
first, because there are gaps in our knowledge (one 
cannot leave a blank in speaking pulcher or optumus 
because he may be in theoretical doubt as to certain 
sounds in the middle of these words), and secondly, 
because we cannot school our organs to some sounds 
that the Romans appear to have used, The reviewer 
is one of those who consider the first question far 
more important than the second. Every boy who 
learns Latin ought to be told how the Romans pro- 
nounced it, no matter what prononciation he and his 
teacher employ. As to this practical question, what 
they should employ, there is something to be said on 
both sides. evertheless it is probably desirable 
that the reform Professor Peck has so much at heart 
should go on, if only for the reason that it affords the 
only possible ground for an international pronuncia- 
tion. One country will never adopt the local bar- 
barisms of another’s Latin speech, but all may, 
without sacrifice of national dignity, unite in 
following the -ancient pronunciation in the main. 
Absolute uniformity will not result. Certain con- 
cessions will have to be made to national habits of 
speech. The German need not be held to an accurate 
discrimination of twm and dum; the Italian must be 
allowed potest? and possunt? ; the English boy will 
be excused if he fails of % in Lydia, and does not 
trill his r. Probably this reform will come about in 
time, if the study of Latin does not become extinct 
first. But it will take time. The Italians in 
particular will stick to their Tchitchero long after the 
Germans have relinquished T'sitsero. 


D. ALLEN. 


Die Lateinischen Nomina Personalia auf -o, 
-onis. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Vulgar- 
lateins. Von Dr. RicHARD Fiscu. Berlin: Girtner. 
1890. (198 pp.) 


Tuis is a very valuable collection of the main facts 
bearing on the subject. The book, however, would 
have been a better one had the materials been more 
clearly sifted and arranged. The author is too much 
dominated throughout by the theory that the endings 
in -o and -io, when they have a personal meaning, 
imply something tending to be mean, ridiculous, or 
contemptible. This fact is perhaps attributable to 
the order in which Dr. Fisch has treated his subject. 
He begins with the classical and late words, and pro- 
ceeds from these to the archaic words and cognomina. 
Then, finding that the archaic words mostly bear a 
good or a neutral sense, he sets up the hypothesis 
of a ‘revolution,’ by which words of a good meaning 
were in later times excluded from the bad company 
of the others. 

That large numbers of the personal nouns in -o 
and -io belong to the sphere of popular or vulgar, not 
of literary, Latin cannot be disputed. But the facts 
seem to admit of a somewhat different presentation 
from that given by Dr. Fisch. 

In the case of masculine nouns meaning things, 
these suffixes imply that the thing is an instrument 
to some special end; e.g. lig-o, an instrument for 
scraping ; pug-io, for piercing ; ¢wrb-o, a thing which 
whirls ; perhaps -ord-o, what sets up. Or they 
may connote simple action: stol-o, a thing which 
stands up. 

This makes it easier to understand the application 
of these suffixes in the case of personal nouns. They 
imply habitual action, as, ¢.g. in the cases of assed-o, 
consed-o, commilit-o (praec-o = pra-vec-o or perhaps 
pra-ec-o, one who tells forth), dwell-io, a fighter, 
o-pil-to, a tender of sheep; or the prominence of 
some quality : er-o, he who plays the man ; or the 
assumption of some —_ (Cat-o, as distinguished 
from catus, Grandi-o, from grandis) ; or the possession 
of a prominent personal characteristic :. capit-o, 
Front-o, strab-o, &c.; or the fact that the person re- 
presents, or acts on behalf of, or leads, some body of 
persons : cuwri-o, decuri-o, centuri-o from curia, de- 
curia, centuria ; or that his business lies with some- 
thing: nebul-o, tenebr-io, a dealer in clouds, in dark- 
ness ; hom-o, one who tills the ground ; epul-o, a pro- 
vider of a feast ; asell-io, a donkey-man ; cal-o, 1i2:-0, 
a fetcher of wood, a drawer of water ; linte-o, a towel- 
man, and so on. 

Now, as many occupations are, and still more were 
thought to be in antiquity, of an indifferent or dis- 
agreeable character, it is not unnatural that many 

ersonal nouns in -0 came to carry with them some 

ind of slur. Nor is it difficult to see how words 
which indicated personal peculiarities should, in a 
large number of instances, have degenerated into 
nick-names. In this connexion it should be men- 
tioned that the influence of Greek words such as 
p00-éy, puox-dv, and the like, must have been con- 
siderable. Whether Dr. Fisch should have treated 
the nouns in -mdé(n), such as semon, flamén (the old 
form of flamen), temé(n), &c., under the same head 
as those in -6 and -io, is very doubtful. 

The chronological list of these words, as they appear 
in Latin literature and in the glossaries (pp. 45-150), 
will be found of great use to students of lexico- 
graphy. 
In two cases it is almost certain that Dr. Fisch has 
found a mare’s nest in the glossaries (p. 146). Blasto 
cubicularius surely represents the Blastus of the Acts 
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of the Souies, On the gloss econes, sacerdotes rustici, 
Dr. Fisch founds a long argumentation to shew that 
ec-o, which he connects with £g-eria, is an old word = 
sacerdos. It is much more probable that the word is 
aegones or aegonis, and the reference to Vergil Ec/. 
3, 2, non, verwm Acgonis, and the parody of it quoted 
by Suetonius, Vita Vergilii 43: non, verwm Aegones 
nostri sic rure loguuntur. 


i Teubner : 


Leipzig, 1890. 6 Mk. 


Tuis is a collection of seventeen papers on Classical 
subjects published by friends of Dr. Fleckeisen in 
honour of his seventieth birthday. The carmen 
gratulatorium, in Latin hendecasyllables, is written 
by O. Stange. 

Fr. Giesing contributes a most interesting paper on 
‘Der Ausgang des Kénigs Oedipus von Sophokles 
und die aristotelische Katharsis,’ arguing successfully 
against the view of Graffunder (started by Schneidewin) 
that the last scene of the Oedipus Rex was not in the 
play in its first form, but that Sophocles changed the 
original conclusion in order to adapt it to the motive 
of the Oedipus at Kolonos. Giesing overthrows both 
the external argument (of Schneidewin) drawn from 
a comparison with Seneca’s corresponding play, and 
the internal argument (of Graffunder) drawn from a 
comparison of the final scene with the rest of the 
drama. But the most important part of the paper 
is that which deals with Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy. Giesing defends Goethe’s explanation, 
which, after the discussion of Bernays, most scholars 
had abandoned, until the essay of Theodor Stisser 
(‘Die Katharsis in der Poetik des Aristoteles’) ap- 
peared in 1884. Goethe had rendered the words 8’ 
kal pdBou repalvovoa Thy ToLOUTwY 
ka@apow thus: ‘(Die Tragidie ist die Nachahmung 
einer bedeutenden und abgeschlossenen Handlung), 
die........., nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid und 
Furcht mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr 
Geschift abschliesst’ ; and his view was that Aristotle 
did not refer to the moral effect of tragedy on the 
spectator but only to the construction of a drama, 
which like all poetical works requires an ‘ausséhnende 
Abrundung’ (xd@apors). Giesing, in defence of this 
view, points out that d:d need not be instrumental 
but (and especially with a verb of motion like wrepatvw) 
may determine the space or time to be traversed 
before the end (xd@apors) is reached. The argument 
by which Giesing supports the explanation of the 
na is novel and interesting. He turns against 

rnays the passage in which that scholar found his 
best weapon for his own view, namely Aristotle, 
Politics, Bk. viii. ¢. 7 (the discussion on the function 
of music in a state): fepdv dpapuev 
TovTous, Stav XphowvTa: ekopyid(ovor Thy Wuxhv 
méAcot, domep iarpeias tuxdvtas Kal 
kaOdpoews. Here we have (1) orgiastic or enthusiastic 
music as the cause of (2) the state of enthusiasmos, 
and (3) fepa wéAnas its remedy and xd@apois. Giesing 
finds three similar elements in the theory of tragedy : 
(1) the development of the plot and the catastrophe 
arouse (2) states of fear and pity, which are (8) stilled 
by purificatory means, not mentioned, but corre- 
sponding tothe iepd wéAn, and therefore distinct from 
(1) and (2). He shews then that the xadappds 
consists as a rule in ‘die Siihnung und Verséhnung ’ 
of the hero, and the xa@apors is the effect of this on 
y audience; and works it out in the Ajax and 


ntigone. 

W. Gilbert tries to shew that Agamemnon 11.1316- 
1329 are spurious, having been inserted by an actor. 
The same writer interprets 8 empatdrny 


(1. 1444) ‘nihil turpe honoreque carens perpessi sunt 
sed egregie cum eis actum est’ and shews that there 
is no good authority for attributing to &rimos the 
meaning of with impunity. On 1. 1448 (€uol 8 
yaryev evvijs mapopavnua Tis he accepts 
Pauw’s but interprets ‘sed.mihi, non sibi eam 
adduxit ad lectum ut meae iibidini (ulciscendi) non 
ut suae libidini (vel Veneri vel superbiae) aliquid 
accederet.’ 

F. Polle introduces a number of suggestions in 
Euripides by a very German effusion of gratitude to 
Fleckeisen accompanied with personal details. ‘The 
most interesting point perhaps is his view that the 
Phoenician Maidens came not from Tyre but from 
Sicily. Hartung had already suggested that their 
home was Carthage, but Euripides would never have 
applied to a peninsula the phrase bowicoas amd 
(1. 204), which would naturally mean either Tyre or 
Sicily. Tyre cannot, without extravagant hypotheses, 
be reconciled with 1. 208 sqqg. (Idviov kar& mévrov 
dxapriorwy rediwy SieAlas Zepvpou mvoais k.7.A.), 
whereas Tépiov oldua 1. 202 may well be the sea over 
whose waves the Phoenicians of Carthage sailed to 
their colonies in Sicily. It was natural that Euripides 
should introduce a chorus from Sicily into one of his 
late plays, when the attention of the Athenian people 
was riveted on the island of the west. For those who 
are interested in the western Phoenicians there is 
also a paper by the author of ‘die Geschichte der 
Karthager,’ bringing forward new arguments for his 
view that the Fair Cape (xaAdv axpwrhpiov) of the 
treaties between Carthage and Rome preserved by 
Polybius was the modern Cape Porto Farina and not 
Cape Bon. F. Hultsch contributes ‘ Conjectanea in 
Polybium.’ H. Uhle has a paper of conjectures on 
the Symposion of Plato, and M. Wohlrab writes on 
the MSS. of the Theaetetus. Students of ancient 
astronomy will find an account (with diagrams) of 
Geminos’ Jsagoge by Karl Manitius. J. Biittner 
Wobst, who has recently dealt with Zonaras in a first 
instalment of Studia Byzantina, contributes a long 
discussion of the sources of that historian, F. Rudolph 
works out the theme that Larensius, the host in 
Athenaeus, was no other than the famous Herodes 
Atticus. F. Poland writes on the locus classiews for 
the theatre at Olympia (Xen. vii. 4, 31). R. Albrecht 
prints, with an introduction, an unpublished Latin 

m of Tito Vespasiano Strozza (1475) entitled In 

‘onerolycon, a satire on Bonvicino dalle Carte. The 
other papers are dd Plauti Militem Gloriosum Mar- 
ginalia by T. Hasper ; Zur Beweisfiihrung Ciceros in 
der Rede fiir Sextus Roscius aus Ameria by E. Lincke ; 
Ad Frontinum by T. Opitz ; De locis aliquot Dictyis- 
Septinii by H. Dunger and Faberius : Studie tiber 
einen Parteigénger Caesars nach Ciceros Briefen an 
Atticus by O. E. Schmidt. 

J. B. Bury. 


Zum Eleischen, Arkadischen und Kyprischen 
Dialekte, von RicuarD Meister. Leipzig, 
Giesecke und Devrient : pp. 45. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


Srxce the advent of Dr. Otto Hotfmann polemics 
have laid hold of Greek dialectology, a department 
of investigation which has hitherto enjoyed an 
almost total exemption from the strife waged by the 
comparative grammarians. 

After the fashion of the youthful privat-docent, 
who seeks to win recognition or even notoriety by 
drawing his schidger against his older kinsmen in 
philology, Hoffmann has thought it good to make an 
assault upon Meister, the editor and extender of 
Ahrens’ Greek Dialects ; and has been ignominiously 
routed. In No. 22 of the Gottingen (Gelehrie An- 
zeigen for 1889 will be found a lengthy review by the 
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Konigsberg privat-docent of the second volume of 
Meister’s invaluable re-creation of Ahrens, To this 
critique the above-mentioned brochure is a caustic 
and crushing rejoinder. Candour requires it to be said 
that, whatever the defects in Meister’s treatise, his 
antagonist must be adjudged guilty of slovenliness 
in preparation for his task of reviewer, of unfairness 
as a reviewer, and of an insolence which, itself devoid 
of method, presumes to teach method to a scholar, 
whose works have been before the world for over 
twenty years. 

Meister takes up seriatim the charges made against 
him, defends himself with skill, and generally gives 
Hotimann his quietus. We must, however, confess 
ourselves not satisfied with the explanation of i(v) 
aarai as bei cingetretener Diirre. One instance, 
though perhaps the most flagrant, will characterize 
Hoffmann’s procedure. H. accepts—with the excep- 
tion of a single word—Meister’s reading of C.D.J. 
No. 11563, ascribes it to Blass and Kirchhoff, and 
then pronounces against Meister for not adopting it. 
As might be expected from the nature of the brochure, 
it contains no new matter. Here and there however 
light is cast upon the transliteration of some of the 
most obscure Kyprian inscriptions. 

To those who possess the second volume of Meister’s 
work, a statement of the change in the author’s 
positions may not be unwelcome : 

p. 24 (C.D.I. 1156): &Faavéws has nothing to do 
with &An and AavOdvw. 

p- 150 (C.D.L. 59): ras edxwdas is ablatival 
genitive. 

p. 151 (C.D.J. 60;) : &xnpos not ; and so 
vFats and & in tvxa, p. 221, without the nasal. 
These forms I had already adopted in treating of 
Kyprian. 

p. 233: Genitives in -aFos and datives in -aFi in 
Phoinikian names in -a, and gen. in -:Fos and dat. in 
-Fi of Greek cota stems, owe their F to the influence 
of -Fos, of -nu- stems. 

p- 260: wrdéAeuos and opdddw are to be dissociated. 

p- 267: més and mpés are to be derived from 
antevocalic wort and pots, ‘That this, Brugmann’s 
—— is preferable to that of Bechtel, whereby 
més is from mor + s, I fail to see. Cf. Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, vol. xviii. p... 

p. 280: Fés in Homer is no support for the 
reading Fd 84 in C.D.J. 77 (Tduadrnos, vd dh, 
*AréA(A)wt). Meister now reads Féde de suo. 


In the Classical Review for March 1890, Mr. 
Moulton, in his sharp critique of Hoffmann’s Praesens 
der indoyermanischen Grundsprache, implies that 
Gottingen is now the old ‘school’ in linguistics. 
! would put the question : because the Junggramma- 
tiker claim that they alone are the Levites who have 
in charge the tabernacle of comparative grammar ; 
because, as Fick will say in the preface to the 
forthcoming edition of his Indo-European Dictionary, 
the science of etymology is the only department of 
comparative philology not now annexed by the Jung- 
grammatiker—does all this lend to the Géttingen 
school the flavour of antiquity? In what respect 
does the work of Fick upon accent, of Collitz upon 
the vowel and consonantal system of Indo-European, 
of Bechtel upon Greek and German grammar, bear 
the marks of a creed outworn? First the reign of 
Curtius, then the bipartite monarchy of Brugmann 
—Osthoff ! H. W. Smyra. 


Byzantinische Historiker des zehnten und 
elften Jahrhunderts. I. Nikephoros Bryennios. 
Eine philologisch-historische Untersuchung von 
— Szcer, Dr. phil. Munchen: Lindauer. 


Many who are familiar with the name of the Alexiad 
of Anna Komnena may be ignorant that her husband 
Nikephoros Bryennios was also an author and played 
an important part in the learned society of the day. 
His historical work, which is rather a sort of a family 
chronicle of the Komnenoi than a regular history, 
has been chosen by Herr Seger as the subject of the 
first of a series of studies on the Greek historians of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. If Dr. Seger carries 
out his plan, he will have done somewhat the same 
service for the period from Leo Diakonos to Anna 
Komnena that Hirsch performed, fourteen years ago, 
for the ninth and the earlier part of the tenth century. 
Dr. Seger’s valuable work falls into six chapters. 
Having given an account of (1) the life and fumily 
and (2) the work of Nikephoros, he (3) discusses the 
sources which that writer used and passes judgment 
on his value as an historian. He then goes on (4) to 
examine the language and style of his author, and (5) 
devotes a special chapter to the Preface or Mpo@ewpia. 
The concluding chapter (6) is bibliographical. 

The value of bAn ftoropias is thus 
summed up (p. 58): ‘Sein Wert als Geschicht- 
schreiber ist somit ein sehr bedingter, und jedenfalls 
weit geringer als man bisher annahm. Grésser ist 
die kulturhistoriscke Bedeutung des Werkes gerade 
als einer Parteischrift und durch eine Fiille von 
Nachrichten iiber spezielle Verhiiltnisse des byzanti- 
nischen Reiches.’ 

We hope that Dr. Seger will soon give us another 
instalment. 

J. B. Bury. 


De adiectivorum verbalium terminatione 
insignium usu Aeschyleo. CHARLES EDWARD 
BisHor. Lipsiae, 1889. pp. 87. [Doctor.-Diss. ] 


TuE dissertation before us gives a careful collection 
of the -ros verbals in Aeschylus, with some critical 
matter in reference to obscure passages. It attempts 
to classify results from the standpoint of the verbals 
themselves, as active, passive, past and future ; and 
this suggests some interesting results, though difficulty 
in grasping them often arises from a separation of uses 
of the same word under several different headings. 
In Aeschylus there are comparatively few cases of 
the modal future (Lat.-dilis), or of the instrumental 
active. About 200 cases (Bpords 105 times included) 
of verbals from neuter or neuter passive verbs have 
the neuter present-participle meaning. Twenty are 
classified as intermediate between neuter and proper 
active in meaning, and thirty as instrumental active. 
Of these latter none are used in reference to persons, 
and all are compounds, many of them the artificial 
compounds of which Aeschylus is fond. Among 
them are several which other writers have treated as 
passive. 

The simple past-passive-participle use (Latin -tus) 
is by far the most common. Forms classified here 
are from a large variety of verbs, and the percentage 
of simple forms (z.ce. without prefix) is much larger 
than elsewhere. In connection with these verbals no 
emphasis is laid on the time, so that the same word 
may be present past or future as determined (or not 
determined!) by the connection. Nearly two-thirds 
of the forms with future meaning have the prefixed 
a privative. It remains to speak of the modal 
future use (Latin -bilis, or sometimes the gerundive 
e.g. kkavords). About thirty verbals are cited here, 
and one of these, mordés, occurs some thirty times. 
Many of these cases have the meaning ‘ worthy to be 
—’; and in ten or twelve of them preceding writers 
have found a notion of necessity which Bishop denies. 
Such words as &@xKros, urAnros, etc., may 
explained otherwise ; yet as they occur in the 
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sentence, one can but find the meaning of necessity, 
and what other criterion is there of the meaning of 
the form ? 

The paper seems to be a very careful and critical 
collection of these verbals, but the author fails to 
draw even those simple conclusions which are 
suggested by comparing the number of forms, and 


OxForD, Jan. 1891. 
S1r,—In the last number of the Classical 
Review Mr. Page makes reference to a note 
of mine on Verg. Aen. vi. 567, as to which I 
should wish to say a word. The criticism 
concerns the following well-known lines :— 


Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri 
quae quis apud superos furto laetatus inani 
distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem, 


On the first line Mr. Page attacks my 
view that castigat means ‘ punishes,’ and says 
roundly that it is erroneous. He translates 
‘flogsthem,’ and explains that Rhadamanthus 
is an inquisitor who is torturing to procure 
confession. There is much that is attractive 
in this suggestion, and I have before now 
been favourably inclined towards it: but 
the real difficulty lies in the word itself, for 
as far as I know castigare never means to 
torture, but always has the idea of ‘ correc- 
tion’ or ‘punishment.’ This is no doubt 
the reason why it is so taken by Heyne, 
Conington, Gossrau, Forbiger, Wagner, and 
Ladewig, though they do not all agree about 
its relation to audit; and Heyne has a 
special excursus (Exc. xi.) where he argues 
at length that Rhadamanthus is not a judge 
or magistrate like Minos, but is entrusted 
with the duty of executing sentences, like the 
Tres Viri Capitales: for (as I say in my 
note) he has only the guilty to deal with. 

On the last line my note is as follows :— 
‘ Delayed till his late death the guilt he had 
contracted’ [7.e.delayed to expiate it ;] but the 
Latin is less harsh than the English, | because 
piacula though it means ‘ guilt,’ as commissa 
proves, yet suggests the impending expiation, 
and so goes more easily with distwiit]. 

In his criticism on this note Mr. Page 
omits the whole of what I have included in 
brackets, whereas it is obviously essential to 
the interpretation which I adopt of piacula. 
Servius took piacula to mean ‘crimes,’ and 
is followed by Conington, Forbiger, Gossrau 
and others. Mr. Page translates commissa 
pracula ‘the due (incurred) atonement’: a 
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To the Editor of the CuasstcaL Review, 


the relative character of the forms, undcr each 

heading. In the appendices he treats several topics 

suggested by his investigation, as accent, etymologies, 

adverbs in -rws (19), ete., and a long index of words 

makes this scholarly treatise convenient for reference. 
ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

Dartmouth College. 


possible rendering, but by no means so 
obviously right that it should be thus con- 
fidently given, or that the difficulties should 
be ignored. For commissa piacula agrees 
with guae, and is therefore (in Vergil’s 
phrase) what the sinner is forced to confess, 
as well as what he has deferred. Now it 
would certainly be harsh (what Mr. Page 
would call ‘ nonsense’) to say that a man 
‘ confesses a due (incurred) atonement’ ; and 
this difficulty, which the critic neatly evades 
in his translation (and quite legitimately on 
his view), he has perhaps overlooked in deal- 
ing with the other versions. The truth I 
take to be that as piacula can be both ‘ expi- 
ation’ and ‘sins to be expiated,’ and as 
commissa can mean both ‘committed’ and 
‘incurred’ (the latter however is compara- 
tively rare), the poet characteristically takes 
advantage of the double ambiguity, and com- 
presses into one sentence the two facts that 
the sinner confesses the sin and that he has 
delayed the expiation. This is in reality what 
I meant in my note: though I see that it 
wants a more careful statement. It is an 
exaggeration, I admit, to say that commissa 
proves piacula to mean ‘guilt.’ It does not 
prove it: but the use of committere with 
Jacinus, scelus, delictum, flagitium, and the 
like, is so much commoner than the use with 
paenam, that the sense I give is most natu- 
rally regarded as the primary one. 

In writing notes to a_ school-book, 
especially on an author much read by 
beginners, one is bound to avoid much dis- 
cussion of alternatives, to select the version 
preferred, and expound it briefly: and per- 
haps in commenting on these difficult lines I 
have followed this rule to excess. But a 
critic in a journal for scholars cannot be so 
summary. Mr. Page is well known as a 
good scholar and an accomplished teacher ; 
and I owe him thanks for directing my 
attention to a note which might certainly be 
improved, as well as for some appreciative 
words which he bestows on my school edition 
of Vergil. I hope he will not think me 
ungracious if I criticise him in turn, and 
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say that he talks rather too freely of 
‘blundering,’ ‘perversions, ‘erroneous 
interpretation,’ ‘the danger of jotting down 
notes at haphazard,’ ‘the sort of pabulum 
which the University presses send out,’ and 


so forth. If he is to dispose of Servius, 
Heyne, Forbiger, Gossrau, Conington and 
Ladewig, a little more recognition is required 
of the difficulties of Vergil, and a little more 
discussion. A. SmpewIick. 


LUCIANUS. 


6 TAodTOs povos éoriv 
adn Ons" 

KAnleww, ds trois dyabois 

owpevew aici érevyopevos, 


otros érota péeAucoa oipBdors 


poxOnoe, érépwv Sperropevwy 
LVCIANVS. 


Ipem Latine Reppitum. 
Veras quaeris opes, nusquam nisi mente : 
repertas : 
cetera habent curas, utilitate carent. 
divitiis quicumque suis bene calluit uti, 
ille unus locuples, ille beatus erit. 
qui tamen immoritur lucro, nummosque 
recenset, 
tristis inexpletas dum sibi cogit opes, 
sicut apis, gazas rimoso certat in alveo 
condere ; cujusvis mella ferentis erunt. 


E. D. 8. 


SWINBURNE: FRECHTHEUS 1494 foll. 


But not long 
had the fresh wave of windy flight begun 
heaving, and all the surge of swords to 
sway, 
when timeless night laid hold of heaven, and 
took 
with its great gorge the noon as in a gulf, 
strangled, and thicker than the shrillwinged 
shafts 
flew the fleet lightnings ever ; that our host, 
—— sick presage of some wrathful 
G 
quailed, but the foe as from one iron throat 
with one great sheer sole thousandthroated 


ery 

shook earth, heartstaggered from their shout, 
and clove 

the eyeless hollow of heaven ; and breached 
therewith 

as with an onset of strengthshattering 
sound 

the rent vault of the roaring noon of night 

from her throned seat of usurpation rang 

reverberate answer; such response there 
pealed 

as tho’ the tide’s charge of a storming sea 

had burst the sky’s wall, and made broad a 
breach 

in the girth and ambient baston flanked 
with stars 

guarding the fortress of the Gods, and all 
NO. XXXIX, VOL. V. 


pev apbeica Kwweirat paxyn 
& dwpos Aapmpov odpavor, 
oxnyaca éxxev Horep dyxovy aos, 
areipov éuBadovtoa diktvov 
idv kpetowov d&€wv Kat aifépa 

orepotal wa iets Twos 
deicavres Geod Kérov 
guvy Boapa prprorAnbes pia 
ievres exoeiovar 
dueppayn 8’ otpavod 
maiavos Tavwr€Opov, 

io Bia Kparotoa peonnBpwy 
dvubev dvtiy 
aAnppupis ovpavod KixAov 

otedpavoi Te Tupyav ppovpiov T 


dotpowt TokiAcipov Atos 
F 
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crashed now together on ruin ; and through 
that cry 

and higher about it ceasing one man’s note 

tore its way like a trumpet: Charge, make 
end, 

charge, halt not, strike, rend up their strength 
by the roots, 

strike, break them, make your birthright’s 
promise sure, 

show your hearts hardier than the fenced land 
breeds, 

sons of the sea’s waves ; and all ears that 
heard 

rang with that fiery cry, that the fine air 

thereat was fired and kindled—no glad song 

for folks to hear that wist how dire a god 

begat this peril to them, what strong race 

fathered the sea-born tongue that sang them 
death. 


non Ktuotev ev Bapvydovrw pbopa. 
pev Boda, dua Bony 
peony te Kal Ayyoveay els Tis 
ir’, éxmepavar’ épyov: ody edpas 
ir’, €xOpov eLapare mpopplov Sopi 
pynobevres olov oiov yévos 
mepvxat , ov xepoaiov 
GAN’ edyevis BAdoTHpa TovTias adds’ 
kAvwv was tis Govpiay tavdpds Bony 
Edpioce, Aerrov aibep’ ws Het Sia, 
d£vrovos oik edpOoyyos: od yap A€yer 
dewds yap 6 Tovde Kivduvoy Texav 
Oecds, yévos Sewdv obrep yeyas 
keivos Odvarov Tore. 
F. HaverFIELp. 


LANDOK. 


Ah what avails the sceptred race, 
ah what the form divine ! 
What every virtue, every grace! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
may weep, but never see, 
a night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


LANDOR. 


ob yévos, Kopy, Gol ToT MoV 
xpaicpno’, ovr’ ion daiuoor kadXAoovvy. 
ci dperis xapitwv 6, doa 
éravpes, 
> > , > > , 
ti wA€ov ; ov xdpis OdK GpETH. 
& Poddry, piv ddvpopevw orevaxilew 
od idetv dypvTvos od dvva- 
at 
éotat otv col iepyiov: ds dvetpors 
ods Te 7 dxos évdudet. 


C. E. S. Heapiam. 


NOTES. 


Kav0qAn.—I should be glad to correct a note on 
this word which appeared in the November number 
of the C. R. My interpretation of xav@nAn was sug- 
gested by the word Avxveidos, which immediately 
preceded it, and which I took to be a mistake for 
Avxverridos, supposing the reference to be to the 
‘lychnitis’ plant, whose leaves were used for lamp- 
wicks. Mr. W. R. Paton, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that Avxveidos stands, not for Avxvertidos, but 
‘or Avxvidos, and calls my attention to Pollux x. 41, 
where the Avxvis plant is mentioned as being used for 
stuffing cushions. This suggestion of Mr. Paton’s is 
undoubtedly correct ; it suits the context very much 
better than my own. 

Further, which follows in 
the Inscriptions is not a kind of reed, but the downy 
flower (av@nAn) of the reed used, like the Avxvis, for 
stuffing. 

Evidently therefore xav@nAn, like the words which 
precede and follow it, must denote some substance 
used for stuffing; and, unless it can be shown that 


any part of the rush was used for this purpose, my 
interpretation of xav@fA7n falls to the ground. I now 
believe that either (1) it stands, as Mr. Paton sug- 
gests, for i.e. ‘thistle-down,’—the 
middle syllable being dropped for euphonic reasons, 
and the initial 4- perhaps by an engraver’s error ; or 
(2) it is a mere clerical error for av@nAn, the x- being 
accidentally introduced from the word kadauav@hAn 
which follows. The latter explanation seems to me 
robable of the two. I have to thank Mr. 
is correction. 


the more 
Paton for 
W. Lorine. 
* * 

Mr. MARINDIN ON Sopu. Aj. 651 (see Class. Rev. 
iv. p. 397).—We all know how a swordblade or 
other steel tool is made hard, by being heated red 
hot and suddenly cooled by plunging into cold water, 
oil, mercury, etc. It is now brittle and shows a very 
line grain if fractured: in this state it is useless. It 
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is therefore subjected to a second process, variously 
described as ‘ softening’ or ‘annealing’ or ‘ temper- 
ing’; though ‘tempering’ more strictly includes 
both processes. To anneal is explained by Dr. 
Murray (Zag. Dict.) as ‘ to toughen anything, made 
brittle from the action of fire, by exposure to contin- 
uous and slowly diminished heat or by other equi- 
valent process.” ‘The annealing’ (says the writer on 
Jron in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) ‘ may be per- 
formed by allowing the fluid in which the article is 
slowly heated up to cool down again spontaneously 
when the requisite temperature is attained.’ 

It is this second process which is described by 

Sophocles in the line aldnpos ds eOndrdvOny 
oréua. The former state of brittleness, resultin 
from the first or hardening process, has been indicate 
by the adjective mepioxedcis, ‘overhardened,’ ‘un- 
tempered’: cp. Antig. 474. But now, Ajax says, 
I, who was so wondrous firm before, have had the edge 
(oréua) of my purpose (not dulled or blunted, but) 
made soft or flexible (susceptible to pity), as iron by 
dipping. 
If Sophocles had intended Bai oldnpos &s to go 
with éxaprépovy, to say nothing of the construction 
xaprepeiv Bapy, he would not have put it between 
éxaptépouv and €@naAvv@ny, where its position is gram- 
matically ambiguous, and where the metre makes it all 
but impossible to disconnect it from é@nAdvénv. 

Mr. Marindin contends that it cannot be proved 
that the ancients made use of oi/ for the temperin, 
of steel. The point is immaterial. What is materia’ 
in the explanation which he combats is, that the 
swordblade undergoes two immersions (whether in 
oil or water), and that Sophocles speaks here of the 
second ; as follows, without need of explanation, 
from the use of mepioxedcis two lines before. 

R. Wuireraw. 
* 


Tuuc. ii. 11. 7d TAHOos Sedids 
duewov jutvaro tovs mAgovas 7d 
amapackevous Mr. C. Marchant con- 
jectures, for dedids &uewor, Siwoduevor (Classical 
Review iv. 481a.): I venture to object. First, I 
consider him extremely hard on the received text. 
He objects that the time for 5éos is before a fight, 
therefore d¢d:ds judvaro is absurd. In a sense no 
doubt it is—to what exact extent I will not say, for 
we all differ in our attitude to these points, just as we 
all took different views when Mr. Housman challenged 
palleat intus. But Thucydides goes on to connect 
beds and mapacxevh and says that the plan must be 
bold but as for the execution xph dedidras mapec- 
xevdodat. It seems to me not absurd in such a 
context to say ded:ds judvaro, ‘though inferior in 
numbers, his precautions gave him the victory.’ If 
I may be personal, I will confess that I have always 
regarded the vulgate of this passage as an excellent 
example of Thucydides’ curious but complete lucidity. 
Secondly, I think the emendation—though most in- 
genious—destroys the sense. The context is an 
advice to caution: ‘we Peloponnesians are more 
numerous but we must be apprehensive and prepare. 
In war the unexpected happens : small forces, by this 
apprehensiveness, often rout the great battalions 
when they are careless, and so the Athenians (it is 
tacitly argued) may rout us.’ You cannot here omit 
&uewoy without spoiling the sense: at least, 
pace Mr. Rutherford, you cannot in Thucydides, 
though you might possibly in English. And to insert 
diwoduevov, ‘they won by casting off theircaution,’ 
is to upset the whole drift. Archidamus actually goes 
on to say that the Athenians were &piora mapec- 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Tragic Tripracns.—In a review of Mr. C. H. 
Russell’s Verse Translations (Classical Review iv. 
479), ‘E.D.S.’ objects to an iambic moipa 
745 érdrnoev. The monosyllable in the second syllable 
is, he says, unallowable. It is rash to differ from 
‘E.D.S.’ on verse matters but I will dare. The rule 
for both dactyls and tribrachs is, I believe, this :— 
‘ the foot, if broken, must be broken after the second 
syllable : it may also be broken after the first.’ For 
teaching boys it may be conyenient to forbid the 
double break, just as it is convenient to forbid a 
tribrach which exactly occupies one word, but the 
double break is most certainly used. It is of course 
commonest, as all dactyls and tribrachs are, in the 
later plays of Sophocles and Euripides, and in them 
in rapid dialogue, 7.e. in conversational ges. 
There are not seldom two or three monosyllables 
together, but a single monosyllable seems also legi- 
timate. 

I. Instances where the monosyllable and the next 
word are metrically one :— 

Soph. 0.0. 26 Gar’ boris 6 podrodod 
mot; [where Jebb gives the rule as [ have given it]. 

O. T. 537 idév tw’ év éuol €Bovredow moeiv ; [I 
do not understand why Jebb alters this to & po: 
tw is enclitic, so that idév rw’ exactly resembles the 
rhythms which he quotes as possible, tpuxnpd Eur. 
Tro. 496, éadsvra Phoen. 511}. 


Eur. Hee. 15 euod xpuodv 


AdOpa. 
345 Odpoe: mépevyas Tov Ala. 


So Bacch. 1115, 1137, 1240, H. F. 534, Iph. Taur. 
532 and many more cases. 

II. Instances where the monosyllable is metrically 
isolated :— 

Soph. Phil. 1029 kad viv ri w &yere ; rl ; 
Tov ; 

Eur. Baech. 1804 MevOe? 5€ ri wépos 

Iph. Tawr. 556 tote wats vv dv 

728 tévos mdpeow: & 8 em) roicbe 
BovAouat. 
and so dactyls :— 


H. F. 548 wéopos zis véprepos ; 
Bacch. 1269 7d wrondev 743’ %rt...80 1273, 1281. 


It is curious that in some of the instances referred 
to under J. a rigid application of the rule that 
certain monosyllables belong metrically to the pre- 
ceding or following word gives us tribrachs and 
dactyls broken only after the first syllable :— 

H. F. 534 ov yépov, EvyyvwOl mor. 

Iph. Taur. 583 & ds rh yap 
ydvos ; 

I have quoted these instances because in Sidgwick 
and Morice’s Introduction to Greek Verse, the book 
which I have always used for verse-teaching, the 
account is not quite satisfactory. The rule is given 
clearly enough, but the instances (pp. 7, 8) are 
partly of the kind which I have put under head J. 
and are therefore not conclusive. One of the in- 
stances, by the way, is not to be found in the ‘Indices,’ 
though it is quoted by Prof. Jebb. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


* * 
* 


Tue Latin Aorist Sunsuncrive.—Mr. Sonnen- 
schein in the November number of the Classical 
Review fairly criticizes a weak point in my argument, 
viz. the use in Dependent Questions, I carefully 
confined myself to a brief statement of my own view 
on this point, not wishing to discuss the general 
question of ‘Sequence of Tenses.’ But Mr. Sonnen- 
schein’s remarks—from which I do not practically 

F 2 
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dissent—do not seem to me really to affect my con- 
tention that in dependent questions fwerim is an 
aorist and the rule of sequence does not apply. I 
take Mr. Sonnenschein’s remarks in order. 

(1) My suggestion that nescio quid faceret might be 
possible Latin went too far. I meant to suggest 
that, judging from analogy, such a construction was 
logically admissible, and I quoted an instance which 
shows no essential difference between esse¢ and 
Sucerit :— 

Hannibalen elusum, ut ubi dux ubi exercitus esset, 
cum quo castra collata habuerit, ignoraret, Liv. 27. 
47 re Scin quid ego te volebam? Ter. Zwn. 338 ; 
Non dici potest quam cupida eram hue redeundi,' 
Ter. Hee. 91. 

— eram can be-used, essem seems logically admis- 
sible. 

There are two alternatives in reviewing the sentence 
sand quidnam causae fucrit cur nullas ad me litteras 

res 

(a) Fuerit is a primary tense, depending on the 
primary nescio: but the primary force of the tense 
and its logical connexion with the preceding present 
cannot be rendered in translation nor described in 
words. Secondary tenses follow it. 

(6) Fuerit is an aorist: the imperfect (esset) is 
excluded by usage, but not on account of its second- 
ary character. 

The second alternative seems to me the less difficult. 
There is clearly a distinction between constructions 
which have a vital force and principle underlying 
them, and those which are merely a habit of the 
language. In the latter case the grammarian has 
simply to record the use without finding a scientific 
reason to account for it. 

But perhaps we may partly account for the exclusion 
of esset. The subjunctive (present and imperfect) 
frequently has to do double duty in dependent ques- 
tions, often with a deliberative, sometimes with a 
potential meaning. The sentences nescit guid agat, 
nesciebat quid ageret contain an unavoidable ambig- 
uity. So also nescio quid agerct might mean ‘I know 
not what he was to do,’ but here the ambiguity can 
be avoided by writing nescio quid egerit. 

Thus Terence wrote scin quid volebam and, if con- 
fined to the use of the subjunctive, would have 
written scin quid volucrim possibly because scin quid 
vellem would probably mean ‘Do you know what I 
should like?” Cf. Ter. Andr. 258, Quod si ego 
rescivissem id prius, quid facerem, siquis me roget ; 
aliquid facerem, ut hoc ne facerem. Here quid 
Sacerem if fully subordinated would become quid 
Sacturus fuerim. 

I offer this suggestion for what it is worth, by no 
means thinking it a full and satisfactory explanation 
of the fact that the imperfect is excluded in such 
cases. 

(2) Forsitan et pingues hortos quae cura colendi 
ornaret, canerem, Georg. iv. 118. Mr. Sonnenschein 
himself seems to point out that this imperfect is a 
matter of usage rather than of principle. The Latins, 
here as elsewhere, prefer the less direct expression, 
the more remote point of view. But there seems to 
be no necessary connexion between the tenses any 
more than in the final imperfect which usually 
follows a primary perfect. 

(3) My paper was intended merely to support and 


1 Wagner, forcing the order of the words with 
most un-Terentian harshness, explains quam cupida 
eram as explanatory, non dici potest as parenthetical. 
But the indicative in dependent questions cannot 
everywhere be explained away, and in any case there 
is a logical dependence. 


apply Roby’s statement that the perfect subjunctive 
corresponds to the perfect indicative, both aorist and 
perfect proper (§ 1507). The recognition of this 
aorist, so far from weakening the rule of sequence, 
removes an objection to that rule, since fuerim con- 
stantly occurs in connexion with secondary tenses. «4 

It may however be pointed out that Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, by regularly including the final imperfect 
following a primary perfect, surrenders the principle 
of the rule of sequence. Kennedy treats this con- 
struction apart, and it seems to be explicable by an 
ellipse :—Paulo longius oratio provecta est 
cognosceretis, Cic. pro Q. Rose. 11, ‘I have made 
rather a long speech : now J did this in order that you 
might learn.’ 

F. A. KIrRKPATRICK. 


In reference to Mr. Kirkpatrick’s avowal that he 
lives ‘out of the reach of a library,’ and the fact that 
he evidently is acquainted with the grammars only of 
British scholars, it may be worth while to state that 
the battle Mr. Kirkpatrick is fighting for the recog- 
nition of the Latin Aorist Subjunctive was won long 
ago in America. 

Permit me to quote two of his statements. 

(1) ‘A schoolboy or undergraduate has been 
taught that Latin has no aorist subjunctive....This 
is taught especially with regard to result-clauses.’ p. 
342. Let us now read Gildersleeve § 513 and R. 1: 
‘In Sentences of Result, the Present Subjunctive is 
used after past tenses to denote the continuance into 
the present, the Perfect Subjunctive to imply final 
result. This Perfect Subjunctive may represent 
either the Pure Perfect or the Aorist, the latter 
especially with the negative : the action happened 
once for all or not at all.—Authors vary much in the 
use of this aorist. Cicero uses it very rarely ; some 
abuse it.’ 

(2) ‘But perhaps the strongest evidence is the 
construction used when a result-clause contains a 
conditional sentence :—ut facturus fucrit (Roby § 
1521: Kennedy § 196). It would be needless to 
mention this, but that school-boys are taught to 
write wt facturus fuisset.’ p. 344. Why are not 
English schoolboys taught the facts of the language ! 
An American schoolboy reads in Gildersleeve § 599, 
R. 5: ‘ When the apodosis of an Unreal Conditional 
is made to depend on a sentence which requires the 
Subjunctive, the Pluperfect is turned into the Peri- 
phrastic Perfect Subjunctive....The Periphrastic Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive occurs rarely, and then only in 
the Dependent Interrogative.’ (Cf, Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
foot-note. ) 

H. Bococr, 
University of Georgia. 


SparTIAn. Vit. Hadr. xi.—Septicio Claro..et 
Suetonio Tranquillo...quod apud Sabinam uxorem 
injussu ejus familiarius se tune egerant quam 
reverentia domus aulicae postulabat, successores 
dedit. 

If, in spite of the testimony borne by coins, 
inscriptions, and a letter preserved by Dositheus, we 
maintain with the historians that the relations between 
Hadrian and Sabina were seldom cordial, it is yet 
incredible that the Emperor ever ordered his wife to 
be insulted. May not injussw be a corruption of in 
visu ? Private acts of disrespect towards Sabina might 
pass unnoticed by her husband, but an insult shewn 
to her publicly as empress in Hadrian’s presence 
would naturally be resented and punished. 

E. N. BENNETT. 
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Res = iudria.—Bp. Wordsworth, in Studia Biblica 
i. 143, uses the Corbey version of S. James v. 2 (res 
vestrae tiniaverunt for ta iudria ontdéBpwra yé-yovev) 
as an evidence that the epistle was originally written 
in Aramaic. ‘The confusion of ‘things’ and 
‘garments,’ which is impossible in Greek, points 
most probably to the double sense of Syriac and 
Chaldee md@n.” Is it not rather an evidence that ves 
was used colloquially in later Latin, as, I believe, 
‘things’ is now used in school-girl English for 
‘clothes’? Compare Rufinus’ version of Euseb. 
H. E. ii. 23, quoted in Heinichen’s note: (a fuller) 
AaBov 7d EiAov ev amemleCe Ta iudtia, fullo arrepto 
Juste in quo res exprimere solent. J. B. M. 


Tue Upricut AT KiLMALKEDAR.—On one 
side of the upright stone at Kilmalkedar (in County 
Kerry, Ireland), which is such a stone as is called in 
Brittany a menhtr (long stone), there is cut an orna- 
mental cross having a long shaft: along the other 
side there is engraved an alphabet, in Roman letters 
of the sixth or seventh century. In the midst of 
the alphabet are the letters DNI. These letters are 


much bigger than the others. Petrie and Stokes 
(Christian Inseriptions in the Irish Langwage, vol. 
I think 


ii. pl. 5) take them to stand for DOMINE. 
they stand for Dominus Noster Jesus. 


J. HoskyNns-ABRAHALL, 


THE NEWLY-DISCOVERED TREATISE OF ARISTOTLE, 


Our readers will be interested in the 
following palaeographical details concerning 
this most important MS. It appears 
originally to have consisted of four rolls, 
of varying length. The first measures 
7ft. 2in., and contains eleven broad columns 
of writing ; the second 5ft. 5in., containing 
thirteen narrower columns; the third 3ft., 
with six broad columns, of which one is 
seriously mutilated; the fourth may 
originally have measured 3ft., but now 
exists only in several defaced and illegible 
fragments, which represent the last six 
columns of the work. The text is written 
in four hands. The first twelve columns 
are written in a minute semi-cursive hand, in 
which a large number of abbreviations are 
used for the more common syllables, such as 
xat and oty and the article and chief pre- 
positions. The next seven and a_ half 
columns are in uncials of a fair size, but 
with habitual misspellings and mistakes 
which suggest that the writer was a slave 
employed by the writer of the first hand, 
who has corrected some of his errors. Then 
follow four columns in a straggling semi- 
uncial, in which are written also the muti- 
lated six columns which conclude the work. 
Finally columns 25 to 30 are in a hand 
closely resembling the first, but with some 
distinct divergences. 


Some passages in the “A@nvaiwv 
are already known to scholars from quota- 
tions in ancient writers and from the 
celebrated Berlin fragments, notably that 
which contains the mention of the pre- 
viously unknown episode of Damasias. 
Those critics (and they are many) who 
have conjectured at large on the strength of 
these incomplete sentences may be led to 
reflect on the fallibility of the human 


imagination when they compare the frag- 
ments with the complete text. It may be 
not unedifying to recall first the restorations 
attempted by some distinguished scholars, 
which are collected by Diels in an article in 
the Abhandlungen der k. Akademie zu Berlin, 
1885, pp. 42-57. The first is by Blass, who 
first discovered the fragments :— 

. patos da tavryv . 
G}roiav. pera radra dua eOvoiv] 
Aapacias aipebeis dpxwv, érn dvo0 |rpooras Tis 
Jews Bia tis éra[ On 
dvo [de obrot Tov wera Aapaciav 
hpléav évlavrov. Ste peyioryy 
divapw elyev 6 dpxwv. daivovra yap dei 
atacilovres [tavrns evexa] tis ddws 
de dueréAovy ra rovodvres], ot pev dpynv 
Kal mpodacw exovtes [tov] xpedv aroxomny. 
yap adrois (axdpors) ye[vérbar] Kai 
mévnow. ot TH dvoxepaivovtes [Sua 
peydAnv yleylovéevar petaBodnv. 
dua. [THv] GAARAovS 

Bergk, who first identified the fragments 
as Aristotle’s, is somewhat bolder :— 

. Gpxovra "Empevidov rv 
[pedo lparos év[tvxiav Kabapay 
lav: pera radra dia e6voiv] 
Aapacias aipebeis dpywv érn dv0 [mpooras Tis 
d{o]ro[t da] dpxovras 
las pev evrarpidav, tpeis dzroikwv, dvo 
d¢ Kai otro. tov pera Aapaciay 
jpléav evijavrov... . [6 dppjos. Kal dprov dre 
peyiorynvy Sivapw [elyev 6] dpxwv. aivovrat 
yap det oraciaovres évexa] THs 
ddws Ta Tpd dAwvos] of pév 
dpxiv Kai exovres tiv [Tov] xpeov 
K.T.r. 

Landwehr’s restoration differs little from 
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that of Bergk, except in omitting all before 
perd, and substituting for 
tow [ dvotv ebvoiv], and for cay |. 

Now for the text as it stands in the 
British Museum manuscript, which is as 
follows (beginning a few lines earlier, in 
order to show the connection) :— 

8 ere tis 
Terapaypevys, emi pev ern Térrapa dipyov [élv 
tO pera THv SoAwvos apynv 
ovK apxovta Sut Kal 
(the text appears to be corrupt here) 
éroingav. pera di xpovev 
aipe|Ocis dpywy ern dv0 Kai dvo 
pnvas ews Bia rs apyns. lr’ 
atrois bur 7d oracidlew dpxovras 
yp dvo Syprovpyav, Kal ovTou Tov 
pera Aapaciav v €lvavrov. dpAov 
ore peyiorny elyev dpxwv daivovra 
yap aici ravrys THs 
dueréAovv vorotvres TA Tpds EavTOvs, 
apxinv Kat mpodacw Exovres THY TOY 
droxoryv, cvveBeByxe yap adrois yeyovévat 
révnow, ot TH Svoxepaivovres Sua Td 
peydAdnv yeyovévat peraBodyy, de tiv] 
mpos pirovixiav. 

Comment on the historical bearings of 
this passage may be reserved for another 
occasion ; but it may be noted (1) that this 
Damasias is not the archon of 639 B.c., but 
of 582 B.c.; (2) that his movement was an 
attempt to secure the tyranny for himself ; 
(3) that the board which replaced him con- 
sisted of ten members, not nine, and repre- 
sents no rising movement for the overthrow 
of the Eirarpida, but a temporary expedient 
of a rather reactionary character ; (4) that 
the ingenious conjecture of Professor Case in 
the Classical Review, vol. ii. p. 241, which 
assigns the legislation of Solon to about the 
year 570 B.c., subsequently to the episode of 
Damasias, finds no countenance from 
Aristotle. 


While the ’A@yvaiwy Todireia is no doubt 
by far the most interesting to scholars of the 
papyri that have yet come to light, it is 
satisfactory to know that several other 
classical MSS. have recently been discovered 
in Egypt and are being now prepared for 
publication. M. Revillout has announced 


the acquisition by the Bibliotheque Nationale 


of an almost complete MS. of the speech of 
Hyperides against Athenogenes, an edition 
of which is promised shortly; Professors 
Sayce and Mahaffy are at work upon the 
fragments of Plato’s Phaedo and Euripides’ 
Antiope discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie ; 


and in addition to these the British Museum 
has some other discoveries in store, two of 
which are of works (or portions of works) 
hitherto unknown. The following is a list 
of these acquisitions, which may be expected 
to appear before very long: (1) six or seven 
short poems by the iambographer Herodas, 
the date and nature of whose work have 
hitherto been extremely obscure ; (2) the end 
of a speech which is believed to be that of 
Hyperides against Philippides; (3) half of 
the third epistle of Demosthenes ; (4) the 
greater part of Isocrates [epi Eipyjvys ; (5) 
portions of Homer’s Jliad, Books III. and 
IV. 


The following particulars are taken from 
the Zimes of Jan. 19th, 1891 :— 


The British Museum acquired not very long ago 
a collection of papyrus rolls from a source in Egypt 
which, for obvious reasons, it is not expedient to 
specify too particularly. Nothing was known of the 
contents of these rolls when they were acquired, and 
it was not until they came to be examined closely by 
the experts of the Museum that it was found that 
three of them contained the text, hitherto unknown 
except in detached fragments, of the treatise on the 
Constitution of Athens, ascribed to Aristotle by the 
universal testimony of antiquity. This treatise is 
supposed to have been the first and most important 
section of that collection of Constitutions which 
Aristotle was believed by ancient writers to have made. 
It is true the German scholar Valentine Rose, one of the 
principal authorities on the Aristotelian canon, holds 
that it belongs to that class of Aristotelian writings 
which were composed, not by Aristotle himself, but 
by obscurer members of the Peripatetic school ; but 
the opinion of Rose, though of great authority, has 
not been generally accepted on this point by other 
scholars, German and English. The general collec- 
tion was referred to as Aristotle’s by Timaeus, who 
flourished about the middle of the third century B.c., 
or only two generations after the philosopher’s death ; 
but as the reference of Timaeus is not textual and 
comes to us only at second-hand through Polybius, 
it is impossible to be certain that the treatise we now 
haveis the one mentioned by Timaeus. On the 
other hand, the Athenian section is quoted by 
Plutarch in the first century of the Christian era ; 
it was largely used by Pollux in the second ; its name 
occurs in a catalogue of a library in the third ; in the 
fourth it is repeatedly cited by Harpocration ; in the 
sixth we know, on the evidence of Photius, that it 
was used by the rhetorician Sopater, though Photius 
himself, three centuries afterwards, appears only to 
have known it by quotations from earlier writers, 
so that it probably disappeared altogether some time 
between the sixth and ninth centuries of ourera. It 
has now been recovered very nearly in a complete 
form, though the opening is missing and the con- 
cluding chapters are sadly mutilated. It may be 
read by those who are learned in Greek palaeography 
on the original papyrus in the British Museum ; 
facsimiles will shortly be at the disposal of the 
learned world ; and the text itself has been printed 
by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and will in a few days be published on the same 
authority, together with a scholarly Introduction and 
copious illustrative Notes from the pen of Mr. F. 
G. Kenyon, an Assistant in the Department of 
Manuscripts. 


| 
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The known or presumed fragments of the ancient 
treatise on the Athenian Constitution ascribed to 
Aristotle are ninety-one in number. In fifty-eight 
of these the work is referred to by name, and of 
these fifty-eight, fifty-five occur with appropriate con- 
text in the text of the papyrus now in the British 
Museum. Of the remaining three fragments in 
which the work is cited by name, one belongs to the 
beginning of the book, which is wanting in the 
manuscript ; one belongs to the latter portion of it, 
which is imperfect; one alone differs distinctly 
from a passage on the same subject occurring in the 
text. bf the thirty-three fragments in which the 
work is not named, twenty-three occur in the papyrus 
manuscript ; the remainder, if they belong to the 
work in question, may for the most part be referred 
to the lost or mutilated portions of it. The net 
result is that of the ninety-one fragments attributed 
with more or less probability to the treatise on the 
Athenian Constitution, eighty-five or eighty-six of 
which are probably genuine references to it, no less 
than seventy-eight are found in the manuscript 
in its present condition ; and all the rest with two 
possible exceptions, are satisfactorily accounted for. 

ut the internal evidence does not even stop here. 
There are two scraps of papyrus at Berlin containing 
fragments of passages which have been referred by 
German scholars, not without hesitation and dispute, 
to the treatise in question, These passages are both 
found in the British Museum papyrus. 

Papyrus rolls are formed by laying the strips of 
material obtained from the plant transversely, one 
across the other, so that on one side of the shect 
the fibres run horizontally and on the other perpen- 
dicularly. The side used first is that on which the 
fibres run horizontally, and thereby offer less impedi- 
ment to the writer’s pen than those which run per- 


pendicnlarly ; this side is known as the recto, in 
accordance with ordinary palaeographical usage. 
The recto of the British Museum papyrus is occupied 
with the receipts and expenditure of the bailiff of a 
private estate in Egypt, dated month by month, in 


the eleventh year of Vespasian. The text of 
Aristotle’s treatise has been subsequently written on 
on the verso in four distinct hands, but some of the 
most remarkable forms of letters and abbreviations 
which occur in the Aristotle are found also in the 
accounts. It is accordingly an irresistible inference 
that the writings which occupy the two sides of the 
papyrus belong approximately to the same period, 
the earlier limit of which is fixed as the eleventh 
year of Vespasian, while the later is probably not 
far from the date at which the accounts inscribed on 
the vecto ceased to have an intrinsic value, some- 
where about the end of the first century of our era, 
The treatise on the Constitution of Athens, it may 
be as well to remember, was only one out of 158 
such descriptions which were drawn up by Aristotle, 
or under his directions, containing accounts of the 
institutions of that number of different States—most 
of them Greek, but not all, for we know that the 
Brahmins of India and the Carthaginians were in- 
cluded in the list. The whole was no doubt intended 
as a preparation for, and also as an illustration of, the 
philosophical theories propounded in the Politics ; 
and it is a striking example of the thorough and 
painstaking method of Aristotle. No doubt in the 
case of many of these 158 States all that was known 
of their constitution could be summarized in a few 
ragraphs ; and it is natural to assume that the 
istory of Athens was on a fuller scale than was 
ossible in most of the other sections of the work. 
ven this, however, is far from being diffuse, and the 
treatise, in the shape in which it has been edited for 


publication, occupies only 63 chapters of about the 
size to which we are accustomed in the editions of 
Thucydides or of Plutarch. Of these, 41 contain a 
chronological sketch of the development of the 
Athenian Constitution, while the remainder are 
occupied with an account of the official duties of 
the various magistrates and public bodies existing in 
the author’s own time. The latter section (the end 
of which is seriously mutilated) is the least inter- 
esting, both from its own nature and from the fact 
that it was freely used by the lexicographers of later 
days, so that mnch of its contents is known already ; 
but the earlier portion of the work throws some 
interesting light on certain dark places of Athenian 
history, and forms a most valuable authority for the 
period with which it deals. It adds indeed little to 
the picturesque side of the history of Greece. The 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars are only mentioned 
for the effect which these great disturbances had on 
the Athenian Constitution ; and of the intellectual 
splendour of Athens we hear, as will readily be believed 
by those who are acquainted with Aristotle, simply 
nothing. Some verses of the poet-statesman Solon, 
and a characteristic story of the part played by 
Themistocles in the overthrow of the Areopagus (a 
part unnoticed by any other ancient author, except an 
obscure scholiast, whose statement has naturally been 
ignored by modern writers)—these are almost the 
only incidents which relieve the business-like record 
of how Constitution replaced Constitution and 
magistrate succeeded to magistrate. But the more 
prosaic and pedestrian historian will welcome the 
evidence of so competent and impartial a witness as 
Aristotle, and the narratives of at any rate the earlier 
portion of the career of Athens will have to be 
considerably rewritten in respect of many of their 
details. 

The beginning of the work is, unfortunately, lost, 
and apparently was never included in the manuscript 
from which the present text is derived; and the 
editors report the early columns of the manuscript in 
its present condition to be seriously mutilated and 
difficult of decipherment. The story opens shortly 
after the conspiracy of Cylon (which is here assigned 
to about the year 632 B.c.), with a mention of the 
purification of the city after the sacrilege wrought on 
that occasion by the treacherous slaughter of the 
captive insurgents. The author next describes briefly 
the state of the Constitution of that date (which 
throws some incidental light on the obscure period of 
the Kings), and the lamentable social and economical 
condition of Attica ; and he then passes on to speak 
of the reforms of Draco. Here comes the first 
marked divergence from the received tradition. We 
have been accustomed to look on Draco as merely a 
criminal legislator, the first law-giver, indeed, of 
Athens, but of no special political importance. It 
appears, however, from Aristotle that he was far more 
than this, and that some of the reforms of Solon were 
anticipated by his predecessors. But the measures of 
Draco did not go far enough, and they failed espe- 
cially in this point, that they did not touch the 
economical distress, in which the root of the evil 
lay. Hence they had little effect in allaying dis- 
content, and in a quarter of a century Solon was 
called on to undertake a far more drastic measure of 
reform. This is an interesting section of Aristotle’s 
treatise, not so much for the additional details which 
it supplies concerning the Solonian Constitution as 
from the rather extensive quotations which are made 
from the poetry in which Solon defended and ex- 
plained his political position. Some of these quota- 
tions are already known to us from other sources, and 
some are new; but all help to give a striking in- 
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dividuality to the great lawgiver and illustrate his 
upright and statesmanlike character. At the same 
time Aristotle brings out more clearly than the 
previously-know histories the fact that Solon’s re- 
forms were never really accepted as a working Con- 
stitution at Athens. They were the basis of subsequent 
developments and they established the main principle 
of the democracy, so that he was rightly regarded in 
later ages as the founder of popular government ; but 
at the time, as perhaps was to be expected from 
changes so sweeping, they led tobitter party struggles, 
varied by attempts to establish a despotism, untii 
the success of Pisistratus suspended all democratic 
developments for half a century. Of this period 
Aristotle has little that is new to tell us, though he 
confirms the favourable judgment of the other 
authorities on the government of Pisistratus. With 
the expulsion of the sons of the tyrant a new era of 
constitutional progress opens, and the details of 
political change are followed by Aristotle with some 
minuteness. It is impossible to indicate here all the 
points in which he enlarges, or corrects the received 
iradition ; and it must suffice to say that his brief 
narrative does much to give precision to our know- 
ledge of the half-century which begins with the 
reforms of Clisthenes and ends with the ascendency 
of Pericles. Many new constitutional details are 
given, and dates are assigned to events of which we 
have hitherto merely known the bare occurrence. The 
most strikingly novel fact is the participation of 
Themistocles (from purely selfish motives) in the 
overthrow of the supremacy of the Areopagus. 

It appears that the final attack on the ancient 
council was designed and led by Ephialtes, and that 
it was delivered in the year 462 B.c. In this enter- 
prise Ephialtes had a strange ally from among the 
members of the Areopagus itself, in no less a person 
than Themistocles. This somewhat tortuous politician 
was at the time under apprehension of a charge of 
Medism, which was being investigated by the Areo- 
pagus ; and his share in the attack which was now 

ing made on that body consisted principally in 
hastening the course of events. Having first warned 
Ephialtes that the Areopagus was about to arrest him, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In his ‘ Notes on Roman Britain’ contained in the 
Antiquary for Jan. 1891, Mr. Haverfield, after some 
remarks on the general literature of the subject, 
deals with the south-western counties, Kent, North 
Wales, Chester, the Roman Wall and Scotland. 

Silchester.\—The following are the most impor- 
tant results of the excavations begun in February 
1890, and continued through the year, by Messrs. 
G. E. Fox, F.S.A., and W. H. St. John Hope. 

An insula to the north of the forum was investi- 
gated, and its extent ascertained. The city gates 
onthe north and south were worked out, and that on 
the west excavated. The remains of a large house 
near the south gate were explored, with the result of 
bringing to light several mosaic floors in good con- 
dition. These have been covered up again. An 
insula to the south of the highway was excavated. 
The trenching of the area north of the highway and 


1 Times, Jan. 1, 1891. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


Themistocles proceeded to the Areopagus, and there 
denounced Ephialtes as being engaged in a conspiracy 

inst the State, and offered ‘to conduct a party to 
where the conspirators were assembled. On 
arriving at the house of Ephialtes he managed that 
he should be seen talking with the members of the 
council who accompanied him. Ephialtes, thinking 
no doubt that the warning of Themistocles was being 
fulfilled, escaped and took refuge at the altar ; but, 
realizing that his only chance of safety lay in taking 
the bull by the horns, he hurried to the Council of 
Five Hundred, and made a violent attack on the 
Areopagus, presumably proposing to strip it at once 
of its peculiar powers. In this he was seconded by 
the versatile Themistocles, who no doubt was able to 
furnish some plausible explanation of his conduct. 
The matter was carried from the council to the 
Ecclesia, and the attack was there completely suc- 
cessful. The Areopagus was deprived of all the 
tights which made it the general guardian of the 
State, and its functions were distributed between the 
Five Hundred, the Ecclesia, and the law courts. 

With the rise of Pericles the interest of the work 
declines. Aristotle, while respecting his character 
and abilities, saw too clearly that it was Pericles who 
introduced the methods of popular government which 
were afterwards abused by the demagogues, to hold 
the high opinion of him which is expressed by 
Thucydides. He considers the decline of Athens to 
have begun in his time, and to have become rapid as 
soon as his guiding hand was removed. Mob orators, 
who won the ear of the public by promising anything 
which seemed likely to catch the popular taste, 
hurried Athens down the hill which ended in the 
disaster of Aegospotami. In all this there was little 
for a constitutional historian to study, though much 
from which a practical politician might take warning. 
Two episodes of constitutional interest however 
remained — the short-lived oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred in 411 B.c., and the rule of the Thirty after 
the surrender of Athens to Lysander. These are 
described in some detail ; and with the restoration of 
the democracy in 493 B.c. Aristotle closes his history 
of the constitutional development of Athens. 


between it and the houses showed that the ground 
between and south of the houses was free from build- 
ings, and used for gardens, etc. Numerous iron 
objects, including some tools of excellent workman- 
ship and a bronze scale-beam, were found in refuse- 
pits. A well was also discovered. In excavating 
the basilica the foundations of two temples were 
discovered. 

The excavations show that the houses were of the 
Celtic or Gallic type, like those in Gloucestershire, 
with rooms opening upon a covered corridor, and 
elaborate heating arrangements. 

Some of the results of the excavation have recent] 
been on view at the rooms of the Society of Antt- 
quaries, Burlington House. 


Chester.2—Mr. J. P. Earwaker writes on Roman 
Inscriptions found here, inclosing an account of 
seven sepulchral inscriptions by F. Haverfield. 


2 Athenaeum, Dec. 13, 1890. 
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ITALY.! 


Bologna.—(a) Italian sepulchres discovered in the 
military arsenal. The remains contained in these 
tombs (which are twenty in number) are mostly frag- 
mentary; the most important were found in the 
fourth, including a skyphos, bronze ornaments, 
fibulae, and a piece of aes rude. 

(6) Another sepulchre was discovered on the north 
side of the town, containing numerous fibulae and 
other bronze ornaments. 

(c) Roman tombs, found immediately above the 
last-named, eight in number, containing skeletons 
with their heads to the east, three terra-cotta lamps, 
one inscribed VIBIANI and another FAOR, and a 
few bronze coins, from Tiberius to Constantine the 
Great, 

These excavations were begun in 1888, and again 
taken up April—August 1890, with the result of un- 
varthing nine more Italian sepulchres outside the 
vate of S. Isaia, containing skeletons, and vases and 
bronze ornaments ; also an Etruscan sepulchre on the 
hill of S. Michele in Boseo, This latter contained 
an interesting amphora, an imitation of the black- 
figure style, one side representing a combat of hoplites 
and horsemen ; the other side is wanting. Below this 
design is a band of animals. 

Liguria.—At Chieri, in restoring the Palazzo del 
Seminario in 1888, a small chamber of Roman date 
(1:12 x 1°16 m.) was brought to light, built of 
square blocks of stone. In each wall was a loculus 
(0°30 x 0°42 m.) one of which was unfortunately 
destroyed during the excavation. The others con- 
tained a painted vase, two lamps (one with a repre- 
sentation of a cock), eleven glass phialae, and a glass 
vase, an amphora, and a well-executed bone hair-pin. 

Lucania.—At Gerace Marina, on the site of the 
ancient Locri, have been discovered the remains of a 
fine Ionic temple, including the western end of the 
stylobate, and parts of the adjacent sides. The 
foundations were laid on beds of chalk. The temple 
appears to have been hexastyle peripteral, with 
seventeen side-columns, the dimensions being about 
146 x 58 feet. Some fragments of the sculptures on 
the west pediment were found, viz. a rider on horse- 
back, the horse being lifted on its hindlegs by a 
human figure ending in a fish’s tail, who kneels 
beneath it, supporting its forelegs with his head. 
The columns resemble those of the Erechtheion, and 
the style of the sculptures points to the latter end of 
the fifth century. 

Beneath are visible the foundations of an older 
temple, slightly larger. Several Roman inscriptions 
have also been found at Gerace Marina. 

Rome.—In Reg. iv. was found a portion of a marble 
frieze, resembling that of the forum of Nerva, viz. a 
torso of a seated male figure with the right arm 
extended ; also two vases, and fragments of pottery, 
some stamped. In Reg. v. ten fictile lamps, one 
with a Medusa-head in relief, stamped L CAEC SAE, 
another with a head of Mercury, and BICAC, a 
third with the head of a bearded warrior, stamped 
LORENT. Also a terra-cotta female head of great 
excellence, probably an offering in the temple of 
Minerva Medica, and a female statue broken in pieces. 
Regg. vi. and vii. Marble fragments inscribed, also 
a marble head with pileus, and a fragment of a bas- 
velief of 386 A.D. with a Christian inscription. Reg. 
xiv. In the Via Salaria, numerous inscriptions, none 
of great interest. 

Umbria.--At Terni has been discovered a fragment 
of an honorary inscription to Antoninus Pius ; at 
Arcevia a large tomb. 


1 Notiz. degli Scavi dei Line, Aug.—Sept. 1890. 


GREECE. 


Amyklae.—Excavations have been made here. on 
the hill of the a@yla xupiaxh, about an hour’s journey 
south of Sparta. Fifteen fragments of terra-cotta 
plaques were discovered, with parts of an inscription 
*AmdAAwvos év ence, as Leake had 
before surmised, this is the site of the temple of the 
Amyklaean Apollo, On the east and south sides of 
the hill is a circuit-wall of isodomous masonry, in 
the middle of which were unearthed foundations of a 
semi-circular building 9°80 m. in diameter, which pro- 
bably formed the basis of Apollo’s throne. A few 
inscriptions were found, of little interest, also a few 
fragments of bronze and terra-cotta offerings, four 
bronze statuettes (three male and one female), figures 
of animals, etc. Among the terra-cottas were figures 
of women of the Mykenae type. Of vase-fragments, 
the majority were of the Molens and Geometric 
styles, with a few of later date, up to Roman 
times.! 

Athens.—Important discoveries have been made by 
Dr. Lolling relative: to the Hekatompedon. He 
found on the site two inscriptions, in fragments, 
one of which he succeeded in _ putting to- 
gether. This inscription, engraved in very fine 
characters, was given in facsimile in Athena for 
1890. It distinctly shows the existence of a Greek 
temple before the Persian invasion, called ’Exardéume- 
Sov, with oikhuara and taula. This was the ipdv 
mentioned by Herodotos. Lolling maintains that 
it remained standing by the side of the Parthenon, 
and contained an old cultus-statue of Athene.? 

Near the Tower of the Winds has been found a 
part of the Roman forum with propylaea. Déorpfeld 
considers that the ancient ayopa lay at the foot of 
the Theseion to the east. This was enlarged in an 
easterly direction, and a Roman market was after- 
wards added, with a gate of Athena Archegetis.* 

Altica.—Excavations of tumuli have taken place 
in various parts of Attica, the chief results bein 
yielded at Marathon, where the tumulus was prove 
to be that of the 192 warriors who fell in the battle 
against the Persians. It showed distinct evidence 
of a large number of bodies having been burnt 
together.* 

At Vurva has been discovered a tumulus of very 
irregular shape, with no circuit-wall (plan given in 
Berl. Phil. Woch. for Nov. 29th). Seven graves 
were excavated, and one remarkable stelé, consisting 
of four cylindrical stones placed one above the other. 
On the highest is the inscription. Various frag- 
ments of vases were found ; one large b.f. amphora 
with five bands of animals and sirens, and others of 
similar type.* 

Lykosura.—The plan of the temple lias been 
finally settled, and is shown to have been altered in 
Roman times. * 

Mykenae.—Inside the Akropolis have been found 
seven swords, seven knives, four axes, a round mir- 
ror, an earring in the form of a finger, ete. The 
swords are somewhat later than the usual Mykenae 
type, resembling those found in Attic and Laconian 
graves.? 

Rhamnus.—Several important remains have been 
unearthed, including the base of the temple-statue 
of Nemesis by Agorakritos of Paros, an archaic 
seated female, a Themis by Chaerestratos of Rham- 


Berl. Phil. Woch. 15 Nov. 1890. 
2 Berl. Phil. Woch. 20 Dec. 1890. 
% Antiquary, Jan. 1891. 

Berl. Phil. Woch. 29 Nov. 1890. 
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nus, Aristonoc the priestess of Nemesis dedicated by 
Hierokles, and a youth dedicated by Lysikleides.! 
Salonika.—The date of the Roman triumphal arch 
here has been ascertained to be A.D. 298, the arch 
being commemorative of the victories of Galerius 
over the Persians.” 
Thorikos.—A stone has been found here with the 


1 Antiquary, Jan. 1891. 
2 Academy, 6 Dec. 1890. 


Ephemeris Epigraphica vol. vii. Additamenta 
ad Corporis vol, vii. ed. F. HAVERFIELD. 


Tue Berlin authorities have paid a well- 
deserved compliment to Mr. Haverfield’s 
learning and skill in entrusting him with 
the honourable duty of collecting and edit- 
ing the Latin inscriptions discovered in 
Britain since the publication some fifteen 
years ago of the seventh volume of the 
great Berlin Corpus. It is a good omen for 
the future that an English scholar, and a 
scholar trained at one of the older Univer- 
sities, should have been found, who was both 
able and willing to perform such a task 
efliciently. For it is high time that something 
should be done in England and by English- 
men to place before the world a critical and 
complete statement of all the extant evidence 
bearing on the Roman conquest and occupa- 
tion of Britain. The work done hitherto 
has suffered from two serious defects. It 
has, with very few exceptions, been carried 
on in an unsystematic, intermittent fashion, 
and the workers though honest and zealous 
have too often been unskilled. The conse- 
quence is that the records of this period in 
our history are in a frightfully chaotic con- 
dition. They are stored in provincial mu- 
seums and private collections, or have to be 
disinterred from innumerable newspapers 
and journals. To remedy this state of things 
it is necessary first of all that the work of 
exploration and éxcavation should be system- 
atically carried on under competent direction, 
and the results critically tested, accurately 
described and carefully registered. In such 
a work the Society of Antiquaries might 
well take a lead. We want in England 
unofficial counterparts both to the Italian 
Office of Excavation and to the official Notizie 
degli Scavi. In the second place, the task of 
sifting and arranging the existing material 
must be seriously taken in hand. In this 
direction, the labours of the late Mr. Watkin, 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Hépos iepod Ads Avavtijpos. A more 
probable reading is ’Adayrijpos, 7c. the God who 
causes the drought of summer, though this is an 
epithet of Zeus not previously known (but cf. Ar. 
Ran. 194, tov Avbatvov Al@ov). M. Politis also claims 
to have found here the tomb of Oedipus, and the 
temple of Demeter Euchloos.* 
H. B. Watters. 


3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 15 Nov. 1890. 


of Mr. L. Gomme and others have broken the 
ground, but much more remains to be done. 
The ‘ organization of industry’ which all this 
implies is no doubt a difficult matter, but 
one obstacle which exists at present can 
and should be removed. The responsibility 
for the existing chaos rests largely upon the 
Universities. Misled by too exclusive a 
devotion to the literary remains of antiquity, 
they have allowed their students to pass out 
into the world ignorant of or indifferent to 
monumental records. The discovery and in- 
terpretation of these has consequently been 
left, in the great majority of cases, to un- 
trained hands. We may hope that the 
appearance of Mr. Haverfield’s book is a 
sign of a change for the better: and that 
academic learning will in future be brought 
into closer and more constant contact with 
local enthusiasm and experience. 

The present volume contains some 380 
inscriptions. Of these the greater number 
do not, it must be confessed, possess any 
striking interest or value. The rarity of 
any reference to municipal life and institu- 
tions is as conspicuous as in the volume of 
the Corpus itself, and the same is true of 
memorials whether sepulchral or not of 
persons of rank and position. Among the 
few inscriptions which have already attracted 
attention may he mentioned the famous one 
from Brough (No. 952) now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, which, though at first 
claimed as Runic—‘inde orta acerrima con- 
tentio,’ remarks Mr. Haverfield with the terse- 
ness characteristic of the Corpus—is now 
recognized to be Greek. A second, which 
was also a stumbling-block for a time, is the 
leaden tablet from Bath (No. 827) invoking 
a curse on the thief or rather thieves of a 
towel. It was first correctly read by 
Zangemeister (Hermes, 15, 588)—‘ad quem 
remittimus propter interpretationem,’ notes 
the editor in his business-like fashion. The 
inscription which compares with the leaden 
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tablets containing ‘devotiones’ found in Italy 
and elsewhere is also of great paleographic 
interest. From London comesa quaint frag- 
ment (No. 1141) commemorating apparently 
the unaccustomed holiday’of a slave—‘ Aus- 
talis dibus xiii vagatur sibi cotidim,’ ‘ Aus- 
talis wanders about for thirteen «lays to please 
himself.’ On the forms ‘Austalis’ ( = 
Augustalis) ‘ dibus ’ ‘cotidim’ Zangemeister 
has written brief notes which Mr. Haver- 
field has published in his account of ‘ Roman 
Inscriptions found in Britain 1888-1890,’ 
printed in the Archaeological Journal. Two 
other formulae of interest are given under 
Nos. 928, 1086. Attention may also 
be called to No. 889, in which the 
phrase ‘Sub ascia d(edicatum) occurs for 
the first time in Britain’ ; to No. 1121, a pig 
of lead inscribed on the face ‘Imp. Vesp. 
Augu(s)t(us) imp. iii,’ and on the side ‘De 
ceangl.’—the name apparently of the Welsh 
mine from which it came; finally to Nos. 
1040, 1041, containing dedications by Frisian 
soldiers stationed at Housesteads to ‘deo 
Marti Thingso et duabus Alaisiagis Bed(a)e 
et Fimmilen(a)e et n(uminibus) Aug(us- 
torum). 

The most important group of inscriptions 
is undoubtedly that which includes those 
found since 1883 in the walls of Chester. 
They,were editedin 1888 by Mr. de GrayBirch 
but in a manner which illustrates only too 
effectively the unskilled character of much 
antiquarian work in England. For most of 
Mr. Birch’s astonishing blunders are due not 
to any illegibility or other difficulty in the 
inscriptions themselves, but to a want of 
acquaintance with the elementary forms and 
rules of Latin epigraphy, which results 
in the most grotesque misreadings of simple 
and straightforward inscriptions. To take 
two of the worst instances:—No. 897 is 
given by Mr. Haverfield correctly as Q. 
Longinius Pomentina Laetus Luco,’ i.e. ‘Q. 
Longinius Laetus of the Pomptine tribe from 
Lucus (Augusti)’ in Spain. Mr. Birch 
remarks: ‘This is the monument of Q. 
Longinus Pomentina, a “laetus”’ or tenant, 
in the “lucus” or grove dedicated to some 
deity in the neighbourhood.’ Here the name 
of the tribe does duty as a ‘cognomen.’ 
In another inscription it is made to stand 
for the name of a lady. No. 889 runs D(is) 
M(anibus) P(ublio) Rustio Fabia Crescen(ti) 
Brix(ia) = to P. Rustius Crescens of the 
Fabian tribe from Brixia. According to 
Mr. Birch, the meaning is, ‘ Fabia Cres- 
centia of Brescia his heir caused this monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of Publius 
Rustius.’ It is more than unfortunate that 


blunders like these should have been allowed 
to find their way into print in a quasi-otlicial 
account of really important discoveries. 

To return to the inscriptions themselves, 
for the vexed question of the date of the 
walls in which they were found cannot be 
touched here. They are all of a good period, 
none probably later than 200 a.p., and are in 
many cases inscribed below sepulchral reliefs 
of considerable interest. They refer for the 
most part to soldiers of the 20th legion, and 
must once have stood in the legionary bury- 
ing place—a fact of special importance in its 
bearing on future excavation at Chester. 
To discover and to excavate this cemetery 
must be the next step. The splendid results 
yielded by such sites in Africa and on the 
Rhine are well known, and all scholars will 
join in the hope that neither want of money 
nor other difficulties will be allowed to 
stand in the way of a complete exploration 
of so promising a field. 

For the manner in which Mr. Haverfield 
has accomplished his task, we have nothing 
but praise. It is indeed possible that the 
amount of labour involved in the work will 
searcely be realized by those who are un- 
familiar with the subject, and to whom 
such terse summaries as ‘ descripsi et dam- 
navi’ give little idea of the expenditure of 
time, thought, and research that lies behind 
them. H. F. 


Deutsche Altertumskunde. Von Karu Mut- 
LENHOFF. Erster Band, besorgt durch 
Max Roepicer. 8vo. Berlin: Weidmann. 
Mk. 14. 


Time was that all were content to begin the 
history of the German race with the accounts 
given us by Caesar and Tacitus, with per- 
haps a short preliminary notice of the 
defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones by 
Marius. But the progress of philology and 
archaeology has altered this state of things. 
We must go back to the division of the 
Aryan race and its early migrations; we 
must compare the languages, and mytholo- 
gies, and institutions, and arts, and kinds of 
poetry. Hence the first volume of Miillen- 
hoff’s monumental work does not reach 
German history, properly so called, at all ; 
and the second is largely concerned with the 
Gaulish migrations. He begins with an 
account of the Jliad and Odyssey, that he 
may have a basis of comparison with the 
early German heroic lays, and this first 
volume may be commended to the notice 
of the historians of Greece and of Greek 
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literature for more reasons than one. He 
does not notice what Zimmer has lately 
called our attention to—viz. that, while 
Greeks, Germans, and Hindus composed their 
heroic stories in verse, the Celts resorted to 
prose—Beowulf and the Nibelungen Lay are 
in verse, while the Arthurian legend and the 
other Celtic cycles of story are in prose ; it 
remained for Chretien de Troyes to put the 
story of Enid into French verse. Then 
Miillenhoff goes into the question of the 
early Phoenician voyages, and - pronounces 
the Ora Maritima of Rufus Festus Avienus 
to be based on the earliest extant account of 
an exploring voyage to the West, when 
Northern Europe was still the Dark Conti- 
nent, and he traces out the course of the 
voyage. The Kelts had not yet reached the 
Mediterranean, any more than they had in 
the time of Herodotus. After passing the 
Cunetes, in the south-west of the Spanish 
Peninsula, the voyagers, on their way to the 
tin-mines of Britain, may have found some 
Kelts settled on the Bay of Biscay. As 
Arnold well puts it (c. 22), ‘The Greeks, 
when they read this account in Herodvtus, 
little suspected that these same Kelts reached 
from the shores of the Ocean inland as far as 
the Alps, and possibly nearly to the head of 
the Adriatic ; and that while they heard of 
them only as dwelling without the Pillars of 
Hercules, they were advanced in the opposite 
direction, almost within the ordinary horizon 
of Greek observation, and in a very short 
time would unexpectedly appear like a 
wasting torrent in the heart of Italy.’ 

Then Miillenhoff discusses the question of 
the tin-mines of Spain and Britain, and here 
he should be compared with Mr. Elton, in 
the second edition of his account of Pre- 
historic Britain. The very word xacoirepos 


is still a puzzle. Liddell and Scott, in their — 


last edition, still compare the Sanscrit word 
kastira, but this word only occurs very late 
indeed in the middle ages, and is evidently 
derived from the Greek, and not vice versa ; 
and the same is the case with the Arabic 
word kasdir. Pictet’s attempt to derive 
kastira from Sanscrit words corresponding to 
quam stratum in Latin, i.e. ‘how malleable !’ 
is something too ludicrous. 

Well, but—it will be said—when are we 
coming to Germany? Wait a little; we 
have to consider the exploring voyage of 
Pytheas, the Greek navigator, from Mar- 
seilles, whose accounts were discredited by 
sober-minded men just as Bruce’s account of 
Abyssinia was at first. Polybius and Strabo 
had themselves travelled far and wide—the 
former under recommendations from Scipio 


which would be everywhere respected—and 
they had not gone so far as Pytheas, and 
doubted the story. Still we are much in- 
debted to Strabo for what he gives us, and 
in fact his sketches of foreign lands are 
some of the most valuable parts of his work, 
since his account of Greece itself is injured 
by his firm belief in the omniscience of 
Homer. One thing Miillenhoff allows against 
Pytheas—that he overrated the distances. 
But an early voyager, creeping along the 
coast through perilous seas, and looking out 
for reefs and rocks, naturally thinks the way 
longer than it is; and it is no discredit to 
Pytheas if we have to reduce his distances 
by one-half. And here our author goes 
into a long discussion of the Alexandrine 
geographers and astronomers, Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus and the others known to 
Ptolemy, who sums them all up and who is 
the first, by the way, who mentions the 
Saxons as living in what is now called Hol- 
stein. All this part of the book is even 
more useful to writers on Greek than to those 
on German history, and similarly the analysis 
of Pytheas’ voyage along our own coasts 
may be recommended to English writers. 

To Pytheas, too, is due an account of the 
amber of the north. But where was amber 
then found? Was it, as at present, on the 
Prussian coast in the Baltic? This is a much 
disputed question, but Miillenhoff inclines to 
think it came first from the islands in the 
North Sea that lay along the coast of Frisia. 
Strange that the earliest communication 
between north and south may have been due 
to the value put at Rome, and in the south 
generally, on a resin from the trees of the 
coal epoch, if that be indeed the origin of 
amber. It was tin that made the Kelts 
known to the ancient world, and amber the 
Germans! Even in the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland some of the women’s necklaces 
seem to have been composed of alternate 
beads of amber and red coral—the one 
coming from the north, the other from the 
Levant. Such light articles passed easily 
from land to land through the hands of the 
early traders. And here another set of ques- 
tions comes into view. Was the earliest con- 
nexion of north and south due to connexion 
by land or by sea? Was there not an early 
traffic from the Greek settlements on the 
Black Sea, such as Olbia, to the far north, 
and may not the knowledge even of the 
Greek alphabet have spread to the north in 
that way? And was there not a second 
route from Adria, an old sea-port at the 
head of the Adriatic, and so over the Brenner 
northwards? And was there not a third 
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route from Marseilles across Gaul? In Mr. 
Arthur Evans’ Late-Celtic Urn-Field at 
Aylesford, Kent (Nichols: Westminster, 1890), 
he notices the evidence supplied by the 
articles found in early interments all over 
Europe. There is even a great group of 
urn-fields ‘which, at the beginning of the 
Tron Age in East-Central Europe, diffused 
itself from the plateaux of Moravia and 
Bohemia to the lower courses of the Elbe, 
the Oder, and the Vistula.’ In fact, we have 
to consider several distinct lines of evidence ; 
and the new ‘finds,’ now so frequent, have 
to be grouped and marshalled in the line of 
evidences. But we might fill many pages 
with the interesting questions opened up in 
this remarkable book. What we have said 
is enough to show the importance of Miillen- 
hoff’s work, and we would specially commend 
it to the Greek scholar or the student of 
early English and French history. In Ger- 
many it is regarded as the indispensable 
basis of future research. 

In re-editing Miillenhoff’s book, Max 
Roediger has proceeded with the piety due 
to an old master, and to a book which of 
itself formed an epoch in research. He has 
of course adopted the alterations made by 
the author himself in his own copy, but has 
not attempted to bring the work in all 
respects up to date by inserting the results 
of later enquiries. That would have been to 
re-write the book too largely, and Roediger 
has therefore contented himself with here 
and there adding a reference. The preface 
and introduction have given him most 
trouble, for Miillenhoff was not himself con- 
tent with what he had written. It did not 
come up to his ideal of what the enquiry 
ought to be, and he left several sketches of 
that ideal, which the editor has combined in 
a convenient order, with a few connecting 
sentences interspersed. The book was not 
meant to be a mere repertory of German 
antiquities, nor a bibliographical manual of 
the subject. It was to give the spirit of the 
national character, as shown in its speech 
and poetry, and all that most truly reflects 
the spirit rather than the letter. For the 
nation best realises the ideal of a nation 
by developing its own peculiar inherent 
character, not in copying foreign models, 
however good in themselves. In this Miillen- 
hoff was but following the views of Jacob 
Grimm and of Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
he remarks that Grimm, to some extent, 
deserted this idea of a perfect work on the 
German race. This will be more fully set 
out in Miillenhoff’s life, for which it is said 
we shall not have long to wait. One result 
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of the editor’s plan is that the pages of this 
and the previous edition practically coincide, 
and the index which Roediger has added 
is therefore available for both editions. 
Another advantage of course is that the 
numerous references made in modern books 
to Miillenhoff’s pages are still correct. On 
the whole, we cannot but think the editor 
right in his manner of proceeding. There 
are many books which must be re-written 
and brought up to date, but a book written 
as an artistic whole should be respected—the 
very form is itself of the essence of the book. 


CHARLES W. Boase. 


An Earty Grarco-Ecyprian BILInavaL 
DEDICATION. 


The accompanying woodcut represents an object of 
considerable interest in the collection of Mr. Tyssen- 
Amherst at Didlington Hall in Norfolkshire. It was 
briefly noted, among various Egyptian antiquities of 
this collection, by Dr. Birch in the Zeitschrift fir 
Agyptische Sprache, 1871, p. 119, but his description 
is inaccnrate in several details. Mr. Percy Newberry, 
who has lately examined the collection, called my 
attention to it, and the owner very kindly sent me 
the original for publication here. 

It was bought by Mr. Tyssen-Amherst at the sale 
of a Mr. Leider, a missionary in Cairo, in 1860. 
According to the sale catalogue it had come origin- 
ally from Memphis, and had been in Mr. Leider’s 

ossession for thirty years. It has therefore a modern 
sr of more than sixty years, a fact which is 
valuable as evidence of its authenticity. 

The cut gives a fair idea of the object in half size, 
the measurements being : height ‘043 m., length ‘091 
m., depth 03 m. It consists of a thin sheet of bronze 
averaging about 2 mm, thick, which has been 
wrought into the form of a base, as in the illustra- 
tion, but of which two sides, viz. that opposite the 
figures and that opposite the hieroglyphics, are want- 
ing, and were probably never existing. From this it 
would appear that the base was intended to stand as 
shown in the cut, as a sheath for some object which 
projected beyond it at the back ; probably this was 
the subject of the dedication. On each of the three 
sides containing the Greek inscription are holes for 
the nails which were used for its attachment, viz. two 
on each side and one at the top ; the nails still exist 
in two cases, 

The condition of the bronze is excellent, the surface 
being almost intact ; the commencement of the Greek 
inscription is partly buried under the rust, and this 
was the cause of Dr. Birch’s mistaken reading of the 
name as Balanthios. The first two Greek letters are 
however plainly legible, and Melanthios is a name 
that is otherwise well known. The workmanship of 
the relief on the face is very remarkable. The figures 
are neither cast nor repoussé, as would have been 
natural in later Greek work ; they seem to have been 
first drawn in outline on the surface, and then the 
ground has been cut away around this outline, so 
that the figures stand clear, but on the same level 
with portions of the field. This being the case, it is 
not surprising that the relief appears strangely rough 
in workmanship. The treatment is that of an artist 
who is trying to produce the effect of a metal relief 
without fully understanding the process. 

If the Greek inscription is by thesame hand as the rest 
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of the base, as seems most likely, it may be that we 
have here the work of an Egyptian who is imitatin, 
Greek method, and a Greek inscription, for a Gree 
client. The same idea is suggested by the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek dedication— 


MeAdv@ids pe avéOnxe Tat Zyvi OnBalwt 


The characters are such as are generally met with 
in the Ionic inscriptions of the sixth century B.c., 
especially those found at Naukratis ; it will be 


noticed that the form for » is twofold, viz. both H 
and 7; this again corresponds with a usage which is 


found at Miletus and Naukratis, and may possibly 
point toa period of transition between the two forms. 
The I has been turned on its side; but this may 
well be an error of the engraver, who, copying 
perhaps from a somewhat careless original, has mis- 
read this character as H, The form &kadya for 
&éyadua appears to be without precedent ; this again 
may be merely an engraver’s error of K for [ ; at the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that the inter- 
change of y and « is well known in such cases as 
apraryh (root aprax) &c., where the change is from « 
to y; so that the reverse process may at least be 


ST 


NAN® 10x 


expected, as in Saguntum = Gr. 
\Curtius Studien v. p. 345), 

The poetical form Zvi is of course frequent in 
poetical compositions especially of a late period, but 
of very rare occurrence in prose inscriptions of a 
good period. It occurs in an early inscription from 
Naukratis (Petrie Nawkratis i. p. 61, no. 122), where 
a dedication is made Znv) t[au... ; it is probable 
that we may restore here ta Zvi OnBalai, as a 
dedication occurs ibid. p. 63, no. 2 ’AuweAiwy Zwor- 
kpdrous Ait OnBaiw:. It may be that Zeds @nBatos was 
the special type of Zeus whose temple at Naukratis 
has not yet been discovered (Herod. ii. 178) and 
whose cult in Graeco-Egyptian cities gave place later 
to that of Zeus Ammon. The Zeus Thebaios of our 
inscription is Amen, who in the relief stands as usual 
beside the second person of the Theban triad, his 
consort Mut. 

On the whole then, it would seem that this bronze 
base was attached to the wooden base of a statuette 
dedicated in the sixth century by an Ionic Greek in 
an Egyptian temple, and was therefore inscribed in 
both languages ; it was made by an Egyptian for the 
dedicator, and this accounts for the errata in the 
inscription and the peculiar workmanship. 

Crcit SMITH. 


Mr. F. LL. Griffith kindly contributes the following 
notes :— 

There can hardly be a doubt, when the inscriptions 
and all have been taken into account, that the object 
was a bronze sheath to be fixed by nails (still show- 
ing) to the front of a wooden pedestal, extending 
over part of the two sides and top, but not to the 
base which would be hidden from view. The pedestal 
would support a figure of the god Amen. Statuettes 
of deities on rectangular bases of wood or bronze are 
exceedingly common from the twenty-second dynasty 
onwards. They may be entirely in one material, or 
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a bronze statuette may be on a wooden base ; I have 
even seen a limestone figure on a bronze base. The 
very economical use of the bronze in this sheath, 
which did not cover any part of the hidden base, as 
well as the peculiar association of materials, indicate 
an early date when metal was scarce and the system 
of manufacture not yet conventionalised. The limits 
of date lie between the twenty-second dynasty and 
the Roman period. During about the same period, or 
at least from the twenty-sixth dynasty, were manu- 
factured small bronze situlae with scenes in course 
champ levée work engraved upon them. I have never 
before met with this work on the base of a statuette, 
but the front is sometimes decorated with the car- 
touches of a king, having much the same effect as a 
scene. Inscriptions are usually carried in one line 
round the front and sides, but sometimes in front 
along the top, and always close to the edge. This 
shows that the Greek inscription is not later than 
the hieroglyphic, for the Egyptian engraver would 
not have left space enough to engrave the Greek 
legend between it and the edge. . 

The hieroglyphic legend reads: fa Amn anx brs 
‘May Amen give life drs.’ I cannot offer any real 
explanation of the last three signs, although later 
discoveries may confirm the following conjecture. 

The signs do not form any Egyptian word, and 
are written in a manner that was often adopted for 
expressing foreign words and names. If Melanthius 
was domiciled in Egypt he may have been known 
there by some modification of his Greek name! : or if 
he was a casual visitor the engraver may have made 
a muddle. So Melanthius mutilated or half-forgotten 
may have become Melus, Belus and the letters Brs 
F sarees are very near equivalents to Melus and 

us. 


1 At Naucratis Mr. Petrie and I were respectively 
known as Bedro and Griftu. 
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If this conjecture is right, and I do not see that 
any other explanation is possible—the name of the 
dedicator is loosely and ungrammatically appended 
to the dedication, us if ‘May Amen grant aan life 
[to] Melanthius.’ 

The scene represents the dedicator offering a vase to 
the god Amen and his consort and the goddess Met. 
These were the principal deities of Thebes in Upper 
Egypt. The scene is quite conventional and does 
not to my mind indicate that a vase was the object 
offered. The legend in each upper corner is fa 4mn 
May Amen grant (life etc.). 

I hope that the above remarks will show that there 
is no reason to doubt the genuineness of this curious 
little bilingual. 

F. Lu. Grirriru. 


Aus pER ANoMIA. Archaeologische Beitraege, 
Carl Robert zur Erinnerwng an Berlin dargebracht. 
Berlin. 1890. 8vo. 280 pp. Three plates and 
cuts in text. Mk. 7. 


This is a collection of short essays on various sub- 
jects connected with classics and archaeology, written 
by sixteen pupils of Prof. Robert and dedicated to 
him on the occasion of his transference from Berlin 
to Halle. Denkschriften of this description have been 
greatly in vogue in Germany of late years. We have 
had Mommsen, Curtius and Kekule already féted in 
this way, and now it is Robert’s turn. We may 
question whether for the world at large this mode of 
assorting information is convenient. One difficulty, 


at any rate, seems to lie in the selection of a title. 
Bonner Studien (the Kekule Denkschrift) certainly 
conveys in some measure its intention in its title ; 
Aus der Anomia conveys to the general reader no 


sense at all. It seems that Anomia is the title of a 
kind of club formed by Robert’s students among 
themselves, but no clue to the meaning appears on 
the face of it. 

It is impossible here to examine in detail all the 
essays of which the book is composed ; a few of the 
more important subjects treated may be briefly noted. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (pp. 1—16) deals with the 
political history of Thessaly during the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.c.: at this period there existed 
several royal dynasties such as the Aleuadae, Eche- 
kratidae, Skopadae. It does not however follow from 
the literary evidence, nor is it probable, that the 
members of these were from time to time raised from 
the status of town-kings to that of kings of the whole 
country. For occasional questions of general interest, 
as for instance at the Amphiktyonie Council, the 
Thessalians may have made common cause ; but the 
evidence for the existence of a united Thessalian state 
before the time of Jason is very uncertain. The frag- 
ments of Aristutle’s @errada@y can 
hardly be taken as historical evidence ; his statements 
are rather to be considered as founded upon the con- 
dition of Thessaly under Jason. 

Kretschmer (pp. 17-29) contributes an interesting 
philological article, in which he traces the origin of 
the names Semele and Dionysos to a Thracian-Phry- 
gian origin. The root of Semele= Phrygian or Thra- 
cian ¢eueA, which in general means ‘earth’; she is 
thus the earth-goddess who is mother of the (Thra- 
cian) Dionysos, and this coincides with the myths. 
The name Dionysos also comes from Thrace ; all the 
variants point to a ground from Ardéovuaos (cf. Aido- 
kouvpos, AidCoros = Atds-Soros). Ards was held by the 
ancients as = ‘son of Zeus,’ -vvcos is connected with 
vioa which is the Thracian synonym for viuon or 


xépn. [The place Nysa received its name from the 
Nymphs whom we see ¢.g, on the Sophilos fragment ; 
the same reversal of the usual process is seen in names 
like Kuphvyn &e.] -vvcos=the mase. correlative, and 
the whole name thus signifies Acéoxovpos. On an 
Attic vase occurs a similar form Aids és (which is 
usually misread as $@s). 

Toepffer (pp. 30-46) examines the legend of Theseus 
and Peirithoos; this is one of the earliest of the 

rae-Homeric legends, and its home was Thessaly. 
n Jliad i, 265, the mention of Theseus is usually 
considered as of doubtful authenticity or as an 
Athenian interpolation ; if an interpolation, this can 
hardly date from before the time of Peisistratos at 
any rate ; on the other hand, it is evident that when 
the dems ‘HpaxAéovs was written, this passage was 
already known. It is in fact far the earliest trace we 
have of Theseus; he occurs as the ally of the Thes- 
salian prince of the Lapiths. 

The Lapiths are a mythical folk inseparable from 
the Centaurs ; their ruler is Peirithoos, ‘very swift.’ 
The legend may be traced from Thessaly in a great 
circuit through the Euboic Gulf along the Attic coast 
as far as Argolis ; beyond this we find no trace of it, 
and the heroes are unfamiliar to the rest of Greece. 
Their earliest recorded adventure is the Kentauro- 
machia. With them occur in the Jad a Lapith 
Dryas. Now Dryops is the mythical eponymus of the 
Dryopes, an obscure race who originally lay on the 
banks of the Spercheios. No doubt they had an 
historic reality; all tradition placed them around 
Oita, and here the name remained down to historical 
times. From here they spread seawards, and from 
the Spercheios mouth southwards ; we find traces of 
them in the coast towns, so that we can hardly sup- 

ose Attika to have remained uninfluenced by them ; 
in fact we have one actual tradition of the Dryopes in 
Attika. 

Probably the Theseus saga, like that of Peirithoos, 
was closely connected with Thessaly, and the reason 
of the close connection between these two heroes 
arose in Northern Greece. Hence too the connection 
of Theseus with Dionysos. From Thessaly the 
mythical conquerors of the Centaurs seem to have 
pressed southwards to Eastern Attika and to the 
coast of Argolis. 

Graef (pp. 61-70, two plates) publishes a head of 
Athene in Naples (Jfus. Nuz. No. 6303), which from 
its character he assigns to the middle of the fifth 
century and probably to Attic origin. From com- 

arison with other types and the Berlin polychrome 
a0 (Ant. Denkm. 1.38), he thinks this a copy of the 
Parthenos, and deduces a formula for such copies. 
The Hermes Ludovisi may also be traced to Pheidias. 

Wernicke (pp. 71-85) analyses certain Oriental 
elements in the history of the Herakles legend. 

Kern (pp. 86-95) examines the Orphic cult of the 
dead ; the true expression of the Orphic dogma was 
in Athens, and it is natural to expect that the Attic 
cult of the dead should show traces of this. Now 
on vase paintings certain diminutive winged forms 
occur, which are divisible into two classes, viz. (i.) 
the eidolon of a particular individual, always in the 
usual human form, nude, clothed, or in armour, just 
as in the Homeric Nekyia; (ii) those on Attic grave 
lekythi; here there is no attempt at individualisa- 
tion, the figures are always winged, and always be- 
side a tomb or deathbed or the entrance to Hades ; 
they cannot represent the soul of any particular dead 

rson, because there are often several around one. 

hey are not the ‘ Brotes funébres’ (Pottier), nor yet 
the souls of the dead which come forth at the Anthes- 
teria (Hirsch), because they are always in definite 
situations, and make no impression upon the specta- 
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tors. ‘They are rather the souls of the bad, which 
after death seek rest and peace in vain. This idea is 
expressed in Plato; whence did he get it? It is 
usually supposed to be Pythagorean, but it is rather 
referable to the other Orphic traces in his writings ; 
and this is in keeping with the spirit of the Orphic 
tablets from Sybaris and Petelia. 

Sauer (Pp 96-113, with Beilage). The two reliefs 
published by Robert (Ath. Mitth. vii. Taf. 1-2) do 
not show the contest between Athene and Poseidon ; 
they form only excerpts from a greater scene, which 
is represented in the E. frieze of the Nike temple. 
This is proved by a comparison with the celebrated 
‘Persians’ vase (Mon. Ined. ix. pll. 50-1) to be the 
suit between Asia and Hellas, tried before the as- 
sembled gods. 

Noack (pp. 157-177, two cuts) studies the early 
representations of the Iliupersis on vases. He thinks 
that both Brygos and Euphronios were working to- 
wards the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth 
century, and that both were therefore independent of 
the influence of Polygnotos, From a careful com- 
parison of the various groups, he concludes that the 
Brygos and Euphronios cups are independent of each 
other, but are referable to a common origin; this 
origin is to be sought in the work of some great 
painter of the sixth century. 

Finally, Rossbach (pp. 192-208, plate) contributes 
some interesting miscellaneous notes on the painter 
Pauson, the trmos the Gryphon, &c. 

SMITH. 


Gazette Archéologique. Nos. 1-2, 1889. Paris, 


1. Heuzey ; vases decorated with statuettes, from 
Cyprus ; as an addition to the types given in Herr- 


mann’s Marion, publishes some further specimens, 
with remark on the origin and development of the 
statuette in this connection: two plates, two cuts. 
2. Homolle and Nénot ; suggested restoration of the 
amphitheatre of Curion (Plin. H. N. xxxvi.). 3. 
de Baye; describes the Wittislingen treasure, now 
at Munich : proposes to date the objects to the end of 
the seventh century: two plates, two cuts. 5. 
Roman ; the tombs of Assouan in Upper Egypt. 
Chronicle, Correspondence, Bibliography. 


Revue Archéologique. Sept.-Oct. 1890. Paris. 


1. Ravaisson ; summarises the history of the Venus 
of Milo; reasserts the opinion of Quatremére de 
Quincy that the figure formed part of a group with 
Mars ; proposes to reconstruct this group with the 
help of the Borghese Mars: and assigns the name of 
‘Venus Proserpine and Mars Theseus.’ The original 
type of the Venus statue was the ‘ Aphrodite in the 
Gardens’ begun by Alkamenes and finished by 
Pheidias: plate, giving restoration. 2. Pigeon ; 
Roman road in La Manche and L’Ille-et-Vilaine : 
with plan. 3. Lebégue; answers a statement of 
Diehl (Eacursions arch. en Grece p. 184) as to the 
first excavations in Delos. 4. de Morgan; note on 
the prehistoric necropoleis of Russian Armenia ; he 
concludes that at first there was no external influence 
on art ; later the peoples of Lelwar came into com- 
mercial relations with the Assyrians: twenty cuts. 
5. Radet ; The towns of Pamphylia ; an appreciative 
review of the French edition of Lanckoronski’s Les 
Villes de la Pamphylie et de la Pisidie, vol. 1. 

S. Reinach continues his excellent Chronique 
d@ Orient pp. 225-273. 

Meetings of Societies, Bibliography. 


Athenaeum: 1890.—27 Sept., notice of H. 
Omout’s Catalogues des Manuscrils Grees de Fontaine- 
bleau sous Francois I et Henri IT, —4 Oct. notice of 
Schrumpf's First Aryan Reader; 8. P. Lambros 
writes on The Greek MSS. at Salonica.—25 Oct. 
notices of Edwards’ Odyssey x, Postgate’s Latin 
Primer, Wilkins’ Roman Literature Primer, Inge’s 
Selections from Val. Maximus, Engelmann’s Bilder- 
Atlas zwm Homer ; J. P. Mahatfy writes on Gracco- 
Egyptian Wills of the Third Century B.C. among 
the Petrie Papyri.—8 Nov. notices of Rutherford’s 
Greek Syntax, Hardy’s Plutarch’s Lives of Galba and 
Otho, Duti’s Lucretius v, Shuckburgh’s Herodotus v. 
vi, Hadley’s Hippolytus, Page’s Vergil Aen. iii, Bay- 
field’s Alcestis, Sanderson’s Ovid Met. i, Stephenson’s 
Liv. iv, Owen’s Tristia iii, Cowan’s Pliny’s Letters 
i. ii—22 Nov. review of the Oxford Studia Biblica 
et Keelesiastica. — 29 Nov. review of Gladstone's 
Landmarks of Homeric Study ; notices of Adam’s 
Euthyphro, E. S. Headlam’s Jphig. in Aul.—6 Dec. 
J. P. Mahaffy writes again on the Petrie Papyri. 
[The fragments of the Phaedo amount to about two 
pages in the Teubner edition ; of the concluding 
scenes of the Antiope of Euripides the speech of 
Hermes is almost complete, and in all there are forty 
complete and seventy incomplete lines.]—13 Dec. 
review of T. A. Dodge’s Alexander the Great.—20 
Dec. review of W. D. Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian 
Library.—27 Dec. review of L. Campbell’s Verse 
Translation of Aeschylus, J. D. Cooper’s of Again. 
Choeph. Eum., and A. W. Pollard’s Odes from the 
Greck Dramatists 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Academy: 1890.--13 Sept. H. C. Hoskier writes 
on Sanday’s review of his ak (answered in next 
number).—27 Sept. notices of H. Kolling’s Der erste 
Brief Pauli an Timotheus, R. Steck’s Der Galater- 
brief nach seiner Echtheit, ¥. L. Steinmeyer’s Die 
Geschichte der Aufenweckung des Lazarus.—11 Oct. 
A. H. Sayce gives a fragment from a lost Greek poet 
from Egypt ; F. Haverfield reviews J. Schmidt’s Die 
pluralbildungen der Indogermanischen newtra.—18 
Oct. notices of Hardy’s Plutarch’s Galba and Otho 
and Holden’s Plutarch’s Timolcon.—25 Oct. notices 
of Psichari’s Essais de Grammaire historique Néo- 
grecque and other modern Greek books.—1 Nov. 
F. Haverfield suggests that ‘Yrepiwy is a comparative 
of *érepos.—8 Nov. I. Taylor reviews Gladstone’s 
Landmarks of Homerie Study.—22 Nov. L. Camp- 
bell reviews Mackail’s Se/ect Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology ; A. H. Sayce reviews Brugmann’s Com- 
parative Grammar II, 1.—29 Nov. F. T. Richards 
reviews Mahaffy’s Greek World under Roman Sway 
and Bywater’s Text of the Ethics; W. A. Clouston 
writes on The Treasury of King Rhampsinitus.— 
6 Dec. Rob. Ellis reviews Petschenig’s Maximiani 
Elegiae.—13 Dec. J. Owen reviews Hatch’s Hibbert 
Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usage 
upon the Christian Church; E. D. A. Morshead 
reviews L. Campbell's 7'ranslation of Aeschylus ; 
A. Lang writes on The Characters of Odysseus and 
Helen.—20 Dec. W. T. Lendrum joins with Mr. Page 
(€.R. Dec. 1890) in protesting ‘against the mental 
pabulum which the presses of Oxford and Cambridge 
send out as fit for the strong digestion of youth,’ 
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instancing an Oxford edition of the Phormio ; Report 
of meeting of Cambridge Philological Society on 
4 Dec.—27 Dec. Watkiss Lloyd writes on The Char- 
acter of Odysseus. 


Philologus: Bd. 47, Heft 3 (Continued from vol. 
iv. p. 236). 

Th. Bergk, Babriana 14 pp.—In Avianus 28, 7 
vana laboratis aufer mendacia dictis Crusius defends 
Nettleship’s suggestion that laboratis might mean 
‘fabricated,’ as against R. Ellis’s vaporatis, by quot- 
ing Babrius 95, 36 6 vods éxavvdé0n moinroiow. 
—Ch. Cron on Heraclitus 25 pp.—Petschenig on 
Apul. Apol. c 83 pro moploa: viv &s 
jpav kaxohers re.—W. Schmid notes on Dem. de Cor. 
§ 12 read 7 mpoalpeats abth exOpod ; in § 13 ydp 
is right, but Se? is a substitute for a verb lost from 
the archetype ; §18 fin. for apa tots read wap’ abrois ; 
§ 22 read and viv xarnyopeis. The By- 
zantine grammarians naturally correct after their 
canon, that viv is used with all tenses, vuvt with the 
present ; § 25 re rh eiphyny is a gloss on wdyra ; § 28 
Ta pixpa ouupépovra tis médAews defended against 
Usener’s xépuara.—W. Schmid, Emendations in 
Aristides de Or. 45 and 46.—O. Crusius, Date and 
Author of Ps.-Apuleius de orthograpbia ; the author 
was Lud. Caelius Rhodiginus, a contemporary of 
Erasmus.—O. Crusius remarks on the sources of 
Apuleius’ Metamorphoses.—A. Mommsen, the Ten 
Eponymi and the Order of Succession of the Attic 
Phylae. For some purposes the order was determined 
by lot, for other purposes there was a fixed order, 
which was established by Cleisthenes and prevailed 
even in the time of the Roman Empire, viz. Erechth- 
eis Aegeis Pandionis Leontis Akamantis Oeneis Ke- 
kropis Hippothontis Aeantis Antiochis.—H. C. Maué, 
the Hastiferi of the Castellum Mattiacorum ; they 
are not, as Mommsen says, a kind of municipal 
militia, but a sacred college.—A. Miiller, Recent 
Works on the Dress and Equipment of the Roman 
Army in the time of the Empire (continued in next 
heft).—C. Wagner 7 C. F. W. Miiller in 
reading in Cicero p. Lig. § 1 ante hanc diem (for 
MSS. hunc).—R. Peppmiiller on the Cypria.—E. Be- 
the, notes on Cod. Mare. 211 of Porphyrius, de antro 
Nympharum.—R. Unger, Fragments of the Theriaca 
of Aemilius Macer.—E, Klebs, on the Script. hist. 
Aug. ; V. Maximi 25, 4 read in loco Maximi Gordi- 
anus sufficiatur ; V. Commodi 13 versus ideo multi 
scripti sunt, &c.—M. Manitius, Contributions to the 
History of Roman Prose Authors in the Middle Ages 
—Solinus, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, Nepos,— 
J. Mihly derives omen from avis thus: *avimen, 
*aumen, omen.—Chambalu, Flaviana (continued in 
next heft).—W. Schmid, Scaenica ; the building of 
the stone theatre was begun before the time of Ly- 
curgus, perhaps under Eubulus, and completed after 
interruption by Lycurgus. — A. Socin, Ethiopian 
Myths, note on Gen. 6, 1-4. 


Bd. 47, Heft 4. 

F. Riihl, Observations on some Libraries in Sicily 
—Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Palermo.—L. Borne- 
mann, Pindar, 6th Olymp. Ode.—Hiaberlin, On Tyr- 
tacus and Sappho. Tyrt. Fr. 11, 37 read abi for és 
; Sapph. Fr. 1 read wor nad viv, 
Adcoy | pepluvay, dooa por | 
inéppet, ob adta| ciupaxos %ooa.—Ch. 
Cron, on Heraclitus (continued).—M. Treu, Apo- 
phthegmata Laconica.—E. Klebs, the Composition of 
Petronius’ Satires.—A. Eussner, Livy 7, 2, 4 read 
ceterum parva haec quaeque (for ceterum parva quo- 
que) ; 7, 30, 11 homines ipsi in hanc necessi- 
tatem venerunt (for omnes ipsi, &c.).—E. Schweder, 

NO. XXXIX. VOL. V. 


Comparison of the Statements of Pliny and Mela in 
regard to the Tribes of Central Africa ; the two drawn 
from the same source, but differ, because Mela has 
not rightly understood the authority.—Th. Stangl, 
Justinus 2, 9, 15 read divinitatis (for dignitatis), and 
37, 3, 7 tergeri (for deleri).—G. F. Unger, the Heroic 
Deed of Aristophon. Dem. Lept. 148 says A. was 
ted the aréAem. The reason for this unusual 
come is to be found in a passage of Theophrastus 
Char. 7, which should read thy 
én’ more ‘yevouevny Tod phropos udxny 
(om, kad) (not Avodvdpou. 
(én ’A = duce A, cp. Thuc. 6, 6, 2,&c.) The deed 
referred to is probably to be found in Xen. Hell. 2, 
4, 31.—E. Sikler, Din. c. Dem. 28 E, bracket the 
second odros.—M. Meyer, the History of the Legio 
XIV gemina.—H. Deiter, Emendations of Caes. B.G. 
7, 47,1; Cie. de Div. 1, 9, 15, Or. 7, 28,—O. Hoff- 
mann, Apollo Citharoedus ; the statue is a ag a 
copy of the famous statue by Scopas.—J, Mahly 
emends Porphyrios’ note on Hor. 8. 1, 6, 30.— 
W. H. Roscher, the so-called Pharmacides of the 
Cypselus chest ; the two figures are two moirae, who, 
conceived as pharmacides, are preparing in their 
mortars weal and woe for men.—Manitius, Contribu- 
tions to the History of Roman Poets in the Middle 
Ages. Persius was known in England as early as 
the time of Aldhelm and the Venerable Bede.—W. M. 
Ramsay defends his conjecture in a Phrygian Inscrip- 
tion téxva evt(xorro) against Crusius’ Alroro. 
—O. Bachmann, Aristoph. Lys. 723 read rhy 8’ abto- 
Thy em ulav, Pax 278 viv 
KaddAdyn (for viv éoriw Kaddy;), Av. 
1018 Kexlynvral rw) (for tives), 1487 viv 8 od 
oe (for viv ro A€ywv).—E. Graf, Dion. Hal. 
de comp. verb. 14 against Usener.—H. Martini, An- 
tonius Liberalis: emendations.—C. F. W. Miiller 
now accepts v. Leutsch’s reading in Cic. de imp. 
Pomp. 24, though for different reasons.—Ehwald, 
further on his interpretation of Anthol. Lat. 1, 37. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. Leipzig, 1890. 
(Continued from vol. iv. p. 436.) 


Hefte 4 and 5 (combined) contain chiefly very long 
and argumentative papers, viz. (1) A. Scotland Das 
Zusammentrefien der Penelope mit Ody in 
(2) Ch. Cron Die Gliederung des Plat. dialogs Gor- 
gias. (3) M. Ihm Philon u. Ambrosius, comparing 
Philo wep puyddwy with Ambros. de fuga sacculi. 
(4) K. Driatzko and A. Fleckeisen Zu Terentius, 
some notes and emendations founded mainly on the 
metrical rules concerning the sequence of trochaic 
lines. (5) C. Haeberlin Ad Ov. Heroides 7, 152, 

posing ipse loco at the beginning of the line. (6) 
Mr C. P. Schmidt Ne...guidem, calling attention to 
the fact that ne...qwidem is hardly ever attached to 
possum, but almost always to the ensuing infinitive. 
(7) P. Seliger Die ersten sechs oden im IIIten Buche 
des Horatius, another long enquiry into the mutual 
relations of these odes. (8) G. Busolt Zur Gesch. der 
Rém. Revolutionszeit (first part), intended to show 
that the history of the Gracchi, as given by Diodorus, 
is founded on Posidonius. (9) G. Gundermann Die 
buchfolge in Senecas naturales quaestiones, contending 
that the right order is VII 1 1V> V VI II III 1V*. 

Heft 6 contains (1) C. F. Miiller Zu Thukydides, 
some emendations followed by a few more by G. M. 
Sakorraphos. (2) R. Dressler Zu Nonnos Dionys, 
XLIII 212 proposing for 
(3) Th. Hultzsch Zum Anon. wept tous c. 10, pro- 
posing Avyalvera: yap 7d bAov doavel Whyyara 
Kal dpadpara: peyedn TH 

G 
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mpos GAANAG (4) M. Bencker, 
notice of W. Gurlitt’s Ueber Pausanias, ‘ valuable 
but too much influenced by hostility to Kalkmann.’ 
(5) G. F. Unger Friihlings Anfang, continued from 
Heft 3. (6) G. Busolt Zur Gesch. der Rim. Revolu- 
tionszeit, continued from Heft 6. (7) A. Déhring 
ecquis—etiam in questions, after showing that ecquis 
is used in angry impatient questions, and that etiam 
is similarly used (e.g. etiam tw taces, ‘hold your 
tongue,’ Plaut. Trin. 514), suggests that ecguis is 

y for etguis, which the MSS. often have (e.g. 
Ter. Eun. 279, 517, 580). 

Heft 7 contains A. B. Drachmann Zu Pindars 
Flten Pyth. Ode, contending that the victory cele- 
brated was in the Olympian chariot-race in Ol. 78. 
(2) W. Pokel Zu Aristophanes, some emendations 
followed by instances of misprints and false accentu- 
ations often repeated. (3) M. Liidecke Zu Kleomedes 
KuKkAikh Oewpla peredpwv, pointing out the merits of 
the MS. in Leipzig Univ. Libr. 361 (membr. saec. 
XIII). (4) M. C. P. Schmidt, Kleine Beobachtungen 
zum Latein. Sprachgebrauch, viz. that cernere and 

ire can both be followed by acc. with infin. 
(5) A. Fleckeisen Zu Ennius u. Terentius, Eun. 590, 
contending that the Ennian line parodied was qui 
templa caeli summa suo nutwu quatit. (6) F. Weck 
Zu Verg. Aen. II 57 sqq., a discussion of the Sinon 
episode. (7) G. F. Unger, Frihlings Anfang contin- 
ued, dealing with the Latin evidence. (8) H. Kothe 
Zu Timaios, proposing rapa Tuplwy for Hultsch’s map’ 
*Agovplwyv in Polybius XII 28a. 

Hefte 8 and 9 contain (1) H. Miiller-Striibing Das 
Ende des alten Kratinos, a long commentary on 
Arist. Pax. 700-704. (2) A. Ludwich Zu Aristonikos, 
a note, founded on scholia to H 453 and o 157, on 
and datives. (3) H. Diintzer Diewchidas 
u. Dikaiarchos, a discussion as to the earliest author- 
ity for the statement that Peisistratus edited Homer. 
(4) P. Habel Schliemann u. Bétticher, an account of 
the controversy about Hissarlik. (5) R. Peppmiiller 
Zu Soph. Aj. 477, proposing 0b3 évds Adyou. After 
some trifling notes follows (6) F. Olek Die Kalender- 
daten in Catos De Agricultura, a very long article on 
the relation of the old Roman year to the Julian, and 
the determination of early dates. The only remain- 
ing article of value is (7) O. Seeck, Studien zur Gesch. 
Diocletians u. Constantins, 11Iten Theil, dealing with 
the origin of the Historia Augusta. 

Heft 10 contains (1) R. Peppmiiller Zur Composi- 
tion des Hesiodischen Werke und Tage, agreeing with 
Kirchhoff’s theory, but criticising his division of the 
poem into separate . (2) A. Rieder Zur Pindar- 
aschen Theologie, chiefly on the function of 
(3) G. Bilfinger dpa bet Pytheas, contending against 
M. C. P. Schmidt that Pytheas did use épa = ‘ hour.’ 
(4) F. Blank Zu Ar. Equites 504, proposing jyiv... 
émovow trois (5) R. Meister Aicxivns 6 SéA- 
Aov (Ar. Vespae 325, 459, 1243). It is clear that 6 
éAAov is not a patronymic, for it is attached also to 
*Auuvlas 6 Mpovdrous, Vespac 1266 and 74. It is a 
descriptive addition. The ZeAAol were priests of 
Dodona, avmrorddes xapnaedva:, and 6 SéAAov means 
‘beggarly.’? The Aicxlvns in question is probably 
the disciple of Socrates and the son of Lysanias, 
whose poverty is often mentioned by Diog. La. e.g. 
II, 62. (6) C. v. Jan Die Handschriften der Hymnen 
des Mesomedes, adding to the information given by 
Bellermann (1840) and correcting his reading of the 
tenses. (7) W. Soltau Die Rémischen Schaltjahre 
seit 190 vor Chr., with a table correcting Matzat. 
(8) O. Immisch De Grammaticorum Principe (Gel- 
lius XIV 6), contending that the person in question 
was not Autodorus but Antidorus of Kyme. (9) F. 
O. Schjott. Zum Heerwesen der Rimer u. Liv. VIII 


8, a very interestin . In Livy omit the sen- 
tence ‘deena, tet the passage is evidently 
otherwise corrupted. The legion of Servius Tullius 
was a phalanx, and each man wore a round shield 
(clipeus). This formation lasted till the introduction 
of stipendium, B.c. 406, when the manipular structure 
was adopted, and the scutwm (section of a hollow 
cylinder) substituted for the clipeus. The ‘manipu- 
latim structa acies’ was merely the old legion broken 
up into columns of companies. Later, after Allia, 
Camillus perceived the necessity of a strong reserve 
and of a skirmishing force armed with a weapon 
superior to the sword. Hence the hastati were thrown 
out in front, leaving the brunt of the battle to the 
principes. In the Latin war, B.c. 339, the principes 
were thrown forward (15 centuries of 62 men each, 
like the hastati), and the reserve was composed of 
triarii, so-called because each of the 15 maniples 
consisted of 8 vexilla of 62 men each. These triarii 
were the subsignani, but one verillum out of the 
three in each maniple was armed with the pilum, and 
hence called pilani. This pilum was not used for 
throwing, but was the heavy weapon of Polyb. VI 
23. (The writer does not describe the transition to 
the later formation in which the ¢riarii were only 
half as many as the other ranks.) (10) R. Lehmann 
Zu Sallustius, and (11) K. Niemeyer Zu Livius, 
emendations. (12) C. F. W. Miller Zu Januarius 
Nepotianus, contending that editors have unduly im- 
proved the bad but genuine Latin of this writer. 


The Leipziger Studien for 1890 contains three 
elaborate and important essays: (1) by F. Nowack, 
On the Genuineness of the 14th and 15th Orations of 
Lysias (pp. 1-111), which the writer finally (pp. 95, 
96) pronounces spurious ; (2) by T. Lenschau, On the 
History and Constitution of Priene (De Rebus Prie- 
nensium, pp. 111-221) ; (8) by Reinhold Franz, On 
the Fable Hi Callisto (pp. 233-367). There are three 
shorter papers, of which two are by J. H. Lipsius : 
(1) On the Fragments of the Athenian Decree re- 
specting the Cleruchia of Salamis (Zum diltesten Atti- 
schen Volksbeschluss); (2) On the Judicial Scene 
represented on the Shield of Achilles. The other is 
by Curt Wachsmuth, On the Composition of the 
Parodos in the Acharnians. 


Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie. 


Oct. 5. 1889, W. Schultze, Quaest, Homer. specimen 
(A. Gemoll). ‘Thorough, industrious, and sober 
investigation.’—P. Habel, De Pontificorum Ro- 
manorum...condicione publica (Geppert). A long 
resumé.—Ladewig, Vergili Aeneis ed. P. Deuticke 
(C. Haeberlin). actionary. 

Nov. 6. Kanmer, Aesthetischer Kommentar zu 
Homers Ilias (O. Vogrinz). ‘K.’s main thesis is 
that the old parts of the Z7iad manifestly differ from 
the expansions in the treatment of the subject the 
characters, and the gods. . . . The books TI, K, N, = 
are late, as are parts of A, E, H, ®, M, O, P, 
1, ¥, (from 142 on) 
bungen rémischen Baureste (P. Weizsacker). <A 
good account of a meritorious undertaking.—J. Frey, 
Ausgewihlte Briefe Ciceros (F. Becher). ‘The com- 
mentary on the subject matter is good, but the text 
and the notes on the language require a good deal of 
improvement,’ which the reviewer proceeds to give 
them at great length.—A. Kiessling, Commentar. 
Propertianwm (K. P. Schulze). ‘A successful attack 
on E. Hiibner’s attempt to eject V. xi. 65.’—J. 
Franke, De Silii tropis (J. 8S. van Veen) ‘A 
valuable contribution to the literature on Silius.’— 
Nov. 18. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller, Tier- und 
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Pflanzennamen auf Munzen und Gemmen (Ad. 
Pfeiffer). ‘Most warmly recommended both to 
scholars and to naturalists. —A. T. Christ, Platons 
Apologie und Kriton (K. J. Liebold). A summary 
of the introduction and a long description of the 
text.—C. Synnerberg, Observationes criticae in 
Minwii Felicis Octavium (J. Mihly). ‘Of the 
numerous readings proposed all are well-weighed, 
and most of them undoubtedly correct.’—Wrobel, 
Eberhardi Bethuniensis Graecismus (P. Egenolff). 
‘Contains nothing conclusive, but is valuable as 
making accessible an important work which = 
viously was practically inaccessible.’—Nov. 20. 
Liibbert, (1) Prodromus in Pindari locum de Pelopis 

itia, (2) de Pindaro theologiae orphicae censore 
(M. Rannow). (1) Deals with the history of the 
doctrine taught at the Delphic mysteries with regard 
to the death of Dionysus; (2) draws on Nonnus 
and Proclus for information about the Orphic 
theology of Pindar’s time.—Longini wep) Sous ed. 
0. Jahn. Iterum ed. J. Vahlen (Br. Keil), The 
reviewer suggests various conjectural readings — 
J. D. Duff, Lucretius v. (C. Haeberlin). ‘ Deviates 
in minor matters of a from Munro’s text, 
but not consistently ... the notes show more 
originality, and are short and good . . . whether it 
is justifiable to edit a separate book of Lucretius, 
and if so whether the fifth book was the right one to 
select may be doubted..—P. Klohe, De Ciceronis 
libr. de off. fontibus (A. Goethe).—I. Prammer, 
Taciti ab excessu div. Auyusti libri i.-vi. (Th. Opitz). 
‘Departs in eighty passages from the readings of 
Halm and Miiller, in about twenty passages rightly.’ 
—Nov. 27. E. Petersen u. F. v. Luschan, Reisen 
in Lykien, Milyas wu. Kibyratis (O. Treuber).— 
S. A. Naber, Josephi opera omnia i. (K. Jacoby). 
—Geyza Némethy, De Firmicio Materno astrologo 
(H. Dressel). ‘Contains some convincing emenda- 
tions, and shows that either Firmicius has borrowed 
from Manilius, or both have borrowed from a common 
source.” 

Dec. 4. H. Pomtow, Beitrage zur Topographie 
von Delphi (H. L. Urlichs).—H. Trant, Quaest, 
Theocritearum, part iii, (F. Mertens). ‘No real 
advance in the study of Theocritus.’—Weidner, 
Juvenalis Saturac, Diirr Leben Juvenals, Gylling 
De argumenti dispositione in satiris, ix.—xvi. (E. 
Hiibner). This review, which is continued in the 
next two numbers, is in effect an important essay on 
the life of Juvenal, and calls special attention to 
Prof. Nettleship’s Life and Poems of Juvenal. — 
Dec. 11. Fr. Hauser, Die new-attischen Reliefs 
(P. Knapp). ‘Combines safe method with knowledge 
of art and the power of making ‘‘ combinations ”.’— 
Catalogus codicwm Graecorum qui in Bibliotheca 
urbica Vratislaviensi adservantur (Br. Keil). ‘ Ap- 
parently done most carefully.—Dec. 18. H. Winne- 
feld, Hypnos (Th. Schreiber). ‘The author treats 
his difficult subject skilfully.’—J. Gilmore, K¢esias 
(J. Jacoby). ‘A useless edition : does not satisfy the 
requirements of science; e.g. the editor uses the 
Hamburg 1609 edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, 
the Basle 1673 edition of Pliny, &..... The 
reviewer hopes tc edit Ktesias himself.’ — A. 
Holder, Jnventio S. Crucis (M. Manitius). ‘Con- 
tains an unusually complete apparatus criticus.’ 
—Dec. 25. H. Kluge, Lntstehungsgeschichte d. 
Ilias (P. Cauer). ‘Is based mainly on metrical 
criteria, which are veg ’—C. A. Lehmann, 

el). ‘Combine acute- 


Jan. 1, 1890. G. Meyer, Albanesische Grammatik 
m. Lesestiicken (G. Stier). Some gaps, but useful 
both for travellers and students.—Ion. Lutiadk, Quaes- 
tiones Sapphicae (G. Knaack). Reviewed rather ad- 
versely.—C. Zangemeister, Orosii hist. adverswm 
paganos (Fr. Riihl). ‘Gives us at last a tolerable 
text and an apparatus criticus complete for all pur- 

s..—8. Th. Matthias, Zu alten Grammatikern 

P. Egendeff). Emphatically recommended.—Eug. 
Oder, De Antonio Liberali (G. Knaack). ‘A learned 
and acute dissertation.’—P. Jérs, Rém. Rechtswissen- 
schaft zur Zeit d. Republik I. (Otto Schulthess). A 
summary (continued in next number), not a review. 
—J. Kubik, De Ciceronis; poet. Latinorum studiis 
(Fr. Harder). ‘A trustworthy and complete collec- 
tion of the material.’ 

Jan. 15. H. Welzofer, Gesch. des griech. Volkes 
bis Solon (G. J. Schneider), A popular history, 
praised by the reviewer.—Fr. Jeschonnek, De nomi- 
nibus, quae Graect pecudibus domesticis indiderunt 
(G. Knaack). ‘Apparently complete.’—R. Engel- 
mann, Bilder-Atlas z. Homer (R. Hirsch). ‘Should 
be as widely known as possible to all teachers.’—Ivo 
Bruns, Lucian uw. Oenomaus {P, Schulze). ‘A con- 
tribution to the right comprehension of the Zeds 
érceyxduevos and Hoffmann, Der 
codex Mediceus pl. 39 n. 1 des Vergilius (G. Schepfs). 
‘The collation to Ribbeck’s text has been made with 
extraordinary industry.’—22. O. Schulz, Ortsgotthei- 
ten in d. griech. u. rim. Kunst ; Walz, Eckfiguren 
am Ostgiebel d. olymp. Zeustempels (J. Bohlau). The 
former work is ‘an industrious but badly arranged 
collection of material’; the latter ‘remarkably at- 
tractive, owing to its sensible method and refreshing 
style.’—A Marx, Griech. Miérchen von dankbaren 
Tweren und Verwandtes (O. Gruppe). ‘As a collec- 
tion of material, it is of permanent value and indis- 
pensable in all mythological inquiries.’—R. Meister, 
D. griech. Dialekte II, (C. Haberlin). ‘A necessary 
and useful work, built on a solid basis by a skilful 
hand with marvellous industry and comprehensive 
erudition.’—Geyza Némethy, Huhemeri reliquiae (J. 
Gansz). Good. —P. Hofer, Die Varusschlacht 
(G. Ihm). Based on extensive study, the work is 
directed mainly against Mommsen.. . and deserves 
the attention of all specialists.’.—29. Le Bas, Voyage 
archéologique en Gréce et en Asie Minewre par S. 
Reinach (J. Bohlau), ‘The beginning of an ex- 
tremely well-timed undertaking, and Hen the 
thanks of all and sundry,.’—A. Fick, Hesiods Gedichte 
wiederhergestelit (P. Cauer). ‘The idea which sug- 
gested Fick’s undertaking is valuable and fertile ; 
unfortunately the method is arbitrary, the results 
fantastic.’—A. Bienwald, De Crippsiano et Oxoniensi 
Antiphontis, Dinarchi, Lycurgi codd. (J. Kohm), 
‘Very careful.’—R. Ellis, Catullus, 2nd ed. (K. P. 
Schulze). ‘Will still retain its scientific value by 
the side of newer commentaries, but we could have 
wished it had been more largely re-written.’ 

Feb. 5. E. Bétticher, La Troie de Schliemann (G. 
J. Schneider), An — to prove that what S. 
took for a town was really a crematorium. ‘The 
ee is not based on autopsy and is full of irre- 
mediable difficulties.’—Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Sragm. III. (O. Kaehler). ‘The editor has rendered 
a service of permanent value by this conscientious 
collection of widely-scattered fragments.’ (In the 
next number the reviewer gives some additional frag- 
ments of his own collecting.)—G. Schoemann, De 
Etymologici Magni fontibus ILI. (P. Roellig). ‘Simply 
an attempt to remove errors from some of the glosses 
which are expressly stated in the E.M. to come from 
Diogenian.’—A. Gasguy, De Fab. Plane. Fulgentio 
Vergilii interprete (E. Jungmann), ‘An attempt to 
whitewash Fulgentius, carried too-far.’—F. M. Nichols, 


J 

ness with moderation of judgment, thorough know- 
| ledge of the language, and methodical use of that 
knowledge.’— G. Schepf, Conradi Hirsaugiensis 
dialogus Manitius), ‘An excellent edition which 

satisfies all modern requirements.’ 
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The Marvels of Rome (L. v. Urlichs). Praised. 12. 
J. Staender, Chirographorum in r. bibl. Paulina 
Monasteriensi catalogus (G. Schepfs). ‘ Every single 
MS. is carefully described and numerous references 
to editions and connected literature given.’—C. 
Reichert, Veber den 2 Teil d. Odyssee (G. Vogrinz). 
Praised.—F. Schwenk, Das Simonideische Gedicht in 
Platons Protagoras (G. Hergel). ‘ Very satisfactory.’ 
J. M. Stowasser, Stolones Latini AL Manitius). 
Praised.—J. Frenzel, D. relat. Satzbau i. Griech. (W. 
Vollbrecht). ‘Stimulating.’—19 Feb. V. d. Launitz, 
Wandtafeln, 38. Lohr, D. rim. Haus (J. Boblau). 
Praised. —L. Lutz, D. prédpositionen b. d. attischen 
Rednern (Max Koch). ‘The result of many years’ 
laborious work . . . contains rich material.’—O. Weis- 
senfels, Lukrez wu. Epikur (C. Hiberlin). The re- 
view, continued from Jast number, summarizes and 
praises the book.—A. Stitz, Ueber d. Gerundivum +t. 
Sallust (G. Hergel). ‘Industrious and intelligent.’ 
—M. Zimmermann, De Tacito Senecae imitatore (E. 
Wolff). ‘Combines ingenuity with caution.’—26. 
F. Cumont, Sur Vauthenticité de quelques lettres de 
Julien (C. Hiiberlin). ‘ Increases the number of sus- 
pected letters.’—W. Liebenam, Die Legaten in d. 
rém. Provinzen von Augustus bis Diocletian (J. 
Asbach). ‘The author has utilized and methodically 
arranged a large mass of material drawn from authors, 
inscriptions and coins.’ 

March 5. Seiler-Capelle, Wérterbuch iber die 
Gedichte des Homer. 9. Aufl. (M. Hecht). Much 
improved.—Nauck, Tragicorum graecorwm frag. (H. 
Stadtmiiller). This new edition contains many ad- 
ditional fragments, but its great merit is in the 
restoration of many corrupt passages: the reviewer 
in this and the next number proposes many emenda- 
tions of his own.—Th. Stangl, Tulliana et Mario- 
Victoriniana (H. Nohl). Acute and stimulating. 
—R. Ullrich, Studia Tibulliana (K. P. Schulze). A 
careful dissertation on the date of the first book of 
Tibullus.—12. W. Gotz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste 
des Welthandels (E. Oberhummer). A highly import- 
ant work, which opens an entirely new field to the 
student of ancient history and geography. —A. Ross- 
bach, Griech. Metrik 3 Aufl. (H. Loewy). ‘About 
half this edition is new.’—J. A. Simon, Xenophon- 
Studien IV. (H. Kruse). ‘Confirms for Xenophon 
the distinction between ody and yerd c. gen. estab- 
lished by T. Mommsen for Euripides.’—E. Fourer, 
Ephemerides Caesarianae (Ackermann). ‘Solves the 
=— of the chronology of the events between 

r’s landing at Lilybaeum and the end of the 
Spanish war.’—19. K. Dumon, Le Thédtre de Polycleéte 
(G. Oehmichen). ‘States a new method for recon- 
structing ancient theatres.’ — Wecklein, Sophocles 
0. C. Rec. E. Wunder (P. Herrmanowski). ‘Con- 
tains many valuable emendations,’ and the reviewer 
criticizes them in detail in this and the next number. 
—J. G. Kuno, Vorgeschichte Roms II. (W. Deecke). 
‘ Deserves careful examination.’—26. O. Rossbach, 
Griech. Antiken des archéol. Museums zu Breslau (H. 
L. Urlichs). ‘Valuable..—M. Koch, Die Rede? d. 
Sokrates in Platons Symposion (C. Schirlitz). ‘ De- 
serves attention.’—Kriiger, Horaz’ Satiren u. Episteln 
(0. discusses various 
passages.—J. H. Schmalz, V. d. Sprachgebrauch d. 
Asinius Pollio (F. Harder), ‘A new edition of an 
= work, of which copies were hardly to be 


April 2. R. Graul, Die antiken Portrétgemilde 
von Faijum (P. Weizsicker). ‘Contains a number of 
portraits, for the most part well done.’-—H. Schutz, 
Sophokleische Studien (A. Oldenburg). ‘ Represents 
conservative scholarship.—H. Bender, Grundriss 
der rimisch. Litteraturgeschichte (0. Weissenfels). 
Praised.—E. G. Hardy, Pliny's Letters (J. Asbach). 


‘Translation a model, commentary deserves universal 
attention.’—9. I. Miller, Handbuch d. klass, Alter- 
tumswissenschaft II. 1. 2 Aufl. (H. v. d. Pfordten). 
‘ Brugmann’s ‘‘ Abriss der griechischen Grammatik ” 
now contains 236 pages instead of 125.’—Br. Leh- 
mann, Quaestiones sacerdotales (M.). A conscien- 
tious piece of work.—K. Troost, Inhalt wu. Echtheit 
d. Platonischen Dialoge (K. Liebhold). ‘The author 

roves his point on the whole.’—K. Reichenbach, 
Die Satyrpoesie des Euripides (G. Hergel). ‘ Very at- 
tractive.’—K. Tiicking, 7. Livi XXII. (W. Schmidt). 
The new edition contains nothing new, but the book 
is highly recommended for school use.—16. R. Grund- 
mann, Ueber 98 in Attika gefundene Henkelinschrif- 
ten (R. Hirsch). A large collection of inscriptions 
from Dresden.—Stahl, Thucydides 2 (J. Steup). 
‘The traditional text is not sufficiently respected.’— 
W. Deecke, Die Falisker (H. Ziemer). ‘A model for 
similar work, based on the investigation of inscriptions 
and dialects,’—23. Scheindler, Hocheggeri Homeri 
Iliadis epitome (R. Peppmiiller). ‘Shows what a 
mistake an epitome of Homer is.’--K. Winkler, 
Locke und Aristoteles. ‘Extremely valuable.’-—L. 
Cohn, Philonis de opificio mundi (K. Haeberlin). 
* The first decent edition of Philo.”—O. E. Schmidt, 
Die handschr. Ueberlieferung d. Briefe Ciceros (K. 
Lehmann). <A very detailed review (continued), on 
the whole unfavourable.’—Luterbacker, 7’, Livi VII.; 
Grysar-Bitschofsky, 7. Livii partes selectae; P. 
Petzke, Dicendi genus Tacitinum quatenus differat a 
Liviano (W. Heraeus). First is praised, second and 
third are poor.—30. Wiener Vorlageblatter fiir 1888 
(J. Bohlau). ‘Adapted to the requirements of 
modern investigation.’—A. Hausrath, Phitodemi 
rwoinudtwy (C. Haeberlin). Praised on the whole.— 
J. E. B. Mayor, The Latin Heptateuch (M. Manitius). 
‘A masterly handling of the material and an import- 
ant addition to our knowledge.’—H. Grosse, Zur 
Syntax d. griech. Mediums u. Passivums (W. Vell- 
brecht). Valuable because the facts are systemati- 
cally put together. 

May 7. J. Wackernagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der 
griechisch. Komposita (H. v. d. Pfordten). ‘A 
thorough and illumining account.—P. Cauer, Homeri 
Ilias (A, Ludwich). In this and the next two numbers 
L. shows at length (on the P aera laid down in 
his Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik) that Cauer’s 
edition is certainly not ‘scholarum in usum.’—R. 
Leonhard, Roms Vergangenheit und Deutschlands 
Recht (H. Genz). ‘The conclusions are usually con- 
vincing and indubitable.'—G. Goetz, Corpus glossa- 
riorum latinorum IV. (G. Schepss). ‘ Deserves our 
best thanks.’—Gsell-Fels, Unteritalien wu. Sicilien 8 
Aufl. (G.). Useful to the traveller.—14. R. Weiss, 
De digammo in hymnis homericis (R. Peppmiiller). 
Industrious but not conclusive.—J. Christiansen De 
apicibus et % longis inser. latin. (G. Zippel). ‘Con- 
tains much that is interesting and may prove not 
unimportant.’—Ferd. Barta, ‘Dichten’ and ‘ Dichter’ 
bet rémischen Dichtern (G. Hergel). ‘Very 
valuable.’—J. Koch, De codd. Cuiacianis quibus in 
ed. Claudiano Claverius usus est (H. Freytag). ‘A 
valuable coutribution to the criticism of Claudian’s 
text.’—21. A. Baumeister, 1. Bilderhefte aus d. Alter- 
tum, 2. Gymnasial reform (P. Weizsicker). Deserve 
the very greatest attention.—Owen, Ovidi Tristiwm 
libri V. (K. P. Schulze). ‘The most exacting re- 
quirements are satisfied by the apparatus criticus: O. 
has collected everything of importance for critical 
= ses with astounding industry’: the reviewer 

oubts O.’s views as to the title, and says ‘the high 
value O. puts on H. remains to be proved ; the text 
is sensible, and is determined by a good knowledge of 
the author’s peculiarities ; 0.’s edition of the Tristia 
is an industrious work and indispensable for all who 
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work at this author.’—28. E. Rohde, Psyche. Seelen- 
kult wu. Unsterblichkeitsglaube des Griechen (P. Sten- 
gel). ‘Instructive and interesting.’—W. Nauck, 
Horatius, Oden und Epoden (O. Weissenfels). The 
fact that this book has reached its 13th edition shows 
there must be something good about it. 

June 4. G. Bilfinger, Die Zeitmesser d. antiken 
Vilker (M. C. P. Schmidt), ‘Treats of everything 
known about the chronometers of the ancients.’— 
L. Grasberger, Studien z. d. griechischen Ortsnamen 
(O. Crusius), Condemned.—K. Bissinger, Funde 


rémischer Miinzen in Baden (W——r). ‘A complete 
catalogue and highly valuable.’—A. Pasdera, Le 
origini dei canti popolari latini cristiani (M. Mani- 
tius). ‘Industrious and serviceable.’—11. H. Berger, 
Geschichte der wissenschaftl. Erdkunde bei den Grie- 
chen II, (Partsch). ‘A model of thorough and original 
research.’—Holden, Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (F. 
Krebs). ‘Good for beginners.’—O. Ribbeck, Gesch. 
d. rim. Dichtung II. (P. Weizsiicker). ‘ Will be 
found interesting and instructive by those who can- 
not read the Roman poets in the original.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Allen and Greenough’s Ovid. Revised edition, edited 
by Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. xxii, 201, 148 pp. 
Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 12 c. 

Allen (W. F.) Tacitus’ Annals. Books I.—VI. 
(College Series of Latin Authors.) 40, 440 pp. 
12mo. Cloth. Ginn & Co. 1 dol. 65c. 

Cicero. De Officiis libri tres. With Introduction, 
Analysis and Commentary by Rev. H. A. Holden, 
LL.D, 7th edition. xxxiii, 488 pp. Cambridge 
Press. 93. 

Euripides. Ton of Euripides, as performed at Cam- 
bridge, November 28th and 29th, 1890, with a 
translation in prose by M. A. Bayfield. xvi, 104 
pp. Crown 8vo. Macmillan & Co. 2s. nett. 

— —— The Text, in Greek and English, with 
music by C. Wood. viii. pp. text, and translation 
83 pp. 4to. Macmillan & Co. 4s. 6d. nett. 

Euripides’ Plays, translated into English prose from 
the text of Paley by Edward P. Coleridge. Vol. I. 
Post 8vo. 392 pp. Bell & Sons. 6s. 

Greek Syntax Card. By A. Sidgwick. Percival & 
Co. Is. 6d. 

Greenough (J. B.) Livy. Books I. and II. (College 
Series of Latin Authors.) Ginn & Co. About 
288 pp. 1 dol. 25c. 

Hebermann (C. G.) Sallust. The Bellum Catilinae, 
based upon Schmalz’s third edition, with an intro- 
duction and a vocabulary. (The Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics.) 14, 182 pp. 12mo. Cloth. 
Leach, Shewell and Sauborn, Boston. 90c. 

Herodotus. Book III. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes by G. C. Macaulay. xxiv, 192 pp. 
Feap. 8vo. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Homer. IWiiad. Book XXII. With Introduction 
and Notes by G. M. Edwards. xxxii, 48 pp. 
Cambridge Press. 2s, 

The Homeric Hymns. Translated into 

English prose by John Edgar. 12mo. 122 pp. 
J. Thin, Edinburgh. ' 

Horace. Vol. 11. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte 
Poetica, with a Commentary by E. C. Wickham, 
M.A. 8vo. viii, ie . Clarendon Press, 12s, 

Iliad. The Story of the fad, or the Siege of Troy, 
for‘boys and girls. 18 Illustrations from Flaxman’s 
designs. 12mo. Cloth. 346 pp. The Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Pennsylvania, 1 dol. 25 c. 

Lindsay (T. B.) Juvenal’s Satires. Portrait and 
Illustrations. (Appleton’s Classical Series.) 16mo. 
Half leather. Towion Book Co., New York. 


1 dol. 

Livy. Book XXII. Adapted from Mr. Capes’ editon, 
with Notes and Vocabulary by J. E. Melhuish. 
pp. 2 maps, 18mo. Macmillan & Co. 

8. 6d. 


Livy. Book XXVII. With Notes and Introduction 
by Rev. H. M. Stephenson. With Map. xxiii, 
140 pp. Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. 

Lodge (Gonzalez). Plato’s Gorgias, based upon the 
edition of Deuschle-Cron. (College Series of 
Greek Authors.) iv, 308 pp. Ginn & Co. 
1 dol. 65 ¢. 

MacRae (Ch.) Fathers of Biology (Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen). 12mo. 103 pp. London, 
Percival. 3s. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Greek Pictures, drawn with pen 
and pencil. 8vo. Cloth. Fleming H. Revell, 
New York and Chicago, 3 dol. 20c¢. 

Middleton (J. H.) Engraved Gems of Classical 
Times. With a Catalogue of the Gems in the 
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